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Containing the ſpace twelve days. 


. 


An invocation. f 
F OME, bright love of fame, inſpire my glow- 0 
< ing breaſt : not thee I call, who over ſwell- 

ing tides of blood and tears doſt bear the hero 


oi to glory, while ſighs of millions waft his ſpread. 
ing fails ; but thee, fair gentle maid, whom Mneſis, ü 
happy nymph, firſt on the banks of Hebrus did pro- 
duce. Thee, whom Mæonia educated, whom Mantua. 
charmed, and who on that fair hill which overlooks 
the proud metropolis of Britain, ſat'ſt, with thy Mil- 
ton, ſweetly tuning thy heroic lyre; fill my raviſhed 
fancy with the hopes of charming ages yet to come. 
Foretel me that ſome tender 1 1 whoſe grandmo- 
ther is yet unborn, hereafter, when, under the ficti. 
Hous name of Sophia, ſhe reads the real worth which 
once exiſted in my Charlotte, ſhall, from her ſympa- 
Ferie breaſt, ſend forth-the heaving figh. Do thou 
teach me not only to foreſee, but to enjoy, nay, even 
feed on future praiſe, Comfort me by a ſolemn 
—Wurance, that when the little parlour in which I ſ& 
cis inſtant ſhall be reduced to a worſe furniſhed 
, 1 ſhall be read, with honour, by thoſe who ne» 
vor. III. 4 . 
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2 THE HISTORY OF Book xm. 


ver knew nor {aw me, and whom I ſhall neither 
know nor ce. 

Axp thou, much plumper dame, whom no airy 
Forms nor phantoms of imagination clothe, whom 
the well-ſeaſoned beef, and pudding richly ſtained 
with plumbs, delight : Thee, Icall; of whom in a 
Treckſchuyte 1 in ſome Dutch canal the fat ufrow 
gett, imprepnated by a jolly merchant of Amſter- 

am, was delivered : in Grub. ſtreet ſchool didit thon 
ſuck in the elements of thy erudition. Here haſt 
thou, in thy maturer age, taught poetry to tickle 
not the fancy, but the pride of the patron. Comedy 
from thee arne a grave and folewn air; while tra— 
gedy ſtorms lov, and rends th aflriphted theatres 
with its thunder. To footh try wearted Imbs in 
lumber, Alder man FHritory tells Jiis tedious tale; 
and ag ain, to waken thee, Monſicur Romance per- 
forms his lurpriſing tricks of dexterity. Nor leſs thy 
well-fcd bookteller obeys thy influence. By thy ad- 
vice the heavy, vmead, folio lump, which long had 
dozed on the dufty ft elf, picce-mealed into numbers, 
runs nimbly through the nation. Inſtruéted by thee, 
ſome books, like quacks, tmpeſe on the world by 
promiſing wonders ; while others turn beaus, aud 
truſt all their merits to a gIIdee] outiide. Come, 
thou jolly ſubſtance, with thy ſhining face keep 
back thy i: Apiration, but hold forth thy tempting 
rewards ; thy #:ining, chinking heap thy quickly- 
convertible bank-bill, big with unſeen riches ; thy 
often varying: Rock; the warm, the comfortable 
houſe ; and , Vaſtly, a a fair portion of that bountecus 
mother, whoſe flowing breaſts yield redundant fuf- 
tenance for all her numerous offspting, did not ſome 
too greedily and wantonly drive their brethren 
from the teat. Come thou, and it 1 am too taſtelcts 
of thy valnable treaſures, warm my heart with the 
tranſporting thought of convey ing them to others. 
Tell me that, throngh thy bounty, the pr attling 
babes, whole innocent play hath often been inter- 


rupted by my labours, may one time be amply re- 


warded for them. 

AxD now this ill-yoked pair, this lean ſhadow and 
this fat ſubſtance, have prompted me to write, 
whoſe aſſiftance ſhall I invoke to direct my pep ? 


* 


* Y 
Wen | 


* 
* 


Chap. 1. 4 FOUNDLING. 3 


” Fixsr, Genius; thou gift of Heaven, without 
whole aid in vain we ſtruggle againſt the ſtream of 


"nature; thou, who dolt fow the generous ſeeds 


which Art nouriſhes, and brings to perfection ; do 
thou kindly take me by the hand, and lead me thro” 
all the inazes, the winding labyrinths of Nature, 
Initiate me into all thoſe mytteries which profane 
eyes never beheld. Teach we, which to thee 15 no 
difficult tak, to know mankind better than they 
know theiniclves. Remove that miſt which dims rhe 
intellects of mortals, and cauſes ther to agore meu 
for their art, or to detelt them for their cunning iu 
deceiving others, wien they are, in reality, the ob- 
jects only of ridicule, for deceiviug themtelves. Strip 


off the thin diſguiſe of wildom from ſelf-conceit, of 


plenty from avarice, and of glory from ambition, 
Come thou, that haft inſpired thy Ariltophanes, thy 


Lucian, thy Cervantes, thy Rabelais, thy Molicre, 
thy Shakeſpeare, thy Swift, thy Mariveax, fill my 


pages with humour; till mankind learn tlie good- 
nature to laughonly at the follies of others, and the 
Þunility to grieve dt their own. - OE 
Anp thou; aimoſt the conſtant attendant on true 
entus, Humanity, bring ail thy tender ſenfations- 
Ftion haſk alrrady dupoied of thein all betwes: 


thy Allen and thy Lyttelton, ſteal them a little 


while from thetr boſoms. Not without theſe the ten- 


der ſcene is painted. From thefe alone proceed the- 


noble dilintereſted friendſhip, the melting love, the 
generous ſentiment, the ardent gratitucle, the ſoft 


compaſſion, the candid opinion; ani all thoſè {trong 


- encrpies of a good mind, which fill rhe moiſtened: 


eyes with tears, the glos ing cheeks with blood, aud 


| Iwell the heart with tides of grief, joy, and bene- 
FOLCNCEC. 


Aux thou, O Learning, (for without thy aſſiſtance 


; * - ES 5 Fs, l 1 : . 
othing pure, nothing correct, can genius produce), 


go thou guide my pen. Thee in thy favourite fields, 
J here the limpid, gently-rolling Thames waſhes th 7 


ontan banks, in early youth have worſhipped. 


15 Fo thee, at thy birchen altar, with true Spartan de- 
tion, I have ſacrificed my blood. Come thou, and 


— 71 - 
*z . 
os \ <<. 
bp + Lv 


m. thy vaſt, luxuriant itores, in long. antiquity 
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ver knew nor ſaw me, and whom I ſhall neither 


know nor ce, 

AND thou, much plumper dame, whom no ai 
forms nor phantoms of imagination clothe, whom 
the well-ſeafoned beef, and pudding richly ſtained 
with plumbs, delight: Thee, Icall ; of whom in a 
Treckſchuyte in ſome Dutch canal the fat ufrow 
gets impregnated by a jolly merchant of Amſter- 

am, was d elivered : in Grub. ſtreet ſchool didfi thou 


. in the elements of thy erudition. Here haſt 


thou, in thy maturer age, taught poetry to tickle 
not the fancy, but the pride of the patron,” Comedy 
from thee learns a grave and folemwn air; while tra- 

edy ſtorms lon, and rends th' aflriphted theatres 
with its thunder. To footh thy wearied hmbs in 
lumber, Alderman Eritory tells Jiis tedious tale; 
and ag ain, to waken thee, Monſicur Romance per- 
forms his ſurpriſing tricks of dexterity. Nor lets thy 
well-fed bookieler obeys thy influence. By thy ad- 
vice the heavy, um 1ead, folio lump, which long had 
dozed on the duly ft elf, picce mealed into numbers, 
runs nimbly thron ann the nation. In{tructed by thee, 
ſome books, like quacks, impeſe on the work by 

romiſing wonders ; u hile others turn beaus, aud 
truſt all their merits to a gilded outiide, Come, 
thou jolly ſubftance, with ty ſhining face keep 
back thy 1:Apiration, but hold forth thy tempting 
rewards; thy hining, chinking heap; thy quickly - 
conv ide bauk-bill, big with unſeen riches ; thy 
often varying ftock ; the warn, the comfortable 
houſe ; ang „Jaſtly, a a fair portion of that bounteous 
mother, whoſe flowing breaſts yield redundant ſuſ- 
tenance for all her numerous offspiing, did not ſome 
too greedily and wantonly drive their brethren 
from the teat. Come thou, and if 1 am too taſteleſs 
of thy valuable treaſures, warm my heart with the 
tranſporting thought of conveying them to others. 
Tell me that, through thy bountx, the prattling 
babes, whole innocent play hath often been inter- 
rupted by my labours, may one time be amply re- 
warded for them. 

Ax D now this iJI-yoked pair, this dean ſhadow and 

this fat ſubſtance, have prompted me to write, 
whoſe aſſiftance ſhall I invoke to direct my fen? 
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Frasr, Genius; thou gift of Heaven, without 
whole aid in vain we ſtruggle againſt the {tream of 
nature; thou, who dolt tow the generous ſeeds 
Which Art nourithes, and brings to perfection do 
chou kindly take me by the hand, and lead me throꝰ 
all the mazes, the winding labyrinths of Nature, 
Initiate me into all thoſe mytteries which profane 
e es never beheld. Teach me, which to thee is no 
diflicult talk, to know mankind better than they 
know theinfelves. Remove that mift which dims the 
intellects of mortals, and cauſes them to adore inen 
for their art, or to deteſt them for their cunning iu 
deceiving otliers, ict tey are, in reality, the ob- 
Jects onl y of ridicule, fur deceivi 
off the thin dilyuile of wildom 
plenty from avarice, and of 
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piled up, pour, forth the rich profuſion. Open thy 
Mzonian and thy Mantuan coffers, with whatever 
elſe includes thy philoſophic, thy poetic, and thy hiſ- 
torical treaſures, whether with Greek or Roman cha- 
raters thou haſt choſen to inſcribe the ponderons 
cheits : give me awhile that key to all thy treaſures, 
which to thy Warburton thou haſt entruſſed. 
LasTLyY, come, Experience, long converiant wit! 


9 4 * = 
the wile, the good, the learned, aud the polite. Noi 


with them only, but with every kind of character, 
from the miniiter at his levee, to tie bailiff in his 
ſpunging-houſe; from the duchels at her drum, tc 
the landlady behind her bar. From thee only can 
the manners of mankind be known; to which the 
recluſe pedant, however great his parts, or extenſive 
his learning may be, hath ever been a ſtranger. 
Cons all theſe, and more, if poſſible; for arduous 
is the taſk I have undertaken ; aud, without all your 
aſſiſtance, will, 1 find, be too heavy for me to ſup- 
port. But if you all (mile on my labours, I hope {t1l! 


t bring them to a happy concluſion, 


C1 A-P., 1h 
What befel Mr Jones on his arrival in London. 


HE learned Dr Miſaubin nſed to ſay, that the 
proper direct on to him was, To Dr Miſaubin, 
in the World ; intimating, that there were few people 
in it to whom his great reputation was not known. 
And, perhaps, upon a very nice examination into the 
matter, we thall find that this circumſtance bears no 
inconſiderable part among the many bleſlings oi 
grandeur, | 
Tur great happineſs of being known to poſte- 
rity, with the hopes of which we fo delighted our- 
ſeives in the preceding chapter, is the portion ot 
few. To have the ſeveral elements which compole 
our names, as Sydenham exprelles it, repeated a 
thouſand years hence, is a gift beyond the power 
of title and wealth; and is {carce to be purchaſed, F 
unleſs by the ſword and the pen. But to avoid the 
ſcandalous imputation, while we yet live, o? being 


de whom nobody knows, (a Candal, by the bye, as ne 


os 
* 1 Ms 1 * 


re 8 


* 3 


WET!» 

5 
. Chap. 2. A FOUNDLING. 5 
y old as the days of Homer *), will always be the ens 
1 vied portion of thoſe who have a legal title either 
. to honour or eſtate, : ; 
= Faso the figure, therefore, which the Iriſh peer, 
18 Who brought Sophia to town, hath already made in 
8, this hittory, the reader will conclude, doubtlels, it 

muſt have been an eaſy matter to have diſcovered 
11 his houſe in London, without knowing the particu. 
31 Jar ſtreet or [quare which he inhabited, ſiuce he mult 
T, "have been ce whore every body knows. To ſay the 
115 truth, ſo it would have been to any of thoie tradet- 
8 men who arc accuſtomed to attend the regions of 
in the great: tor the doors of the preat are generally 
ne no le15ealy to find, than it is difficult to get entrance 
ve into them. But Jones, as well as Partridge, was an 

entire Aranger in London; and as he liajpened to 
us arrive tivit jun quarter of the town, the inhabitants 
ur ot which have very little intercourie with tlie houſe. 
p- holders oi Hanover o1 Grolvenor-tquare, (tor he en- 
31 ted through Gray's-Inn-Lane), to he rambled about 


Hine time, betore he could even find his way to thote 
happy manlons where fortune {cyregates trom the 
Viivar thote napnanimonus herovs, the deſcendants 
Of Utcieat Britons, Saxons, or Danes, whote anceltors 
balug born in better hays, by tundry kinds of merit 


[ "te ; tive entailed riches and henour On their poiterity. 
in, _Joxes being ar len Uh arrived at tote terteltrial 
ple Elan fields, would now fo have <icovered his 
Wh Lorditity's manlion; bat the peer unluckily quitted- 
the his {01 Fer noute 3 hen he went ior Ireland; aud as 
ms he was jult einercd mto 4 new one, the tame of his 
* e jaibage had not yet ſulictently blazed in the neigh- 
bouriood: fo that, after a ſucceblefs enquiry 'till the 
le.. 00k Mat truck eleven, Jones at lait yielded to tlie 
"i avid of Partiidye, and retreated to tie Bull and 
of Gute mm $1 ern, that being tue in where he had 
3 ret altghted, and where ne retired to enjoy that: 
1 bind of repole winck utually attends perions in his 
= _eirenm.tances, = : 
1 | ExR!y in the morning he again ſet forth in pur- 
the al ſuit ol Sophin; ang many a Weary ftep he took, to 
ing no better purpole than before. At lait, whether it: 
. » Fog Set the ad Oe, ver. 175, 


* 3 
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was that Fortune relented, or whether it was no 
longer in her power to diſappoint him, he came in- 
to the very ſtreet which was honoured by his lord- 
ſhip's reſidence; and being directed to the houic, 
he gave one gentle rap at the door. | 
THe porter, who, from the modeſty of the knock, 
had conceived no high idea of the perſon approach- 
ing, conceived but little better from the appearance 
of Mr Jones, who was dreſſed in a ſuit of fuſtian, 


and had by his fide the weapon formerly purchaſed 
of the ſerjeant ; of which, though the blade might 


be compoled of well-tempered ſteel, the handle was 
compoſed only of braſs, and that none of the bright- 
eſt. When Jones, therefore, enquired after the 
young lady who had come to town with his lord- 
{hip, this fellow an(wered ſurlily, That there were 
no ladies there. Jones then deſired. to ſee the ma- 
Ker of the houſe; but was informed that his lord— 
ſhip would ſee nobody that morning: and, upon 


growing more preſling, the porter ſaid, He had po- 


fitive orders to let no perſon in; © but if you think 
proper,“ ſaid he, to leave your name, I will ac- 


* quaint his lordihip ; and if yon call another time, 


© yon ſhall know when he will lee you.“ | 

Joxes now declared, That hie had very particular 
buſineſs with the young lady, and could not depart 
without ſeeing her. Upon which the porter, with 
no very apreeable voice or aſpect, aflirmed, That 
there was no young lady in that houſe, and conſe- 
quently none could he fee; adding, © ſure you are 
the ſtrangeſt man I ever met with; for you will 
© not take an anſwer.“ g 

I nave often thought that, by the particular de- 
| ſeription of Cerberus, the porter of hell, in the 6th 
Aneid, Virgil might poſſibly intend to ſatirize the 
porters of the great men in his time; the picture, 
at leaſt, reſembles thoſe who have the honour to at- 
tend at the doors of our great men. The porter in 
his lodge, anſwers exactly to Cerberus in his den, 
and, like him, muſt be appeaſed by a ſop, before 
acceſs can be gained to his maſter, Perhaps Jones 
might have ſeen him in that hght, and have recol- 


lected the paſſage where the Sibyl, in order to pro- * 
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, ture an entrance for Aneas, preſents the keeper of 
; the Stygian avenue with fuch a ſop. Jones, in like 
manner, now began to offer a bribe to the human 
ö Cerberus, which a footman overhearing, inſtantly 


advanced, and declared, If Mr Jones wonld give 
him the ſum propoſed, he would conduct him to- 


, 
- the lady. Jones inſtantly agreed, and was forth 
; with conducted to the lodging of Mrs Fitzpatrick, 
by the very fellow who had attended the ladies thi- - 
1 ther the day betore. 
3 NoTHiNG more aggravates ill ſucceſs than the 
; near approach to good. The gamelter, who loſes 
. his party at Piquet by a ſingle point, laments his 
. bad luck ten times as much as he who never came 
- within a proſpect of the game. So in a lottery, the 
d Propricters of the next numbers to that which wins 
- the great prize, are apt to account themielves much 
. more nafortunate than their fellou-ſuſflerers. In 
1 ſhort, theſe kind of hair-breadth miflings of happi- 
- peis look like the inſults of Fortune, who may be 
8 conſidered as thus playing tricks with us, and wan 
tonly diverting herſelf at our expence. 
55 Jonxgs, who, more chan once already, had expe- 
rienced this frolicſome diſpoſition of the heathen 
r  goddels, was now agam doomed to bè tantalized in 
t the like manner: for he arrived at the door of Mrs. 
2 Fitzpatrick, about ten minutes after the departure 
of Sophia. He now addrefled himſelf to the wait- 
- ing-woman belonging to Mrs Fitzpatrick, who told 
bim the diſagreeable news, that the lady was gone, 
1 but could not tell him whither; and the fe an- 
wer he afterwards received from Mrs Fitzpatrick 
* herſelf. For as that lady made no doubt but that 
I Mr Jones was a perſon detached from her. uncle 
e Wetltern, in purſuit of his daughter, io the was too 
, generous to betray her. 
- „ - TrhovGn Jones had never ſeen Mrs Fitzpatrick, 
n Fet he had heard that a couſin of Sophia was mar- 
* Fled to a gentleman of that name. This, however, 
A in the prelent tumult of his muid, never once re- 
8 ——Eurred to his memory: but when the footman, who- 
Had conducted him from his lordthip's, acquainted 


„bim with the great intunacy between the ladies, 
, 195 
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and with their calling each other couſins, he then 
recollected tlie ſtory of the marriage which he had 
formerly heard; amd as he was pretently convinced 
that this was the lame woman, he became more fur- 
priſed at the anſwer winch he had received, and ve- 
ry earneſtly defired leave to wait on the lady her- 
(elf; but the as potitively refuled him that honour. 

Jon „ Who, thouph he had never ſeen a court, 
was better bred than moit who frequent it, was in- 
capable ot any rude or abrapt behaviour to a lady, 
When he had receivec!, therefore, a peremptory de- 
nlal, he retired for the pretent, lay] ing to the wait; 
ing- woman, Tuat if this was an improper hour to 
wait on her lady, he would return in the afternoon ; 
and that he then I; Ipod to have the honour of {ce- 
ing her. The civility with which he uttered this, 
added to the great comcline(s of his perſon, made 
an impreilion on the waiting-woinan, and fie could 
not help antwering, © Perhaps, Sir, you may: and, 
indeed: ſhe afterwards ſaid ever v thing to her mi- 
fttireis w Mich the tou, hit molt likely to prev ail on 
her to admit a vifit from the handiome young gentle 
man; for to ſhe called him. 


Jowes very fhrewdly ſulpected, that Sophia her- 


ſeit was now with her coutin, and was denied to 
wa; which he imputed to her relentment of what 
had happened at Upton, Having, therefore, dis- 
Patched Partridge t© procure bi leds wings, he re- 
mained all day in the itreet, watching the door 
where he thong tit his angel jay concealed; but no 
pe: {on did he 1b iilue forth, excep a ſervant of the 
houte, and jn the evening he recur to pay his 
ilit to Mrs Fitzparrick, which that good lady at 
lait condeoice: ndecd {© admit. 

THERE is a certain air of natural gentility, which 
It is neither in the power of dreis to give, nor to 
conceal, Mr Jones, as hath been before hinted, was 
Poſſeſſed of this in a very eminent degree, He met, 
therefore, with a reception trom the lady foinewlat 
different from what his apparel fecmed to demand; 
and, after he had paid her his proper reſpects, was 
defired to lit down. 

Tat reader will not, I believe, be deſirous of 
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© knowing all the particulars: of this converſation, 
which ended very little to the ſatisfaction of poor 
Jones. For though Mrs Fitzpatrick ſoon diſcovered 

© the lover, (as all women have the eyes of hawks in 

: thoſe matters), yet ſhe {till thought it was ſuch a 
lover, as a generous friend of the lady ſhould not 

| betray her to. In ſhort, ſhe ſuſpected this was the 
very Mr Blifil, from whom Sophia had flown ; and 
all the antwers which ſhe art fully drew from Jones, 


concerning Mr Allworthy's family, confirmed her 
in this opinion. She therefore ſtrictly denied any 


' knowledge concerning the place whither Sophia 
was gone; nor could Jones obtain more than a per 
miſſion to wait on her again the next evening. 


Wren Jones was departed, Mrs Fitzpatrick con 
municated her ſuſpicion concerr.ing Mr Blifil, to! 
maid; who anſwered, Sure, Madam, he is too | 1« 

* ty a man, in my opinion, for any woman in th 

world to run away from. I had rather fancy it is 
Mr Jones.” Mr Jones!” ſaid the lady; © what 
Jones!“ For Sophia had not given the leaſt hint 
ot any ſuch perion in all their converſation : but 
Mrs Honour bad been much more communicative, 


and had acquainted her ſiſter Abigail with the whole 


hiſtory of Jones, which this now again related to 
her miſtreſs. | 
Mas Fitzpatrick no ſooner received this informa- 
tion, than ſhe immediately agreed with the opinion 
of her maid; and, what is very unaccountable, faw 
charms in the gallant, happy lover, which the had 
overlooked in the {hghted Squire. Betty,” ſays ſhe, 
« you are certainly in the right: he is a very pretty 
fellow, and I don't wonder, that my couſin's maid 
{ſhould tell you ſo many women are fond of him. 
I am forry now I did not inform him where my 
couſin was: and yet, if he be ſo terrible a rake as 
you tell me, it is a pity ſhe ſhould ever fee him 
any more; for what but her ruin can happen from 
marrying a rake and a beggar againſt her father's 
conſent. I proteſt, if he be ſuch a man as the 
wench deſcribed him to you, it is but an office of 
charity to keep her from him; and, I am ſure, is 
would be unpardonable in me to do otheiyiis,, 
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© who have taſted fo bitterly of the misfortunes at- 
£ tending fuch maurria;res,” 

HerE the was interrupted by the arrival of a vi- 
fitor, which was no other than his lord{hip ; and as 
nothing pulled at this viſit either new or extraord1- 
nary, or auy ways material to this hiſtory, we ſhall 
here put an end to this chapter. 


. 
A projett of Mrs Fitzpatrick, aud her viſit to Lady 


B-:talton, 


HEN Mrs Fitzpatrick retired to reſt, her 
thoughts were entirely taken up by her couſin 
ophia and Mr Jones. She was, indeed, a little of- 
ded with the former, for the difingenuity which. 
now diſcovered. In which meditation ſhe had 
long exerciſed her imagination, before the fol- 
ing conceit ſuggeſted itſelf; that could ſhe poſ- 
- vly become the means of preſerving Sophia from 
his man, and of rettoring her to her father, the 
wUuld in all human probability, by fo great a fer. 
ice to the family, reconcile herſeif both to her 
ancle and her aunt Weltern. 

As this was one of her molt favourite wiſhes, {6 

he hope of ſucceſs ſeemed fo reaſonable, that no- 

thing remained bat to conſider of proper methods 
o accomplith her ſcheme. To attempt to reaſon 
the caſe with Sophia, did not appear to her one of 
thoſe methods : for as Betty had reported from Mrs. 
Honour, that Sophia had a violent inclination to 
Jones, ſhe conceived, that to difluade her from the 
match, was an endeavour of the fame kind as it 
would be very heartily and earneſtly to entreat a 
moth not to fly into a candle; 

Ir the reader will pleaſe to remember, that tlie 
acquaintance which Sophia had with Lady Bellaſton 
was contracted at the houſe of Mrs Weſtern, and 
mult have grown at the very time when Mrs Fitz 
patrick lived with this latter lady, he will want no 
information, that Mrs Fitzpatrick muſt have been: 
acquainted with her likewite. They were, beſides, 
both equally her diſtaut relations. 
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at · Ar ERH much conſideration, therefore, ſhe reſolved 
to 20 carly in the morning to that lady, and endea— 
vi Your to ſee her unknown to Sophia, and to acquaint. 
45 her with the whole affair. For {he did not in the 
cli- leaſt doubt, but that this prudent lady, who had of- 
all zen ridiculed romantic love, and indifcreet mar- 
rjiages, in her converſation, would very readily con- 
eur in her ſentiments concerning this match, and 
wonld lend her utmolt affiſtance to prevent it. 
7 Ty 1s reſolution ſhe accordingly executed ; and the 
9 next morning, before the fun, ſhe huddled on her 
cloaths, and at a very untaſhionable, unſea ſonable, 
er unviſitable hour, went to Lady Bellaſton, to whom fLe 
lin ot accets, without the leait know led c or fuijiczon 
of- ef Sophia, who, though not alieep, lay at that time 
ch awake in her bed, with Honour fnroring by ter tide, 
ad Mas Fitzpatrick made many aj ologics for an ear- 
01- ly, abrupt viſit, at an hour when, ſhe jaid, lle ſhould 
of. not have thought of dilturbing her lady flip, but up- 
WO on buſinets of the utmolt confequence. She then 
he opened the whole affair, told all ſhe had heard from 
er. Betty; and did not forget the viſit which Jones had 
cr paid to hericlf the preceding evening. 
La Bellaſton anſwered with a tnule, © Then you 
"8 © have ſeen this terrible man, Madam: pray is he ſo 
* © very fine a figure as he 15 repieſented? for Etoff 
ds £ entertained me laſt night almoſt two hours with 
_ * lim. The wevrch, | beheve, is in love with him by 
af reputation.“ Here the reader will be apt to von- 
"ik der; but the trath is that Mrs Eroft, who had the 
"ba houour to pin and unpin the Lady Bellaſton, had. 
— received compleat information concerning the ſaid 
it Mr jones, and had foitiifully conveyed the {-me to 
_ ker lady laſt night (or rather that morning) while 
fe was updrefling ; on which accounts ſhe had been 
uM detained in her office above the ſpace of an hour 
= and an half. | 
* Tur lady indeed, though generally well enouph 
82 | pleaſed with the narratives of Mrs Etoff' at thoſe tea- 
= Hus, gave an extraordinary attention o her account 
bo + 01 Jones ; for Honour had deſcribed tim as a ver 
55 pandſome fellow, and Mrs Etof{ in her hurry added 


4 .o much to the beauty of his perſon to her report, 
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that Lady Bellaſton began to conceive him to be a 
kind of miracle in nature. 

THE curioſity which her woman had inſpired, 
was now greatly increaſed by Mrs Fitzpatrick, whe 
poke as much in favour of the perſon of Jones, as 
me had before ſpoken in diſpraiſe of his birth, cha- 
ratter, and fortune. ; 

Wukx Lady Bellaſton had heard the whole, ſhe 
anſwered gravely, Indeed, Madam, this is a matter 
of great conſequence. Nothing can certainly be 
more commendable than the part you act; and J 


© ſhall be very glad to have my fhare in the preſer- 


vation of a young lady of ſo much merit, and 
© tor whom I have ſo much eſteem.” 

Dor not your Ladyſhip think,” ſays Mrs Fitz- 
patrick eagerly, © that it would be the beſt way to 
< write immediately to my uncle, and acquaint him 
© where my couſin 1s?” 

Tu lady pondered a little upon this, and thus 
anſwered, —* Why, no, Madam, I think not. Di 
© Weitern hath deſcribed her brother to me to be 
© ſuch a brute, that I caunot conſent to put any wo- 
man under his power who hath eſcaped from it. 
© I have heard he behaved like a monſter'to his own 
« wife; for he is o of thoſe wretches who think 
© they have a right to tyrannize over us, and from 
* ſach I thall ever efteem it the cauſe of my ſex to 
© re{cue any woman who is ſo unfortunate to be un- 
© der their power.—The buſineſs, dear couſin, will 
© be only to keep Miſs Weſtern from ſeeing this 
young fellow, till the good company, which ſhe 


will have an opportunity of meeting here, give 


© her a properer turn.“ 


© IF he ſhould find her out, Madam, anſwered the 


other, © your Ladyſhip may be aflured he will leave 


© nothing unattempted to come at her.” 

Bur, Madam, replied the lady, * it is impoſſible 
he ſhould come here—though indeed it is poſſible 
© he may get ſome intelligence where Le is, and 
© then may lurk about the houſe—l with therefore 
© I knew his perſon *” | 

© Is there no way, Madam, by which I could have 
< a fight of him? for otherwite you know, coulin, 


one of the ſhorteſt, appeared to him to be one of' t 
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he may contrive to ſee him here without my 
knowledge.“ Mrs Fitzpatrick anſwered, That he 
had threatened her with another viſit that after- 


noon, and that if her Ladyſhip pleaſed to do her the 
Honour of calling upon ber then, ſhe would hardly 


fail of ſceing him between ſix and ſeven ; and it he 
came earlier, ſhe ſhould, by ſome means or other, 
netain him till her Ladyſhip's arrival.—Lady Bel- 
latton replied, She would come the moment ſhe 
could get from dinner, which ſhe ſuppoſed would 


be by ſeven at farthelt ; for that it was abſolutely 
neceſfary ſhe ſhould be acquainted with his perſon. 
pon my word, Madam,” ſays ſhe, © it was very 


good to take this care of Miſs Weſtern : but com- 
mon humanity, as well as regard to our family, 
requires it of as both; for it would be a dreadful 


match indeed.” | 
Mas Fitzpatrick failed not to make a proper re- 


turn to the compliment which Lady Bellaſton had 


beltowed on her couſin, and, after ſome little imma- 
terial converſation, withdrew ; and getting as faſt 
as ſhe could into her chair, unſeen by Sophia or Ho- 


nmour, returned home. 


SC HA T. . 
Which couſiſis of viſiting. 


XII Jones had walked within ſiglit of a certain 
| door during the whole day, which, 9 


16. 
Jongeſt in the whole year. At length the clock ha- 


bing ſtruck five, he returned to Mrs Fitzpatrick, 
Who, though it was a full hour earlier than tlie de- 
dent time of viſiting, received him very civilly ; but 

till perſiſted in her ignorance concerning Sophia. 


Joxks, in aſking for his angel, had dropped the 


Ford couſin; upon which Mrs Fitzpatrck ſaid, 
Then, Sir, you know we are related; and as we 
are, you will permit me the right of enquiring in- 
to the particulars of your buſineſs with my coutin.” 
ere Jones heſitated a good while, and at laſt an- 
vv cred, He had a conſiderable ſum of money of hers 
his hands, which lie deſired to deliver to lier. He 
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then produced the pocket-book, and acquainted Mrs 
Fitzpatrick with the contents, and with the method 
in which they came into his hands, He had ſcarce 
finiſhed bis ſtory, when a moſt violent noiſe ſhook 
the whole houſe. To attempt to deſcribe this noiſe 
to thoſe who have heard it, would be in vain ; and 
to alm at giving an idea of it to thoſe who have ne- 
ver heard the like, would be {till more vain :; for it 
may be truly ſaid, 


— —— Non acuta 
Sic geminant GCorybantes ara. 


The prieſts of Cybele do not fo rattle their ſound- 
ing braſs. 
In ſhort, a footman knozked, or rather thundered 
at the door. Jones was a little ſurpriſed at the 
ſound, having never heard it before ; but Mrs Fitz- 
patrick very calmly ſaid, that as ſome company 
were coming, the could not make any anſwer now; 
but if he pleaſed to ſtay till they were gone, ſhe in- 


timated ſhe had ſemething to ſay to him. 


THe door of the room now flew open, and, after 
puſhing in her hoop fideways before her, entered 
Lady Bellaſton, who having firlt made a very low 
curteſy to Mrs Fitzpatrick, aud as low a one to Mr 
Jones, was uſhered to the upper end of the room, 


We mention thele minute matters for the ſake of 


ſome country ladies of our acquaintance, who think 
it contrary to the rules of modeſty to bend their 
Knees to a man. 

THx company were hardly well ſettled before the 
arrival of the peer lately mentioned caufed a treth 
diſturbance, and a repetition of ceremonials. 

THrrsF. being over, the converiation began to be 
(as the phraſe js) extremely brilliant. However, as 
nothing paſt iu it wlüch can be thought material to 


this hiſtory, or indeed very material in itſelt, I ſhall 


omit the relation; the rather as I have known ſome 
very fine polite converſation grow extremely du'l, 
when tranſcribed into books, or repeated on the 
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ſtage. Indeed this mental repait is a dainty, f 
which thoſe who are excluded from polite a{lemblics | 
muſt be contented to remain as ignorant as they 
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- muſt of the ſeveral dainties of French cookery, which 
fre ſerved only at the tables of the great. To ſay 
the truth, as neither of theſe are adapted to every 
taſte, they might both be often thrown away on the 
pulgar. : 
> Pook Jones was rather a ſpectator of this elegant 
Keene than an actor in it: for though, in the ſhort 
interval before the peer's arrival, Lady Bellalton firſt, 
and afterwards Mrs Fitzpatrick, had addreiied tome 
of their diſcourſe to him; yet no founer was the 
noble lord entered than he engroſſæd the whole at- 
tention of the two ladies to himſelf; and as he took 
no more notice of Jones than if no ſuch perſon had 
been preſent, unlets by now and then ſtaring at him, 
the ladies followed his example. 
Taz company had now ſtaid fo long, that Mre 
Fitzpatrick plainly perceived they all deſigned to 
Kay. out each other. She therefore reſolved to rid 
herſelt of Jones, he being the vilitaut to whom the 
thought the leaſt ceremony was due. Taking there- 
Fore an opportunity of a ceflation of chat, the ad- 
areiled hericlf gravely to him, and id, Sir, I ſhall 
not poſſibly be able to give you an anſwer to-night 
© © as to that buſiueſs, but if you pleaſe to leave word 
£ where I may {end to you to-morrony.” 
- Joxxs had natural, but not artificial good-breed- 
ing. Inſtead, therefore, of communicating the ſecret 
of his lodgings to a ſervant, he acquainted the lady 
herſelf with it particularly, and ſoon after very ce- 
remonioufly withdrew, 
# He was no ſooner gone than the great perſonages, 
Who had taken no notice of him preſent, began to 
take much notice of him in his abſence ; but if the 
reader hath already excuſed us from relating the 
more brilliant part of this converſation, he will ſure- 
be very ready to excuſe the repetition of what 
may be called vulgar abuſe ; though, perhaps, it 
may be material to our hiſtory to mention an ob- 
fervation of Lady Bellaſton, who took her leave in a 


few minutes after him, and then faid to Mrs Fitzpa- 


trick, at her departure, I am ſatisfied on the ac- 
count of my couſin ; ſhe can be in no danger ſrum 
this fellow.“ 
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Ovx hiſtory ſhall follow the example of Lady 
Bellaiton, and take leave of the preſent company, 
which was now reduced to two perſons, between 
whom as nothing paſſed which-in the leaſt concerns 
us or our reader, we ſhall not ſuffer ourlelves to be 
diverted: by it from matters which muſt ſeem of 
more-conlequence to all thoſe who are at all inte- 
relted in the affairs of our hero. 


E Vs 


An adventure which kappened to Mr Jones at his lodg- 
ings, with ſbme account of a young gentleman who 
lodged there, aud of the miſlreſs of the hiuſe aud her 
two daughters, 


HE next morning, as carly as it was decent, 
Jones attended at Mrs Fitzpatrick's door, where 
he was auſwered that the lady was not at home; an 
anſwer which ſurpriſed him the more, as he had 
waiked backwards and forwards in the ſtreet from 
break of day, and if the had-gone out he muſt have 
ſeen her. Thi: anſwer, however, he was obliged to 
receive, and not only now, but to five ſeveral viſits 
which he made her that day. 
To be plain with the reader, the neble peer had, 


from ſome reaſon or other, perhaps from a regard 


for the lady's honour, inſiſted that ſhe ſhould not fce 
Mr Jones, whom he looked on as a fcrub, any more; 
and the lady had complied in making that promiſe, 
to which we now ſee her fo ſtrictly adhere. 


Bur as gur gentle reader may poſſibly have a bet - | 
ter opinion of the young gentleman than her lad - 


ſhip, and may even have ſome concern, fhould it be 


apprehended, that, during this unhappy ſeparation 


from Sophia, he took up his reſidence either at an 
inn, or in the ſtreet, we ſhall now give an account of 


his lodging, which: was indeed in a very reputable 
honſe, — in a very good part of the town. 

Mx Jones then had oſten heard Mr Allwortly 
mention the gentlewoman at whoſe houle he uſe 
to lodge when he was in town. This perſon, who, 
as Jones likewiſe knew, lived in Bond-ftreet, was 


the widow of a clergyman, and was left by him, t 8 
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7 mis deceaſe, in poſſeſſion of two daughters, and of 
1 a complete ſet of manulcript ſermons. | 

A „ Or theſe two daughters, Nancy, the elder, was 
4 now arrived at the age of ſeventeen, and Betty, the 
ZE _ younyer, at that of ten. 18> 
of + Hiruzx Jones had diſpatched Partridge, and in 
e this houſe he was provided with a room for himſelf 


in the ſecond floor, and with one for Partridge in 
the fourth. 
Tu firſt floor was inhabited by one of thoſe 
young gentlemen who, in the laſt age, were called 
x men of wit and pleaſure about town, and properly 
'enongh: tor as men are uſually denominated from 


wa their buſineſs or profeſſion, ſo pleaſure may be ſaid 
to have been the only buſineſs or profeſſion of thoſe 
at, gentlemen to whom Fortune had made all uſeful 
r occupations unneceilary. Playhouſes, cofſeehouſes, 
an nnd taverns were the ſcenes of their rendezvous. 
ad Wit and humour were the entertainment of their 
mM Joottr hours, and love was the buſineſs of their more 
ve Mrious moments. Wine and the mules conſpired to 
to indie the brighteit flames in their breaſts; nor did 
ts they only admire, but tome were able to celebrate 
the teauty they adinired, and all to judge of the 
ad, merit of ſuch compoſitions. IC 
ard > SUCn, therefore, were properly called the men of 
ſee wit and pleaſure; but I queſtion whether the ſame: 
re; appellation may, with the tame propriety, be given 
iſe, to choſe young gentiemen of onr times, who have the 
ſame ambition to be diftinguithed for parts. Wit. 
et» a *eertainly they have nothing to do with To give 
dy. then their due, they foar a ttep higher than their 
be . pPrececeflors, and may be called men of wiſdom and 
ion birtù (take heed you do not read virtue). Thus at an 
En inge v. hen the geutlemen above mentioned employed 
t of - Weir time in toatting the charms of” a woman, or 
ble ein makiny ſonnets in ber praiſe ; in giving; their 


23£-1:i00 ot a play at the theatre, or of a poem at 


thy will's, or Button's; theſe geutlemem are conſidering 
iſec ee methods to bribe a corporation, or meditating” 
„ho, peeches tor the Houſe of Commons, or father tor 
was ie magazines; Sit the ſcience of gaming 15 that 


ich, above all otuers, employs tizcir thoughts. 
1 | B 3 
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Theſe are the ſtudies of their graver hours, while 
for their amuſements they have the vaſt circle of 
connoiſſeurſhip, painting, muſic, ſtatuary, and na- 
tural philoſophy, or rather znnatural, Which deals 
in the wonderful, and knows nothing of nature, 
except her monſters and imperfedtlons. 

Wurd Jones had ſpent the whole day in vain 
enquiries after Mrs Fitzpatrick, he returned at }a{t 
diſconſolate to his apartment. Here while he waz 
venting his grief in private, he heard a violent up— 
roar below ſtairs; and ſoou after a female voice 
begged him for Heaven's fake to come and prevent 
murder, Jones, who was never backward on any 
occaſion to help the diſtrefled, immediately ran 


down ſtairs; when ſtepping into the dining room, 


whence all the noiſe iflued, he beheld! the young 
gentleman of wiſdom and virtu juſt before men- 
tioned, pinned cloſe to the wall by his footman, and 
a young woman ſtanding by, wringing her hands, 
and crying out, „He will be murdered, he will 
* be mardered;” and indeed the poor gentleman 
ſeened in fone danger of being choaked, when 
Jones flew haſtily to his aft:ftance, and reſcued him 
Juft as he was breathing his latt, from the unmer- 
ciful clutches of rhe enemy. | 

Taovea the fellow bad received ſeveral kicks 
and cutls from the little gentleman, who had more 
ſ>1:it han ſtrength, he had made it a kind of ſeruple 
of conſcience to {trike his maſter, and would have 
ccntented himfelf with only choaking him; but to- 
wards Jones he bote no fach retjpect : he no ſocuer 
ther-fore found bimſelf a little roughly handled by 
lus new antagoniit, than he gave lim oue of thote 
punches in the guts, which, though the ſpectators 
at Bronghton's amplithentre have fuch exquiſite 
del ght in ſeeing them, convey but very little plea- 
Fare 1n.the fechug. | 

Trek luſty youth had no ſooner received this blow, 
than he mevituted a molt prateful return ; and now 
eniucd a combat between jones and the footman, 
which was very fierce, but ſhort ; for this fellow was 
no more able to contend with once; than his maſter 
had betore been to contend with him. 


* F, ” 
** 
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le Ap now Fortune, according to her uſual ciiſtom,. 
of feverſed the face of aſſairs. The former victor lay. 
oh breathleis on the ground, and the vanquithed gentle 
ils man had recovered breath enough to-thank Mr Jones 
e, his ſeaſbnable afliſtance: he received likewiſe 
. 4 hearty thanks of the young woman preſent, who 
in was indced no other than Mils- Naucy, the eldeſt 
1 mughter of the houſe. BEES | 
45 + Taz footman having now recovered his legs, 
p- took his head at Jones, and with a ſagacious loolc 
ce ery'd,—* O d—n me, I'll have nothing more to do 
uʒt with you; you have been upon the ſtage, or I am 
„ „ Ad—nably miſtaken:“ and indeed we may forgive 
in this his ſucpicion ; for ſuch was the agility and 
„ Koe of our hero, that he was perhaps a matclt 
1g or one of the firſt- rate boxers, an could, with great 
n- eaſe, have beaten all the muffled “ graduates of Mr 
Ty Broughton's Chool. 
% Tu mater, foaming with wrath, ordered his man 
Jt * Immediately to ſtrip, to which the latter very readily 
in agreed, on condition of receiving his wages. This 
n condition was pretently complied with, aud the ſcl- 
nn bv was diſcharged, | 
1. Ap now the young gentleman, whoſe name was 
Nightingale, very firennouſly infiited that his deli- 
5 verer (lould take part of a bottle of Wind with him: 
re to wlich Jones, after much entreaty, conſented z 
Ic mough more out of complailance than inchnation 
e - Sor the uneaſmets of his mind fitted him very little 
5 | : 
En - * Leſt poſterity ſhould be puzzled by this epithet, .I think 
$7 * to explain it by an adverutement, which was publiſhed 
: cb. 1 1747- 
15 N. B. Me Broughton propoſes, with proper aſkſtance, to open 
1 an academy, at his houſe in the Hay-Market, tor the inſtruction 
te of thoſe who are willing to be initiated in the myficry of boxing; 
a- where the whole theory and practice ot that truly Britiſh art, wich 
ail the various ſtops, blows, croſsbuttocks, Cc. incident to 
„, ceiabatants, will he fully tauglit aud explaincd ; and that pe: ſous 


4 pf quality and diſtinction may not be deterred from entering into 
V | ; 4 courſe of thoſe lectures, they will be given with the utmoſt ten- 
N, _Xxerncis and regard to the L ot the frame and contlitution 
18 pi the pupil, for which reaton muſlles are provided, that will 
er eectualiy ſecure them trom the ingonvenicacy oi black eyes, 
> Þrokcn jaws, and bloody nvics, ; 
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for converſation at this time. Miſs Nancy likewiſe, 
who was the only female then in the houſe, her 
mamma and ſiſter being both gone to the play, cou- 
deſcended to favour them with her company. 

Waen the bottle and glaſſes were on the table, 
the gentleman began to relate the occaſion of the 
preceding diſturbauce. 

© I norx, Sir,” ſaid he to Jones, © you will not, 
© from this accident, conclude, that I make a cuſtom 
of ſtriking my fervants; for I allure you this is 
the firit time 1] have been puilty of it in my remem- 
brance, and I have pafled by many provoking 
faults in this very fellow, betore he could pro- 
voke me to it; but when yon hear what hath hap- 
pened this evening, you will, I believe, think ine 
excuſable. I happened to come home ſeverel 
hours before my uſual time, when I found four 
gentlemen of the cloth at whitk by my fire; 
—and my Hoyle, Sir, —my beit Hoyle, which colt 
me a guinea, lying open on the table, with a quan- 
tity of porter ſpilt on one of the molt material 
leaves of the whole book. This, you will allow, 
was provoking ; bnt I faid nothing till the reſt of 
the honeſt company were gone, and then gave the 
fellow a gentle rebuke, wi, inftead of expreſſing 
any concern, made me a pert anſwer, „That 
ſervants mult have their diverſions as well as other 
people; that he was ſorry for the accident which 
had happened to the book; but that ſeveral of hi; 
acquaintance had bought the fame for a fialling ; 
and that ] might {top as muck in his wages, it ! 
pleaſed.” „I now gave him a ſeverer reprimand 
than before, when the raſcal had the iuſolence to 

en, he imputed my early coming liome 

to lu fliort, he caſt a refiection—He mentioned 
the name of a voung lady, in a manner—in {ac}: 
a manner that incenfed me beyond all patience ; 
and, in my paitton, I frruck him.” 

ONES anſwered, That he believed no perſon li- 
ving would blame him; © For my part,” ſaid he, 
« confeſs I ſhould, on the laſt- mentioned provoca- 
« tion, have done the ſame thing.” 

Oux company had not ſat long before they were 
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S$Sined by the mother and daughter, at their return 
from the play. And now they all ſpent a very 
ehearful evening together; for all but Jones were 
heartily merry, and even he put on as much con- 
ftrained.mirth as poſlible. Indeed half his natural 
flow of animal ſpirits. joined to the ſweetneſs of his 
temper, was ſufficient to make a moſt amiable com- 
nion; and notwithilanding the heavinets of his 
Wart, ſo agreeable did he make himſelf ou the pre- 
ſent occaſion, that at their breaking up the young 
gentleman earneilly defired his further acquaint- 
ance, Miſs Nancy was well pleaſed with him; and 
the widow, quite charmed with her new lodger, in- 
vited him with the other, next morning to breakfaſt. 
> Joxngs on his part was no leſs ſatisfied. As for 
Miis Nancy, thongh a very little creature, ſhe was 
extremely pretty, and the widow hadall the charms 
which can adorn a woman near fifty. As fie was 
one of the moſt innocent creatures in the world, fo 
ſhe was one of the moſt chearful. She neverthought, 
mor ſpoke, nor withed any ill, and had conſtantly 
that defire of pleaſiug, which may be called the hap- 
pieſt of all defires in this, that it ſcarce ever fails of 
attaining its ends, when not diſgraced by aflecta- 
tion. In ſhort, though her power was very ſmall, 
me was in her heart one of the warmelt friends. 
ne had been a moſt aftectionate wife, and was a 
molt fond and tender mother. 
As our hiſtory doth not, like a newſpaper, give 
ow characters to people who were never heard of 
before, nor. will ever be heard cf again; the reader 
may hence conclude, that this excellent woman will 
hereafter appear to be of ſome importance in our 
Hiſtory. 
Non was Jones a little pleaſed with the young 
entleman himſelf, whoſe wine he had been drink- 
ang. He thought he diſcerned in him mach good 
jenie, though a little too mucli tainted with towns 


Hvppery ; but what recommended him moſt to Jones, 
er v . | 7 
Were tome ſentiments of generoſity and humavity, 


# 


@wiich occafionally dropt from him; and particular- 
ly mauy-expreſfions of the higheſt dilintereſtedneS 
ns the aflair of love. Ou which ſubject tlie young 


J a 
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gentleman delivered himſelf in a language which 
might have very well become an Arcadian ſhepherd 
of old, and which appeared very extraordinary when 
proceeding from the lips o a modern fine gentle- 
man; but he was only one by imitation, and meant 


| by nature for a much better character, 


. 


IWhat arrived while the company were at breaifaſl, with 
ſome hints concerning the government of daughters. 


R company brought together in the morning 
the ſame good inclinations towards each other 
with which they had ſeparated the evening before ; 


but poor ſoncs was extremely diſcontulate ; for he 


had juſt received information from Partridge, that 
Mrs Fitzpatrick had left her lodging, and that he 


could not learn whither ſhe was gone. This news 


highly afflicted him, and his countenance, as well as 
his behaviour, in detiance of all his endeavours to 
the contrary, betrayed manifeſt indications of a dif- 
ordered mind. N 

Txt difcorrie turned at preſent, as before, on 
love; and Mr Nightingale again expreſſed many of 
thoſe warm, generous, aud difintereited ſentiments 
upon this fubject, which wiſe and ſober men call ro- 
mantic, but which wiſe and ſober women generall 
regard in a better light. Mrs Miller (tor fo the mi- 


ſtreſs of the houſe was called) greatly approved thoſe 


ſentiments ; but when the young; gentleman appeal- 
ed to Mils Nancy, ſhe anſwered only, That the be- 
heved the gentleman who had ſpoke the leaſt, was 
capable of feeling the moſt. 

Tr1s compliment was ſo apparently directed to 
Jones that we ſhould have been ſorry had he paſſed 
it by unregarded. He made her, indeed, a very po- 
lite anſwer, and concluded with an oblique hint, 
that her own ſilence ſubjected her ro a {utpicion of 
the fame kind: for, indeed, ſhe had ſcarce opened 
her lips either now, or the laſt evening. 


© I ant glad, Nanuy,” ſays Mrs Miller, © the gentle- 
man hath made the obſervation ; I protelt I am at. 
s moſt of his opinion. What can be the matter with 
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© you, child? I never ſaw ſuc“ an alteration, What 
is become of all your gaiety ? Would you think, 
Sir, I uſed to call her my little prattler? She hath 
© not ſpoke twenty words this week.” 

Here their converſation was interrupted by the 
entrance of a maid- ſervant, who brought a bundle 
in her hands, which, ſhe ſaid, was delivered by a 
porter for Mr Jones. She added, That the man im- 
mediately went away, ſaying; it required no anſwer. 

JoxkEs expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe on this occaſion, 
and declared it mult be ſome miltake : but the maid 
perſiſting that ſhe was certain of the name, all the 
women vere deſirous of having the bundle imme— 
diately opened; which operation was, at length, 
pertormed by little Betſey, with the conſent of Mr 
jones; and the contents were found to be a domi- 
4 1 no, a maſk, and a maſquerade ticket. 

Jos was now more poſitive than ever, in aſ- 
ſerting that theſe things muſt have been delivered 
by miſtake; and Mrs Miller herſelf expreſſed ſome 
2 doubt, and faid, ſhe knew not what to think. But 

% when 'Mr Nightingale was aſked, he delivered a ve- 
ry different opinion. All I can conclude from it, 
Sir, {aid he, is, that you are a very happy man: 
Sy 1 © for I make no doubt but theſe were ſeut you by 
| = © ſome lady whom you will have the hap N of 
50 L meeting at the maſquerade.” 

i 5 Joxks had not a ſufficient degree of vanity to en- 
tertain any {ach flattering imaginations ; nor did 
Mrs Miller herſelf give much ailent to what Mr 
Nightingale had ſaid, till Mus Nancy having lifted 


4 up the domino, a card dropped from the fleeve, in 
5 which was written as follows: 


To Mr Jon ES. 


© The Queen of the Fairies ſends you this ; 
Je her favours not amiſs.” 
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Mas Miller and Miſs Nancy now both agreed 
inn Mr Nightingale, nay, Jones hiratell was almoſt 
perſueded to be of the tame opinion. And as no 
"hp lady bat Mrs Fitzpatrick, he thought, kaew 
bis lod ing, he began to flatter himielf wich ſome 


= 
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Hopes, that it came from her, and that he might 


poſſibly ſee his Sophia. Theſe hopes had, ſurely, 
very little foundation; but as the conduct of Mrs 
Fitzpatrick, in not ſeeing hin according to her pro. 
mile, and in quittnig her lodgings, had been very 
odd and unaccountable, he conceived ſome faint 
bopes, that ſhe (of who he had formerly heard a 
very whimſical character) might potlibly intend to 
do him that fervice in a ſtrange manner, which the 
declined doing by more ordiuary methods, To ſay 
the truth, as nothing certain could be concluded 
from ſo odd and uncominon an incident, he had the 
rome latitude to draw what 1m.ginary concluſions 

rom it he plealed. As Ins temper, therefore, was 
naturally ſanguine, he indulged it on this occaſion, 
and his ima inatiou worked up a thouland conceits, 
to favour and ſupport his expectations of meeting 
lis dear Sophia in the evening. 

READER, if thou halt any good wiſhes towards 
me, I will fully repay them, by wiſhing thee to be 
poſſeſſed of this ſanguine diſi oſition of mind: fince, 
after having read mach, and conſidered long on 
that ſubject of happineſs, which hath employed t6 
many great pens, I am almolt inclined to fix it in 
the polſeſſion of this temper, which puts ns, in a 
manner, out of the reach of Fortune, and makes us 


happy without her afhitance. Indeed, the ſenſations - 


of pleaſure it gives are much more conſtant, as well 
as much keeuer than thoſe which that blind lady 
beſtows; Nature having wiſely contrived, that ſome 
ſatiety and langour ſhould be annexed to all our 
real enjoyments, jet we ſhould be fo taken up by 
them, as to be {topped from further purſuits, |{ 
make no manner of doubt bur that, in this light, 
we may ſee the imaginary future chancellor juſt 
called te the bar, the archbiſhop in-crape, and the 
prime miniſter at the tail of an oppoſition, more 
traly happy than thoſe who are inveſted with all 
the power and profit of thoſe reſpective offices. 

Mx Jones having now determined to go to the 
maſquerade that evening, Mr Nightingale offered 
to conduct him thither. The young gentleman, at 
the ſame time, offered tickets to Miſs Nancy aud 
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© her mother; but the good woman would not accept 
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them. She ſaid, She did not conceive the harm 
which ſome people imagined in a maſquerade ; but 
that ſuch extravagant diverſions were proper only 
tor perſons of quality and fortune, and not for 


voung women who were to get their living, and 
could at beſt hope to be married to a good tradeſ- 
man. 


A tradeſman!' cries Nightingale, © you 
* ſhan't undervalue my Nancy. There is not a 
nobleman upon earth above her merit.“ O fy, 
Mr Nightingale, anſwered Mrs Miller, you muſt 
not fill the girl's head with ſuch fancies : but if 
it was her good lack (ſays her mother with a fim- 
per) to find a gentleman of your generous way of 
thinking, I hope the would make a better return 
to his gencroſity, than to give her mind up to ex- 
travagant pleaſures. Indeed where young ladies 
bring great fortunes themſelves, they have ſome. 
right to iofiſt on ſpending what is their own; 
aud, on that account, I have heard the gentlemen 
ſay, a man has ſometimes a better bargain with a 
poor wife than with a rich one,——But let my 
daughters marry whom they will, I ſhall endea- 
vour to make them bleſſings to their huſbands. — 
beg, therefore, I may hear of no more maſque- 
; rades, Nancy is, I am certain, too good a girl to 
; delive to go; for ſhe malt remember when you 
© carried her thither laſt year, it almoſt turned her 
head; and the did not return to herſelf, or to her 
© needle, in a month afterwards,” 
+; THovcn a gentle ſigh, which ſtole from the bo- 
ſom of Nancy, ſeemed to argue ſome ſecret di ſap- 
'obation of theſe ſentiments, the did not dare open- 
to oppoſe them. For as this good woman had all 
be tenderneſs, ſo the had preſerved all the authorit 
of a parent ; aud as her indulgence to the deſires of 
r children was reſtrained ouly by her fears for 
eir fatety and future welfare, fo ſhe never ſuffered 
mole commands, which proceeded from ſuch fears, 
6 be either diſobeyed or diſputed. And this the 
pung gentleman who had lodged two years in the 


Puſe, knew fo well, that he preſently aequieſced in 
Ac reguial. 
vor. 11. C 
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Mx Nightingale, who grew every minute fonder 
of Jones, was very deſirous of his company that day 
to dinner at the tavern, where he offered to intro- 
duce him to ſome of his acquaintance ; but Jones 
begged to be.excuſed, as his cloaths,” he ſaid, 
< were not yet come to town,” | 

To confeſs the truth, Mr Jones was now in a ſitu- 
ation which ſometimes happens to be the caſe ot 
young gentlemen of much better figure than him- 
4elf.. In ſhort, he had not one penny in his pocket; 
a ſituation in much greater credit among the an- 
cient philoſophers than among the modern wiſe men 
who hve in Lombard-ſtreet, or thoſe who frequent 
White's chocolate-houſe. And, perhaps, the great 
honours which thoſe philoſophers have aſcribed to 
an empty pocket, may be one of the reaſons of that 
high contempt in which they are held in the afore- 
ſaid ſtreet and chocolate-houſe. 

| Now, if the ancient opinion, that men might liv 
very comfortably on virtue only, be, as the modern 
wiſe men juſt above mentioned, pretend to have diſ- 
covered, a notorious error, no leſs falſe is, 1 appre- 
hend, that poſition of ſome writers of romance, that 
a man can live altogether on love: for however de- 
licious repaſts this may afford to ſome of our ſenſes 
or appetites, it is moſt certain it can afford none to 
others. Thoſe therefore who have placed too great 
a confidence in ſuch writers, have experienced their 
error when it was too late, and have found that love 
was no more capable of allaying hunger than a roſe 
is capable of delighting the ear, or a violin of gra- 
tifying the ſinell. '\P 

NoTwiTHSTANDING, therefore, all the delicacies 
which love had {ſet before him, namely, the hopes of 
ſeeing Sophia at the maſquerade, on which, however 
ill-founded his imagination might be, he had volup- 
tuouſly feaſted during the whole day, the evening 
no ſooner came than Mr Jones began to languiſh for 
ſome food of a profler kind. Partridge diſcovered 
this by intuition, and took the occaſion to give ſome 
oblique hints concerning the bank-bill; and when 
theſe were rejected with diſdain, he collected cou- 
rage enough once more to mention a return to Mr 


Allworthy. 
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© PARTRIDGE,' eries . © your. cannot ſee my 
© fortune in a more deſperate light than 1 ſee- 
it myſelf; and I begin heartily to repent that I 
ſuffered you to leave a place where you was ſet- 
© tled, and to follow me. However, I infilt now 
© on your returning home; and for the expence. 
© and trouble which you have fo kindly put your- 
 (e]f to on my account, all the cloaths I left behind. 
in your care I defire you would take as your own. 
Jam forry I eau make you no other acknowledg- 
| 4 ment.“ 
„Hs ſpoke theſe words with fo pathetic an accent, 
| that Partridge, among whoſe vices ill- nature or hard- 
neſs of heart were not numbered, burit into tears ; 
* and after ſwearing he would not quit him in bis di- 
itreis, he began with the moit carneſt entreaties to 
urge his return home. For Heaven's fake, Sir," 
= favs he, * do but conſider: what can your Honou: 


e do? How 15 it pofüble you can live in this town. 
n without money ? Do what you will, Sir, or go 
{- wWhere- ever you pleaſe, I am reſolved not to deſert 
e- you. But pray, Sir, conlider,—do pray, Sir, for 
at your own ſake, take it into your conſideration ; and 
le-» 'm ore fays he, that your own good ſenſe will 
es bbick you return home.“ 

to *© How gften ſhall 1 tell thee, anſwered Jones, 
eat « that I have no home to return to? Had 1 an 
ew , hopes that Mr Allworthy's doors would be open to 
ove * receive me, I want no dittrets to urge me: — nay, 
ole © there is no other caute upon earth, which could 
ra- ( gdetain me a moment from flying to his preſence ;_ 

but, alas! that I am for ever banithed from. His 

cies / laſt words were,—O Partridge, they ſtill ring in 
s of my ears His laſt words were, when he gave me 
ever da ſum of money, what it was] know not, but con- 
lup- >* liderable Pm ture it was — His laſt words were 
ning I am reſolved from this day forward, on no ac- 
h for count, to converſe with you any more,” | 
ered Hag Paſſion ſtopt the mouth of Joues, as Sur- 
fore priſe, tor a moment, did that of Partridge ; but he 
yhen oon recovered the ule of ſpeech, and after a ſhort 
cas Preface, in which he declared he had no inquiſitive- 
o Mr Bl 


gels in his temper, enquired what Jones meant by a 
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conſiderable ſum; he knew not how much; and 
what was become of the money. 

Is both theſe points he now received fall ſatisfac- 
tion; on which he was proceeding to comment, when 
he was interrupted by a neſſage from Mr Nightingale, 
who deſired his maſter's company in his apartment. 

WHEN the two gentlemen were both attired for 
the maſquerade, and Mr Nightingale had given or- 
ders for chairs to be ſent for, a circumitance of di- 
tireſs occurred to Jones, which will appear very ridi- 
calous to many ot my readers; this was, how to pro- 
cure a ſhilling: but if ſuch readers will reflect a little 
on what they have themſelves felt from the want of 
a thouſand pound, or, perhaps, of ten or twenty, to 
execute a favourite ſcheme, they will have a perſect 
idea of what Mr Jones felt on this occaſion. For 
this ſum, therefore, he applied to Partridge, which 
was the firſt he had permitted him to advance, and 
was the laſt he intended that poor fellow ſhould ad- 
vance in his ſervice. To ſuy the truth, Partridge had 
lately made no offer of this kind, whether it was that 
e deſired to ſee the bank-bill broke in upon, or that 
ciſftrets ſhould prevail on Jones to return home, or 
trom what other motive it proceeded, I will not de- 
termine. 


. 
Containing the whole hamours of a maſquerade. 


UR cavaliers now arrived at that temple, where 
Heydeg ger, the great Arbiter Deliciarum, the 
great high-prielt of Pleafure preſides ; and, like 
other Heathen prieſts, impoſes on his votaries by the 
pretended preſence of the deity, when in reality no 
ſuch deity is there. A 
Ma Nightingale having taken a turn or two witz 
his companion, ſoon left him, and walked oft with 
a female, ſaying, Now you are here, Sir, you malt 
© beat about for your own game.” | 
Joxes began to entertain firong hopes that li 
Sophia was preſent, and theſe hopes gave him more 
ſpirits than the lights, the mutic, and the company; 
thongh theſe are pretty ſtreng autidotes againſt the 
ſpleen. He now accoited (cry woman he tw, 
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whoſe ſtature, ge or air, bore any reſemblance - 
to his angel. To all of whom he endeavoured to ſay 
ſomething ſmart; in order to engage an anſwer, by 
which he-might diſcover that voice which he thought 
it impoſſible he ſhould miſtake. Some of theſe an- 
ſwered by & queſtion, in a ſqueaking voice, Do yon 
know me?  Mach-the greater numbers 1aid, I don't. 
know you, Sir; and nothing more. Some called him 
an impertinent fellow; ſome made him no anſwer 
at all; ſome ſaid, Indeed I don't know your voice, 
and I ſhall have nothing to ſay to you; and many 
gave him as kind anſwers as he could wiſh, but not 
in the voice he defired to hear. | 
WHuirsrt he: was talking with one of theſe laſt, 
(who was in the habit of a ſhepherdeſs) a lady in a 
domino came up to him, and flapping him on the 
ſhoulder; whiſpered him, at the ſame time, in the 
ear, © If you talk any longer with that trollop, 1 
« will acquaint Mis Weſtern.” 
JoxEs no ſooner heard tliat name, than immedi- 
ately quitting his former companion, he applied to 
the Domino, begging and entreating her to ſhew 


him the lady the had mentioned, if Le was then in- 
the room. 
Tux Maſk walked haſtily to the upper end of the 
innermott apartment before ſhe {poke ; and then, 
inftead of anſwering him, tat down, and declared 


ie was tired. Jones ſat down by ther, and ſtill per-- 


; filted in his entreaties; at laſt the lady coldly an- 
1 ſwered, „I imagined Mr jones had been a more 
e I difcerning lover, than to ſufſer any diſguiſe tocon- 
6 '*-ceal his miſtreſs from lim.“ Is the: here, then, 
0 Madam?“ replied Jones, with ſome vehemence. . 


Upon which the lady cried, —“ Huſh, Sir, you will 
f © be oblerved.—I promite you upon my honour, , 
n Miss Weſtern is not here. | 
it Jos now taking the: Maſk by the hand, fell to 
entteating her in the moſt earneſt manner, to ac- 


is quaint him where he might find Sophia: and whenhe - 
re could obtain no direct anſwer, he began to upbraid !. 
ber gently for having ditappointed him the day be- 
-___Hore; and concluded, ſaying, Indeed, my good 


„ Fairy Queen, I know your -Wipſeſty very well; ot . 
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withſtanding the affected. diſguiſe of your voice, 
Indeed, Mrs Fitzpatrick, it is a little cruel to di- 
vert yourſelt at the expence of my torments.' 
Tune Maſk anſwered, © Though you have ſo in- 
eniouſly diſcovered me, I muſt ſtill ſpeak in the 
lame voice, leſt I ſhould be known by others. And 
do you think, good Sir, that I have no greater re- 
gard for my couſin than to aſſiſt in carrying on 
an affair between you two, which muſt end in her 
ruin, as well as your own? Beſides, I promiſe you, 
my couſin is not mad enough to conſent to her ow: 
deſtruction, if yon are ſo much her enemy as to 
tempt her to it.” 
s, Madam,” ſaid Jones, © yon little know 
my heart when you call me an enemy to Sophia.” 
Ap yet to ruin any one,” cries the other, you 
will allow, is the act of an enemy; and when by 
the ſame act yon mutt knowingly and certainly 
bring ruin on yourſelf, is it not folly or madne!1s; 
as well as guilt ? Now, Sir, my couſin hath very 
little more than her father will pleaſe to give her; 
« very little for one of her faſhion, you know 
him, and you know your own ſituation.” 

Jones vowed he had no ſuch deſign on Sophia 
that he would rather ſuffer the moſt violent of 
deaths than ſacrifice her intereſt to his deſires. He 
faid, he knew how unworthy he was of her every 
way; that he had long ago reſolved to quit all ſuch 
aſpiring thoughts, but that ſome ſtrange accidents 
had made him deſirous to ſee her once more, when 
he promiſed he would take leave of her for ever, 
© No, Madam,” concluded he, © my love is not of 
that baſe kind which ſeeks its own ſatisfaction at 
© the expence of what is moſt dear to its object. 1 
« would ſacrifice every thing to the poſleflion of my 
£ Sophia, but Sophia herlſelt.” 

T:rouGn the reader may have already conceived 
no very ſublime idea of the virtue of the lady in the 
maſk. and though poſſibly ſhe may hereatter ap- 
pear not to deſerve one of the firſt characters of 
her x, yet, it is certain, theſe generous fentiments 
made a {ſtrong impreſſion upon her, and greatly 
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Added to the affection ſhe had before conceived for 
our voung hero. 


Ks 


T1 lady now, after ſilence of a few moments, 
ſaid, She did not ſee his pretenſions to Sophia o 
much in the light of preſumption as of imprudence. 
F. Young fellows,” ſays the, © can never have too 
* aſpiring thoughts. I love ambition in a young 
man, and I would have you cultivate it as much 
as poſſible. Perhaps you may ſucceed with thote 
« who arc infinitely ſuperior in fortune; nay, I am 
* convinced there are women But don't you think 
© me a ſtrauge creature, Mr Jones, to be thus giving 
advice to a man with whom J am ſo little ac- 
4 quainted, and one with whote behaviour to me F 
© have ſo fittle reaſon to be pleaſed ?* 

+ Here Jones began to apologize, and to hope he 
had not offended in any thing he had ſaid of her 
eoulin. To which the Maſk anſwered, © Aud are 
© you 16 little verſed in the ſex, to imagine you can 
« well affront a lady more, than by entertaining ber 
© with your paition for another woman? It the 
© Fairy Queen had conceived no better opinien of 
your gallantry, ſhe would ſcarce have appointed 
© you to meet her at a maſquerade.” | 

Jos had never leſs inclination to an amour tharz 
at preſent ; but pallantry to the ladies was amcng 
his principles of honour; and he bcid it as muclz 
incumbent on him to accept a challenge to love, aa 
If it had been a challenge to fight. Nay, his very 
love to Sophia made it neceſſary for him to keep 
well with the lady, as he made no doubt but the was 
eapable of bringing him into the preſence of the 
other. | | 
HR —_ therefore to make a very warm anſwer 
to her laſt ſpeech, when a Maſk, in the character of 


an old woman, joined them. This Maſk was one of 


thoſe ladies, who go to a maſquerade only to vent 
M-natare, by telling people rude truths, and by en- 
deavouring, as the phraſe is, to ſpoil as much ſport 


1 


aus they are able. This good lady, therefore, havin 2 


ebicrved Jones, and his friend, whom {he well knew, 


In cloſe conſultation together in © corner of the 
room, concluded ſhe could no where ſatisfy her 
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ipleen better than by interrupting them. She at- 
tacked them therefore, and ſoon drove them from 
their retirement; nor was ſhe contented with this; 
but purſued them to every place which they ſhifted 
to avoid her; till Mr Nightingale feeing the diſtreſs 
of his friend, at laſt relieved him, and engaged the 
old woman in another purſuit. 

WulIE Jones and his Maſk were walking toge- 
ther about the room to rid themſelves of the teazer, 
he obſerved his lady (peak to ſeveral Maſks, with the. 
fame freedom of acquaintance as if they had been 
barefaced. He could not help expreſfiug his ſur- 
priſe at this, ſaying, Sure, Madam, you muſt have 
infinite diſcernment to know people in all dit- 
guiſes. To which the lady e Lou can- 
not conceive any thing more inſipid and childiſl. 
than a maſquerade to the people of faſhion, who 
in general know one another as well here as when 
they meet in an ailembly or a drawing-room ; nor 
& will any woman of condition converſe with a per- 

ſon with whom the is not acquainted. In ſhort, 
the generality-of perſons whom you ſee here, may 

more properly be {aid to kill time in this place 
than in any other, and generally retire from 
hence more tired than from the longeſt ſermon. 

To ſay the truth, I begin to be in that fituation 

myſelf; and if I have any faculty at gueſhng, you 
are not much better pleaſed, I proteſt it would 
be almoſt charity in me to go home for your ſake.” 
Tknow but one charity equal to it,“ cries Jones, 

and that is te. ſufler me to wait on you home.“ 

Sure, anſwered the lady, © you have a.{trange opi- 

nion of me, to imagine, that, upon fuch an ac- 

quaintance, I would let you into my doors at this 
time o'night, I fancy you impute the friendſhip 

I have ſhewn my couſin to ſome other motive. 
Confeſs honeſtly ; don't you confider this contri- 
© ved interview as little better than a downright at- 
ſignation? Are you uſed, Mr Jones, to make theſe 
© ſudden conqueſts ?* © I am not uſed, Madam,” {aid 
Jones, © to ſubmit to ſuch ſudden conqueits ; but as 
you have taken my heart by ſurpriſe, the reſt of 
my body hath-a right to follow; ſo you mult par- 
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don me if I reſolve to attend you where-ever you 
© go.” He accompanied thete words with ſome pro- 
per actions; upon which the lady, after a gentle 
rebuke, and faying their familiarity would be ob- 
ſerved, told him, She was going to ſup with an ac- 
quaintance, whither ſhe hoped he would not follow 
her; © for if you ſhould,” {aid ſhe, * I ſhall be thought 
an nnaccountable-creature; though my friend in- 
© deed is not cenſorious, yet I hope you won't fol- 
© low me: I proteſt I ſhall not know what:to ſay if 
you do.“ | 

Tu lady preſently after quitted the maſquerade; 
and Jones, notwithſtanding the ſevere prohibition 
he had received, preſumed to attend her. He was 
now reduced to the ſame dilemma we have mention- 


ed before, namely, the want of a ſhilling, aud could 


* 
1 
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not relieve it by borrowing as before. He therefore 
walked boldly on after the chair in wich his lady 
rode, purſued by a grand huzza from all the chair- 
men preſent, who wiſely take the beſt care they can 
to diſcountenance all walking a- foot by their bet - 
ters. Luckily, however, the gentry who attend at 
the Opera-houſe were too buſy to quit their ſta» 
tions; and as the lateneſs of the hour prevented him 
from meeting many of their brethren in the ſtreet, 
he —, without moleſtation, in a dreſs, which, 
at another feaſon, would have certainly raited a mob 
at his heels, 

TuE lady was ſet down in a ſtreet not far from 
Hanover-ſquare, where the door being preſently 
opened, the was carried in; and the gentleman, 
without any ceremony, walked in after ker. 
Jos and his companion were now together in a 
very well furniſhed and well-warm'd room, when 
the female {till ſpeaking in her maſquerade voice, 
faid, ſhe was ſurpriſed at her friend, who muſt abſo- 


lutely have forgot her apppoiutment; at which, af- 


ter venting much reſentment, the ſaddenly expreſ- 
ſed foine apprehenſion from Jones, and aſked hine 
what the world would think of their having been 
alone together in a houſe at that time of night ? Bus 
inſtead of a direct anſwer to ſo important a queſtien, 


Joucs began to be very inportunate with the lady 
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to unmaſk ; and at length having prevailed, there 
appeared, not Mrs Fitzpatrick, but the Lady Bella- 
ſton herſelf. 

Ir would be tedious to give the particular conver- 
fation, which conſiſted of very common and ordi- 
nary occurrences, and which laſted from two till 
ſix o'clock in the morning. It is ſufficient to men- 
tion all of it that is any way material to this hiſtory ; 
and this was a promiſe that the lady would endea- 
your to find out Sophia, and in a few days bring 
him to an interview with her, on condition that he 
would then take his leave of her. When this was 
thoroughly ſettled, and a ſecond meeting in the 
evening appointed at the ſame place, they ſepa- 
rated; the lady returned to her houle, and Jones to 


his lodgings. 


CK AF. VA. 


Containing a ſcene of diſtreſs, which will appear ver; 
extraordinary to moſt of our readers, 


J ONES having refreſhed himſelf with a few hours 
fleep, ſummoned Partridge to his preſence ; and 
delivering him a bank-note of fifty pounds, ordered 
him to go and change it. Partridge received this 
with ſparkling eyes, though, when he came to reflect 
Farther, it raiſed in him ſome ſuſpicions not very ad- 
vantageous to the honour of his maſter; to theſe 
the dreadful idea he had of the maſquerade, the 
diſguiſe in which his maſter had gone out and re- 
turned, and his having been abroad all.night, con- 
tributed. In plain language, the only way he could 
poſlibly account for the poſleſſion of this note was 
by robbery; and, to confeſs the truth, the reader, 
unleſs he ſhould ſuſpect it was owing to the gene- 
2 of Lady Bellaſton, can hardly imagine any 
other. 


To clear, therefore, the honour of Mr Jones, and 


to do juſtice to the liberality of the lady, he had 
xeally received this preſent from her, who, though 
the did not give much into the hackney charities of 
the ape, fuch as building hoſpitals, &c. was not, 
however, entucly void of that Chriſtian virtue; and 
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cConceived (very rightly I think) that a young fel- 
lo of merit, without a ſhilling in the world, was 

2 no improper object of this virtue. 

4 | Mx Jones and Mr Nightingale had been invited 

a to dine this day with Mrs Miller. At the appointed 
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hour. therefore, the two young gentlemen, with the 
two girls, attended in the parlour, where they wait- 
ed from three till almoſt five before the good wo- 
man appeared. She had been out of town to viſit a a 
relation, of whom, at her return, ſhe gave the tol- 
lowing account. 
f © I Hopx, gentlemen, you will pardon my making 
+ < you wait; Jam ſure if you knew the occaſion. —I 
J have been to ſee a couſin of mine, about ſix miles 
* *< off, who now lyes in.—It ſhould be a warning to 
all perſons (ſays ſhe, looking at her daughters) 
how they marry indii{creetly. There is no happi- 
neſs in this world without a competency. O Nan- 
cy | how ſhall I de{cribe the wretched condition in 
which I found your poor couſin? ſhe hath ſcarce 
lain in a week, and there was ſhe, this dreadful 
weather, in a cold room, without any curtains te 
her bed, and not a buſhel of coals in her houſe to 
{upply her with fire: her ſecond ſon, that ſweet 
little fellow, lyes ill of a quinzy in the fame bed 
with his mother; for there is no other bed in the 
houſe. Poor little Tommy! I believe, Nancy, you 
will never fee your favourite any more; for he is 
really very ill. The reſt of the children are in 
pretty good health ; but Molly, I am afraid, will 
do herſelf an injury : the is but thirteen years old, 
Mr Nightingale, and yet in my life I never ſaw 
a better narſe: the tends both her mother and her 
brother; and, what is wonderful in a creature ſo 
young, ſhe ſhiews all the chearfulnets in the world 
to her mother; and yet I faw her ſaw the poor 
child, Mr Nightingale, turn about, and privately 
wipe the tears from her eyes.“ Here Mrs Miller 
Was prevented, by her own tears, from going on, 
and there was not, I believe, a perſon preſent who 
dilid not accompany her in them; at length ſhe a 
| little recovered herſelf, and proceeded thus: © In all 
this diſtreſs the mother ſupports her ſpirits in a 
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ſurpriſing manner. The danger of her ſon fits 
heavieſt upon her, and yet ſhe endeavours as much 
as pollible to conceal even this concern, on her 
huſhand's account. Her grief, however, ſometimes 
gets the better of all her endeavours; for ſhe was 
always extravagantly fond of this boy, and a molt 
ſenſible, ſweet-tempered creature it is. I protett 
I was never more affected 3 in my life than when! 
heard the little wretch, who is hardly yet ſeven 
years old, while his mother was wetting him with 
her tears, beg her to he comforted. © Indeed, 
Mamma, cried the child, „I ſhan't die; God Al- 

mighty, I'm. ture, won't take Tommy away; let 
heaven be ever ſe fine a place, I had rather ſta/ 
here and ſtarve with you and my papa than go 
to it. — Pardon nie, gentlemen, Tean't help it, 


fays ſhe, wiping her eyes, © ſuch ſenſibility and af. 


« fection in a child And yet, perhaps, he is lcaſt 
the object of pity ; for a day or two will, perhaps, 


place him beyond the reach of all human evils, 


The father is indeed moſt worthy of compathon. 
Poor man, his countenance 1s the very picture of 
horror, and he looks rather hke one dead than 
alive. Oh heavens! what a ſcene did 1 behold at 
my firſt coming into the room! The good creature 
was Iyimpg behind the bolſter, fupporting at once 
both his child and his wife. He had nothing on 
but a thin waiſtcoat: for his coat was fpread over 
the bed, to ſupply the want of blankets. When 
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he roſe up, at my entrance, 1 tcarce knew him. 


As comely a man, Mr fones, within this fortnight, 
as you ever beheld; Mr Nightingale hath icen 
him. His eyes ſunk, his face pale, with a long 
beard ; his body ſhivering with cold, and worn 
with hun ger too; for my couſin ſays, ſhe can har dly 
prevail upon him to eat. He told me himſelf, in 
a whiſper, he told me—I can't repeat it he 
ſaid, he could not bear to eat the bread his chil- 
dren wanted. And yet, can you believe it, geu— 
tlemen? in all this miſery, his wite has as good 
cawdle as if ſhe lay in, in the midſt of the greatcit 
affluence; I taſted it, and I ſcarce ever taited bet- 
ter. —The means of procuring ber this, he faid, 
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© he believed was ſent him by an angel from heaven: 
I know not what he meant; for I had not ſpirits 
< enough to aſk a ſingle queition.” i 

«< Ty1s was a-love-match, as they call it, on both 
fſides; that is, a match between two beggars. I muſt 
indeed ſay I never ſaw a fonder couple; but what 
is their fondneſs good for, but to torment each 
other ?* © Indeed, mamma,” cries Nancy, I have 
always looked on my coulin Anderſon (for that 
was her name} as one of the happieſt of women.” 
I am ſure,” ſays Mrs Miller, © the caſe at preſent is 
much otherwiſe ; for any one might have diſcern- 
ed that the tender conſideration of each other's 
ſufferings, makes the molt intollerable part of their 
calamity, both tothe huſband and the wife. Com- 
pared to which, ape, N and cold, as they afiect 
their own perſons only, are ſcarce evils. Nay, the 
very children, the youngeſt, which is not two years 
old, excepted, teel in the ſame manner; tor they are 
a molt loving tamily ; and, it they had but a bare 
competency, would be the happieſt people in the 
world” I never ſaw the leait lipn of miſery at 
her houſe,” replied Nancy; © I am ture my heart. 


© bleeds for what you now tell me.'*—* © child,” an- 
- ſwered the mother, © ſhe hath always endeavoured 


to make the belt of every thing. They have always 
been in great diſtreſs ; but, indeed, this abſolute 
rain hath been brought upon them by others, 
The poor man was bail for the villain his brother ; 
and about a week ago, the very day before her 
> boy, hag their — were all carried away, and 
old by au execution. He ſent a letter to me of 


* it by one of the bailifis, which the villain never 
delivered. —What muſt he think of my ſuflering 
a week to paſs before he heard of me?“ 


Ix was not with dry eyes that Jones heard this 


narrative; when it was ended, he took Mrs Miller 


apart with him into another room, and deliverins 
her his purſe, in which was the ſum of 501. de- 
Ured her to fend as much of it as the thought pro- 


= to theſe poor people. The lock which M:+ Mile 


er gave qaes on this occaſion is not eaſy to be de- 


| $ibed, She burſt into a kind of agony of traut- 
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port, and cried out, © Good heavens ! is there ſuch 
Da man in the world ?*—But recollecting herlelf, 
ſhe ſaid, © Indeed I know one ſuch ; but can there 
be another?“ © I hope, Madam,“ cries Jones, there 
© are many who have common humanity : ſor to re- 
© lieve ſuch diſtreſſes in our fellow-creatures, can 
© hardly be called more.“ Mrs Miller then took ten 
tneas, which were the utmoſt he could prevail 
with her to accept, and ſaid, She would find ſome 
means of conveying them early the next morniny ; 
adding, that ſhe had herſelf done ſome little matter 
for the poor people, and had not left them in Quite 
ſo much miſery as ine found them, | 
Tu then returned to the parlour, where Nipgl- 
tingale expreſled much concern at the dreadiu! 
| ftuation of tlieſe wretches, whowu indeed he knew ; 
tor he had ſeen them more than once at Mrs NIil 
ler's. He inveighed againſt the folly of niakiny 
one's {elf liable tor the debts of others, vented inn 
ny bitter execrations againſt the brother, and co1- 
cluded with wihing ſomething could be done ivr 
the unfortunate family. * Sappole, Madam,” 1aid 
he, © you ſhould recommend theia to Mr Allworthy ? 
4 Or what think you of a collection! I will o1\E 
them a guinea with all my heart.” | 
Mas Miller made no anfwer; and Nancy, to 
whom her mother had whi;pered the penerotity of 
Jones, turned pale upon the occation ; though, if 
cither of them was augry with Nightingale, it was 
{urely without reaſon, For the liberality of Jones, 
if he had kuown it, was not an example which le 
Had any obligation to follow ; and there are thon- 
lands who would not have contributed a fing le 
halipenuy, as indeed he did not in cliect, tor it 
made no tender of any thing; and theretore, as the 
others thought proper to make no demand, he kept 
his money in his pocket, | 
I HAVE in trutli oblerved, and ſhall never have 2 
better opportunity than at preſent to communicate 
my obſervation, that the world are in peneral di— 
vided into two opinions concerning charity, which 
are the very reverie of each other. One party {ecu 
20 hold, that all acts ot this kind are to be citecme! 
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as voluntary gifts, and however little you give (if 
indeed no more than your good wiſhes) you acquire 
a great degree of merit in ſo doing, Others, on 
the contrary, appear to be as firmly perſuaded, that 
beneficence is a politive duty, and that whenever 
the rich fall greatly ſhort of their ability in relie- 
. ving the diſtreſſes of the poor, their pitiful largeſſes 
| ate {o fir from being meritorious, that they have 
only performed their duty by halves, and are in 
{ne tenle more contemptible than thoſe who hay 
entirely neglected it. | 
To reconcile theſe different opinions is not in 
my power. I ſhall only add, that the pivers are 
generally of the former ſentiment, and the recei- 
vers are aimolt univerſally inclined to the latter, 


3 


| 
4 


E 


Which treats of matters off a very di ferent kind fre: 
thoſe in the preceding chapter, 


| FN the evening Jones met his lady again, and a 

1 long converfation again enſued between them; 
but as it conſiſted only of the ſame ordinary occur- 
Fences as before, we ſhall avoid mentioning particu - 
lars, which we deſpair of rendering agreeable to the 
Teader ; unlets he is one whoſe devotion to the fair 


bom 


5 ſex, like that of the Papiſts to their laints, wants to 
11 be railcd by the heip of pictures. But I am fo far 


from deſiring to exhibit ſuch pictures to the public, 
. that I would with ro draw a curtain over thoſe that 
have been lately ſet ſorth in certain French novels ; 
very bungling copies of which have been preſented 


le us here, under the name of. trauflations. 
ne > Joves prew {till more and more impatient to ſee 
he Sophia ; and finding, after repeated interviews witlz 
pt Lady Bellaſton, no likelihood of obtaining this by 

her means; (tor, on the contrary, the lady began to 
_ treat even the mention of the name of Sophia with 
ate eſentment); he reſolved to try ſome other method. 
di- He made no doubt but that Lady Bellaſton kne:y 
ich where his angel was, ſo he thought it moſt likely 
em. that ſome of her ſervants ſhould be acquainted with; 
ned ue ſame ſecret. Partridge therefore was employed ta- 
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get acquainted with thoſe ſervants, in order to fifk 
this ſecret out of them. 

FE ſituations can be imagined more uneaſy than 

that to which his poor maſter was at preſent redu- 
ced ; for beſides the difficulties he met with in diſco- 
vering Sophia, beſides the fears he had of having di 
obliged her, and the aſſurances he had received fron 
Lady Bellaſton of the reſolution which Sophia had 
taken agaiuſt him, and of ker having purpoſely con- 
cealed herſelf from him, which he had fufficient rea- 
ſou to believe might be true, he bad (till a difficulty 
to combat, which it was not in the power of his m1- 
{treſs to remove, however kind her inclination mic lt 
have been. This was the expoſing of her to be diflu- 
herited of all her father's eſtate, the almoſt inevi- 

table coniequence of their coming together without 
a conſent, which lie had no hopes of ever obtaining. 
App to all theſe the many obligations which Lady 
Bellaſton, whole violent fondneſs we can no longer 
conceal, hatheaped upon him; ſo that by her means 
he was now become one of the beſt cdrefs'd men about 
town; and was not only relieved from thoſe ridicu- 
lous diſtreſſes we have before mentioned, but was 
actually raiſed to a ſtate of affluence beyond what 
he had ever known. 

Nou, though there are many gentlemen who very 
well reconcile it to their conſcienees to poſleſs then. 
ſelves of the whole fortune of a woman, without 
making her any kind of return, yet to a mind, the 
proprietor of which doth not deſerve to be hang”), 
nothing is, I believe, more irkſome than to ſup; ori 
love with gratitude only; eſpecially where inclina— 
tion pulls the heart a contrary way. Such was the. 
unhappy caſe of Jones; for though the virtuous love 
he bore to Sophia, and which left very little afl-c- 
tion for any other woman, had been entirely out of 
the queſtion, he could never have been able to have 
made an adequate return to the generous paſſion of 
this lady, who had indeed been once an object of 
deſire, but was now entered at leaſt into the autumn 
of life, though the wore all the gaiety of youth both 
in her dreſs and manner: nay, ſhe contrived ſtill to 
maintain the roſes iu her cheeks; but theft; lie 
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flowers forced out of ſeaſon by art, had none of tha 
lively blooming freſhneſs with which Nature, at the 

Yroper time, bedecks her own productions. She had, 
beides, a certain imperfection, which renders {ome 
flowers, tho' very beautiful to the eye, very improper 
to be placed in a wilderneſs of ſweets, and what above 
all others is moſt diſagreeable to the breath of love. 

Tuovsh Jones faw all theſe diſcouragemeuts on 

the one fide, he felt his obligations full as ſtrongly 
on the other; nor did he lefs plainly difcern the ar- 
dent pation whence thoſe obligations proceeded, the 
extreme violence of which, it he failed to equal, he 
well knew tie lady would think him ungrateful ; 
and what is worſe, he would have thought himſelf 
{> He knew the tacit conſideration upon which all 
her favours were conferred ; and as his neceſſity ob- 
lived him to accept them, fo his honour, he conclu- 
ded, forced him to pay the price. This therefore he 
refolved to do, whatever milery it coſt him, and to 
devote himſelf' to her, from that great principle of” 
zullice, by which the laws of ſome countries oblige 
'a debtor who is no otherwiſe capable of diſcharging - 
his Qebt, to become the flave of is creditor. | 
Wut he was meditating on thele matters, he 
received the following note from the lady. 


AER fooliſh, but a very perterſe accident, 
„ hath happened tiuce our laſt meeting, which makes 
„it improper 1 (90k fee-you any more at the uſual 
© place, I will, if poſlible, contrive ſome other place 
* by to-morrow. In the mean time, adieu.“ 


PFnrs diſappointment, perhaps; the reader may 
*oncinde was not very great; bat it it was, he was 
chickly reheved ; for in leſs than an hour afterwards + 
another note was bronghit him from the-tame hand 


which contained as jollous. 
2% 


5 


*T nave altered my mind ſince I wrote; a change, 
which it you are no ſtranger to the tendereſt oi 
# all paſfions, you will not wonder at, I am now re- 
Ftolved to fee you this evening at my OWN houſe, 5 
whatever map be the con ſequence. Come to me 
cad at ſcven; I dine abroad, but will. be ar- 


i 1 u. 3. 
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home by that time. A day, I find, to thoſe that 
* ſincerely love, ſeems longer than J imagined. 


© Ir yon ſhould accidentally be a few moments 
before me, bid them ſhew you into the drawing- 
T7 room,” A 


To confeſs the truth, Jones was leſs pleaſed witlt 
this laſt epiſtle than he had been with the former, 
as he was prevented by it trom complying with the 
earneſt eutreaties of Mr Nightingale, with whom 
he had now contracted much intimacy and friend- 
ſhip. Theſe entreaties were to po with that young 
gentleman and his company to a new play, whick 
was to be acted that evening, and which a very large 
party had agreed to damn, from ſome diflike they 
had taken to the author, who was a friend to one of 
Mr Nightingale's acquaintance. And this fort of fun, 
our hero, we are aſhamed to confeſs, would wiilingly 
have preferred to the above kind appointment; but 
his honour got the better of his inclination. 

BETORE we attend him to this intended interview 
with the lady, we think proper to account for both 
the preceding notes, as the reader may poſlibly be 
not a little ſurpriſed at the imprudence of Lady Bel- 
laſton in bringing her lover to the very houſe where 
her rival was lodged. 

FIRSF then, the miſtreſs of the houſe where theſe 
lovers had hitherto met, aud who had been for ſome 
years a penſioner to that lady, was now become a 
methodiſt, and had that very morning waited upon 
her ladyſhip, and after rebuking her very teverely 
for her paitt life, had potitively declared, that ſlle 

would, on no account, be inſtrumental in carrying 
on any of her affairs for the future. 

Tax hurry of fſpirns into which this accident 
threw the lady, made her deſpair of potibly tindiug 
any other convenience to meet Jones that evening; 
but as ſhe began a little to recover from her unec«l1- 
neſs at the ditappomrment, fhe tet her thoughts to 
work, when luckily it came into her head to pro- 
pole to Sopliia to go to the play, which was imme- 
diately conſented to, and a proper lady provided ſor 
hr companion. Mrs Honour was likewiſe diſpatch- 
td with Mrs Eto] on the fame errand of plcature ; 


- 


UT 
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and thus her on houſe was left free for the ſaſe 
reception of Mr Jones, with whom the promiſed her- 
{elf two or three hours of unjnterrupted converta- 
tion, after her return from the place where ſhe 
dined, which was at a friend's lrouſe in a pretty di- 
ſtant part of the town, near her old place of affig- 
nation, where ſhe had engaged herſelf before ſhe 
was well apprized of the revolution that had hap- 
pened in the mind and morals of ker late contidante; 


Gi A. F. X. 


A chapter which, though ſhort, may draw tears from” 
ſomes eyes. | ; 


R Jones was juſt drefled to wait on Lady Bel- 
M latton, when Mrs Miller rapped at his door; 
and being admitted, very earneſtly defired his com- 
pany below ſtairs to drink tea in the parlour, 
Urox his entrance into the room, the preſently 
introduced a perſon to him, faying, This, Sir, is 
my couſin, who hath been to greatly beholden to 
your goodueſs, for which he. begs to return you 
© his ſincereſt thanks.“ $21 
THE man had ſcarce entered upon that ſpeech 
which Mrs Miller had fo kindly pretaced, when both 
Jones and he looking ſtedfaſtly at each other, ſhewed 
at once the utmoſt tokens of ſurpriſe. The voice of 
the latter began inſtantly to faulter; and inſtead 
of finiſhing his tpeech, he ſunk down into a chair, 
crying, It is fo, I am convinced it is fo!” | 
© Bless me, what's the meaning of this! cries Mrs 
Miller, © you are not ill, LI hope, couſin? Some water 
Ea dram this inſtant.“ 35 "0 
Be not trighted, Madam,” cries Jones, I bave 
© almolt as mach need of a dram as your couſin, We 
© are equally ſurpriſed at this unexpected meetings 
* Your * th is au acquaintance of mine, Mrs 
© Miller.” | 


* © Anacquaintance? cries the man. —*Oh Heaven! 


1 


j Ax, au acquaintance,” repeated Jones, © and an 


honoured acquaintance too. When 1 do not love 


and honour the man who dares venture every 
thing 10 preſerve his wife and children from u- 
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© ſtant deil ruction, may I have a flicud capable of 
© difowning me in ad erlity .' 
© O you are an excelient young man,” cries Mrs 
Miller, —* yes, intleed, poor creature! he hath ven- 
| © tured every thing; it he had not had one of the 
© beſt of conſlitutions, it muſt have killed him.” 

6 CoustN,; cries the man, who had now pretty 
well recovered himſelf; this is the angel from. 
heaven whom 1 meant. This is he to whom, bee 
fore I ſaw you, Lowel the preferration of my Pe 
25. He it was to whole gener olity every e 
every ſupport which I haye procured tor her was 
owing. He is indeed the worthieſt, braveit, no- 
blelt of all human beings. O coulin, I have obli- 
gation to this gentleman of tuch a nature! 

MzNriox nothing of obligations, cties Jones 
eagcily, © not a w ord, I inſiſt upon 1t, not a word, 
(meaning, ] tuppole, that he would not hare him 
betray the aft air of the robbery to any perſon)— It 
« by the trifle you have received from me, I have 

© preſerved a whole family, fare pleaſure was ncver 
© bonght ſo cheap.“ 

O, Six, cries te man, „I with von could this 


1 
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© inftant-ſve my houſe, Ii any per {On had ever 2 f 
right to tie ple aiure you me ution, I am convin- N 

« ced it is vourſelf. My coviin tells me, ſhe ac- | - 
« quainted you with the diſtreſs in which lhe tound t 
ens. That, Sir, is all greatly removed, and chiefly 1 
by your goodness. My children bave now a ll 
bed to ly on, and they have they hay h 
c eternal bletlings reward you for it they. has b. 
( bread to cat. My ule boy is recovered; my mA 
wife is out of danger, 119 Lam Nappy. All, ail Tt 
« owing to you, Sir, and to my coniin here, one of th 
the beit of women. Incgee d, Sir, Luft ſee you at = 
„ my houſe, —Iodcod y wife mult ſee you, and 4 

c thank you. My children too muff exprels th 
« their gratitude. Indeed, Sit, they are not with N1Þ 
ont a ſbuſe of their obligation ; but Mat is niy * u. 


feeling when I ref\«t to whom I owe, that they 
are now capable of expretlin, their gratitude. 
0, Sir! the little hearts which you have warn: d 
c had now been cold as ice without your afiiliauce, 


. 2 
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Here Jones attempted: to prevent the poor man 

from N but indeed the overflowing of his 

own heart would of itſelf have ſtopped his words, 

And now Mrs Miller likewHe began to pour forth 

thankſpivings, as well, in her own name as in that 

of her couſin, and concluded with faying, She 
doubted not but ſuch goodnels would meet a glort 
ous reward. | 

ONES anſwered, He had been ſufficiently reward- 
ed already. * Your couſin's account, Madam,“ ſaid 
he, © hath given me « {ſenſation more pleaſing than 
+] have ever known, He muſt be a wretch Whois 
unmoved at hearing ſuch a ſtory ; how tranſport- 
ing then mult be the thought of having happily 
acted a part in this ſcene ! li there are men who 
cannot feel the delipht of giving happineſs to 
others, I ſincerely pity them, as they are inca- 

puble of taſting what is, in my opinion, a 33 

nonour, a higher intereſt, and a. ſweeter pleaſure 

than the ambitious, the avaricious, or the volup 
trous man can ever obtain.” 

Tur. hour of appointment being now come; 
Jones was forced to take a hatty leave, but not be- 
tore hie had heartily haken his friend by the hand, 

and deſired to fee him again as ſoon as poflible ; pro- 

ming that he would bimſelf take the firſt oppor- 
tunity of viſiting him at his own houſe. He then 

| ſtept into his chair, and proceeded to Lady Bella- 
ſtoa's, greatly exulting in the happine( which he 

had procured to this poor family; nor could he for- 

bcar reflecting without horror on the dreadful con- 

ſequences which mult have attended them, had he 
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| liſtened rather to the voice of ſtrict juſtice than to 
i that of mercy, when he was attacked on the high. 
. road. | 

Mas Miller ſung forth the praiſes of Jones during 


the whole evening; in which Mr Anderton, white he 
| Mayed, to pailonately accompanied her, that he 
was often on the very point of mentioning the eir- 
cumſtances of the robbery. However, he luckily 
—pPecolletted himſelf, and avoided. an indifcretion 
Pvhich would have been ſo much the greater, as he 
Row Mrs Miller to be cxtremely ftrict and nice 22 
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her principles, He was likewiſe well apprized of 
the Joquacity of this lady; and yet ſuch was his gra- 
titude, that it had almott got the better both of dit- 
eretion and ſhame, and made him publiſh that 
which would have deiamecd his own character, rather 
than omit any circumſtances which miglit do the 
fulleit honoar to his benefactor, | | 


RN 
Ta which the reader will 3e ſurpriſed, 


MI Jones was rather earlier than the time ap- 
| pointed, and earlier than the lady, whole ar- 
rival was hinder-l not only by the diſtance of the 
place where ſhe dined, but by ſome other cro(s ar- 
c1:{ents, very vexations to one in her ſituation of 
mind. He was accordingly ſhewn into the drawin g- 
room, where he had not been many minutes before 
the door opened, aud in came no other than So- 
phia herſelf, who had left the play before tbe end 
of tlie firſt act; for this, as we hare already ſaid, 
being a new play, at which two large parties met, 
the one to damn, and the other to appland, a vio- 
Jent uproir, and an engagement hetween the two 
parties, had 1o terrified our heroine, that ſhe was 
glad to put herſelf under the protection of a yonn 
entleman, who ſafely conveyed her to her chair, 
As Lady Bellaſton had acquainted her that fic 
ſhonld not be at home till late, Sophia, expecting to 
find no one in the room, came haſtily in, and went 
directly to a glaſs which almoſt fronted her, with— 
ont once looking towards the upper end of the room, 
ere the ſtatue of Jones now ſtood motionleſs. 
In this glaſs it was, after contemplating her own 
lovely face, that ſhe firſt diſcovered the ſaid ſtatne; 
when inſtantly turning about, ſhe perceived the rea- 
lity of the viſion : upon which ſhe gave a violent 
ſcream, and ſcarce preſerved herſelf from fainting, 
ti!i Jones was able to move to her aud ſupport her 
in bis arms. . 3 
To paint the looks or thoughts of either of theſe: 
lovers is beyond my power. As their ſeuſations, 
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a been too bi for their own utterance, it cannot be 

” ſuppoſed that I ſhould be able to expreis them: 

and the misfortune is, that few of my readers have 

been enough in love, to feel by their own hearts what 
paſt at this time in theirs. i | 

* AFTER a ſhort paule, Jones, with faultering ac- 

cents, {aid I ſee, Madam, you are ſurpriied. 

K Surpriſe!' anſwered ſhe; Oh heavens ! In- 

dced, Il am furprited. I almoit doubt whether you 

ate the perſon you ſeem.” © Indeed,” cries he, © my 

Sophia, pardon me, Madam, tor this once calling 

« you ſo, I am that very wretched Jones, whom For- 

tune, after ſo many diſnppointzients, hath, at lait, 

„ kindly conducted to you. Oh! wy Sophia, did 

< you know the thouſund torments 1 have ſuſleted 

| „in this long, fruitleſs purſuit, Purſuit of 

hom!“ ſaid Sophia, a little xecoliccting herſeli, 


F 
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„and aſſuming a reſerved air.— Can you be fo crucl 
| >< to aſk tliat queſtion ?* cries Jones, © need I fay 
of you? © Ot me! an{wered Sophia: Hath Mr 


Jones then any fuch important buliuel(s with me:!“ 
© To ſome, Madam,” cries Jones, „this might ſeem 
. ; 7 , IVR Ov * 1 

- an important buſineſs, (giving her the pockets 
- F pe , (2 HS 1 5 


5 book.) IJ hope, Madam, Fo will find it of the 1umme 
5 value as when it was lolt.“ Sophia took the pocket- 
book, and was yoiug to lpcak, when he interrupt- 
S ed ler thus; © Let us not, I belcech you, loſe one 
5 of thoſe precious moments which Fortune hath fo 
Oi „ kindly tent us.——O wy Sophia, I have buſineſs 
8 ei a much lupeilor kind. ——— Thus on my knees, 
h.. let me atk your pardon.” * My pardon,” cries 
3 # ite; —* Sure, Sir, after what is paſt, you cannot 

| F expect after what I have heard I tcaice 
2 # know what I lay,” anſwered Jones, * By heavens 2 
_ [ (carce wiſh you would pardon me. O my Sophia, 
_ henceforth never caſt away a thought on ſuch a 


ent 8 wrietch as Iam. If any emembrance of me fhronld 
eve 1itrude to give a moment” uncaſineſs to that 
; tender boſom, think of my unworthinets ; and let 
her | FF 1 f 
te remenabrance of what paſt ut Upton blot we 
tor ever jrom your mind.” 
SOP la flood trembling all this while, Her face 
as Whiter than inow, and her heart was throbbing 
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through her ſtays, Bat at the mention of Upton, a 
bluſh aroſe in her cheeks, aud her eyes, which be. * 
fore the had ſcarce lifted up, were turned upon 
Jones with a 8 of diſdain. He anderitood this 
ſilent reproach, and replied to it thus: © O my So- 5 
« phia, my only love, you cannot hate or deſpite me 
more for what happened there than I do myſelf: 
but yet do me the juſtice to think, that my heart 
was never unflithful to you. That had no ſhare 
in the folly I was guilty of; it was even then 
unalterably.yours, Tliough I deſpaired of poſ- 
{-fling yon, nay, al:nolt ot ever ſecing you more, 
I doated itill on your charming idea, and could ie. 
riouſly love no other woman. But it my heart 
had not been engaged, ſhe, into whoſe company 
I accidentally fell at that curſed place, was not an 
object of ſerious love Believe me, my angel, 1 
never have ſeen her from that day to this; and 
never intend, or delire, to ſee her again.“ Sophia, | 
in her heart, was very glad to hear this; but tir. * 
1 cing into her face an air of more coldnels than {i.e 
1 had yet aſſu med: © Why,” ſaid ſhe, © Mr Jones, do 
3 © you take the trouble to make a defence, wheie 
| © you are not accuſed ? If I thonght it worth while 
© to accuſe you, I have a charge of an unpardonable 
£ nature indeed.“ What is that, for Heaven's 
© ſake?” auſwered Jones, trembling and pale, expect- 
ing to hear of his amour with Lady Bellaſton. Ol, 
ſaid the, © how is it poſſible ! can every thing noh!e, 
© and every thing baſe, be lodged together in tie 
© {ame boſom ?? Fad y Bellaſton, aud the ignomini— 
ous circumſtance of having been kept, roſe again 
in his mind, and itopt his mouth from any repiy. 
Could I have expected,“ proceeded Sophia, * fuch 
© treatment from you? nay, from any gentleman, 
from any man of honour ? To have my name tra- 
£ duced in public; in inus among the meanelt vul- 
£ par! to have any little favours that my unguard- 
ed heart may have too lightly betrayed me to 
© grant, boaſted of there! nay, even to hear that 
you had been forced to fly from my love!“ =_ % 
Nothixc could equal Jones's ſurpriſe at theſe Be 
words of Sophia; but yet, not being guilty, he was me 
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much le embaraſſed how to detend lümfelf, than 
it ne had touched that tender ſtring at which his 
conſtience had been alarmed. By fome examina». 
tion he preſently found, that her ſuppoſing him 
onilty of ſo ſhocking; an outrage againſt his love, 
and her reputation, was entirely owing to Partridge's 
talk at the inns, before landlords and ſervants; for 
! Sophia confelled to him, it was from them that fle 
received her intelligence. He had no very great dit- 
” ficulty to make her believe that he was entirely in- 
nocent of an oflence ſo foreign to his character : 
birt the had a great deal to hinder him from going 
inſtantly home, and putting Partridge to death, 
avhich he more than once {wore he would do. This 

f - point being clenred up, they ſoon found themſelves 
23 4o well pleated with each other, that Jones quite for. 
1 got he had begun the convertation with conjuring 
d * her to give up all thoughts of him; and ſhe was in 
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„ „ aa temper to have given car to a petition of a very 
8 dliflerent nature: for before they were aware, they 
my had both gone fo far, that he let fall fome words 
0 that founded like a propoſal of marriage, To which 
the replied, That did not her duty to her father for- 
le bid her to follow her own inchnations, ruin with 
„% him would be more welcome to her, than the molt 
ibs affluent fortune with another man. At the mention 
Ct» * of the word ruin he ſtarted, let drop her hand, which. 
my ne held for ſoine time, and ſtribhing Ins breaſt with 
. his own, cried out, Oh, Sophia, can 1 then ruin 
tne c thee? No; by heavens, no! 1 wiil never act fo bate 
NV © a part, Deareſt Sophia, whatever it coſts me, I will 
am ( renounce yon; I will give you up: I will tear all 
Di. . 


pi, *< ſach hopes from my heart, as are inconſiſtent with 
uch your real good. My love 1 will ever retain, but 


nan, - it ſhall be in ſilence; it thall_ be at a diftance 
tra- from you; it mall be in ſome föréign laud; from 
vul⸗ whence uo voice, no 5. oh of my deſpair, hall ever 
ard- reach and diſturb your ears. And when 1 am 
Fa RS. dead” He would have gone on, but was ftopt 
tha 


by a flood of tears, which Sophia let fall in his bo- 
om, upon which ſhe leaned, without being able to 
heſe peak one word, He kifled them off, which, for 
Was tome moments, ſhe allowed him to do without au 
Vor. III. E | 
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reſiſtance; but then recollecting herſelf, gently with- 
Arew out of his arms; and, to turn the diſcourſe 
from a ſubject too tender, and which the found ſhe 
could not ſupport, bethought herſelf” to aſk him a 


. queſtion ſhe never had time to put to him before, 


How he came into.that room? He begun to ſtam- 
mer, and would, in all probability, have raiſed her 
ſuſpicions by the anſwer he was going to give, 
when, at once, the door-opened, in came Lady 
Bellaſton. 

Having advanced a few ſteps, aud ſeeing Jones 


and Sophia together, the ſuddenly ſtopt.; when, after 


a pauſe of a tew moments, recollecting herſelf with 
admirable preſence of mind, ſhe ſaid, —though with 
tufficient indications of ſurpriſe both in voice and 
countenance—* I thought, Mits Weſtern, you had 
been at the play?“ | 

Tnovcn Sophia had no opportunity of learning 
of Jones by what means he had diſcovered her, vet 
as the had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the real truth, 
or that Jones and Lady Bellaſton were acquainted, 
ſo ſhe was very little confounded : and the lets, as 
the lady had, in all their converſations on the ſub— 
zect, entirely taken her fide againſt ker father. With 
very little heſitation, therefore, ſhe went throngh 
the whole ſtory of what had happened at the play- 
houſe, and the cauſe of her hail y return, 

THe length of this narrative gave Lady Bellaſton 
an opportunity of rallying her {pirits, and of con— 


ſidering in what manner to act. And as the beha- 


viour of Sophia gave her hopes that Jones had not 


betrayed. her, the put on an air of good-humour, *' 


and ſaid, „I ſhould not have broke in ſo abraptly 


upon you, Miſs Weſtern, if I had known you had 


5 COMPAny.:.:- | | 
Lap Bellaſton fixed her eyes on Sophia whillt ſlie 


| Hoke tlieſe words, To which that poor young lady, 


having her face overſpread with bluſhes and con- 


fuſion, anſwered, in a ſtammering voice, © I am ſure, 7 
„Madam, I ſhall always think the honour of your XX 
I hope, at leaſt,' cries 8 
lady Bellaſton, I interrupt no bulineſs.”—* No, Ma- 8 
dam, anſwered Sophia, our buſmeſs was at an 


4. Ladyſhip's company 
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© end. Your Ladyſhip may be pleaſed to remember, 
] have often mentioned the loſs of my pocket-book, 
© which this gentleman having very luckily found; 
«© was ſo kind to return it to me with the bill in it.“ 

JoxEs, ever ſince rhe arrival of Lady Bellaſton, 
had been ready to ſink with fear. He fat kicking 
his heels, playing with his fingers, and looking more 
like a fool, if it be poſſible, than a young booby 
ſquire, when he is firſt introduced into a polite as 
ſembly. He began, however, now to recover him- 
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ſelf; and taking a hint from the behaviour of Lady 
r * Bellafton, who, he ſaw, did not intend to claim any 
1 > acquaintance with him, he reſolved as entirely to at- 
ect the ſtrauger on his part. He ſaid, Ever fince he 
d * > had the pocket-bc- k in his poſleſſion, he had uſed 
d "mY great diligence iu enquiring out the lady whole 
name was writ in it; but ncver till that day could 
= be ſo fortnnate to diſcover her. 
= | 


Sopara had, indeed, mentioned the loſs of her pocz 
„„ © ket-book to Lady Bellaſton; but as Jones, for tome 
d, rreaſon or other, had never once hinted to her that it 
was in his polleſiion, ſhe believed not one ſyllable of 
» what Sophia now fad, and wondcrtuily admired the 


S 3 


th extreme quickneſs of the young lady, in inventing; 
oh ſuch an excaſe, The reafon of Sophia's leaving the 
playhoutè met with no better credit; and though ne 

could rot account for the meetin g between theſe two 
on lovers, the was tirmly perſuaded it was not accidental. 
on- y Wir an aflected {inile, therefore, the faid— In- 
ha. gdecd, Mits Weſtern, you have had very good luck 
not 


iin recovering your money; not only as it fell into 
ur, the hands a gentleman of honour, but as he 
tly happened to diſcover to whom it belonged, Ithink 
nad you would not conſent to have it advertiſed. It 
was great good fortune, Sir, that you found out 
ſhe to whom the note belonged.” IFN 
dy, O Mapan,” cries Jones, © it was incloſed in a 
on- e pocket- book in which the young lady's name was 
ure, witten. 
„our © Thar was very fortunate indeed,” cries the La- 
cries ey ;— and it was no leis ſo, that you heard Miſs - 
Ma- i Weſtern was at my houte;; for ſhe is very little 
t an known.“ FL, -5 : * 
S E 2 
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Jo vs had at length perfectly recovered his {pirits; 
and as he had conceived he had now an opportunit 
of tatisfying Sophia, as to the queition ſhe had aſked 
him jaſt betore Lady Bellaſton came in, he proceed- 
ed thus: © Why, Madam,” anſwered he, © it was by 
the luckieſt chance imaginable I made this diſco- 
very. I was mentioning what I had found, and 

* the name of the owner, the other night, to a lady 
© at the maſquerade, who told me, ſhe believed the 
* knew where I might ſee Miſs Weſtern; and it ! 
would come to her houſe the next morning, ſhe 
would inform me. I] went, according to her ap- 
« pointment, but {Le was not at home; nor could! 
ever meet with her till this morning, when the di- 
* rected me to vour Laꝗyſhip's '. ute. I came uc- 
cordingly, and did mytelt the honour to atk tor 
your Ladyſhip; and upon my faying that 1 had 
very particular buſineſs, a {ſervant ſhewed me into 
this room; where I had not been long before tlic 
young lady returned from the play.“ 

Upon his mentioning the maſquerade, he looked 
very flily at Lady Bellaiton, without any fear of be- 
ing renaiked by Sophia; for fhe was vifibly too 
muci con founded to make any obſervations, This 
hint a little alarmed the lady, and fre was filent; 
vin Jones, who ſaw the apitations of Sophia's mind, 


G i + -Y 


Tetcived to take the only method of relieving her, | 


— 


which was by retiriay + but before he did this, he 


£11d, I believe, Madam, it is cuſtomary to give fone 
s reward on thele occalious ;—I mult inſiſt on a very 
high one for my honeſty z—it is, Madam, 10 let 
« than the hononr of being permitted to pay auv- 
ther viiit here.“ | | 

© Six,” replied the lady, © I make no doubt that 


« yon are a gentleman, and my doors are never {aut | 


£ 10 people of faſhion.” 

Joxts then, after proper.ceremonials, departcd, 
highly to his own ſatisfaction, and no lets to that of 
Sophia who was terribly alarmed left Lady Bellaſton 


tſhould diſcover what the knew already but too well. 4 

.Uzon the ſtairs Jones met his old acquaintance ay 
Mrs Honour, who, notwithſtanding all (he had faid Be 
aoainft him, was now. fo well-bred to behave with BY 
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great civility. This meeting proved indeed a lucky 
Lircumſtance, as he communicated to her the honle 
where he lodged, with which Sophia was unac- 
quainted. 


* 2»2„ũ 9 


„ 
. ju which the thirteenth Book is concluded. 


E elegant Lord Shafteſbury ſomewhere objecta 
to telling too much truth: by which it may 


>. be fairly inferred, that; in ſome caſes, to lie is not 
- only excuſable but commendable. 
| EMH Avr ſurely there are no perſons who may ſo pro- 
— perly challenge a right to this commendable devia- 
| tion from troth, as young women in the fair of 
T love; for which they may plead precept, education, 
d and, above all, the ſanction, nay,I may ſay, thc neceſ. 
o ſity of cuſtom, by which they are reitrain«d, not. 
ic from ſubmitting to the honeſt impulles of nat re 
| (for that would be a foolith prohibition) but from 
ed | owning them. 
e- | Ws are not, therefore, aſhamed. to ſay, that our 
00 heroine now purſhed the dictates of the above men- 
1s toned ripht honourable philoſopher. As the was 
it; | perfectly tatisfied then, that Lady Bellaſton was ig- 
1d, | norant of the perion of Jones, forthe determined to 
er, +» keep her in that ignorance, tiouph at the expence 
he of a little ſibbing. | 
me Toxes had not been long gone, before Lady Bel- 
ery lalton cried, Upon my word, a god pretry youug 
1065 © fellow ; 1 wonder who he is; for 1 don't remember - 
mo- : © ever to have ſten his face before.“ 


>> * Nor I neither, Madam,“ cries Sophia; „I muſt - + 
that * ſay h ;ehaved very handſomely in relation to me 
ſauut note.“ 2 

es; and hes a very handſome fellow,“ ſai + 
ted, the lady; © don't you think o?“ 


rt of 3 * I'r1D not-take much notice of him,“ anſwered 
Hon Sophia; © bat J thought he ſeemed rather aukward - 
well. “ and ungenteel than otherwiſe.” 


ce ; © Yov are extremely right,“ cries Lady Bellatton : - 
| ſaid you may lee, by his. manner, that he hath not kept 

good company. Nay, notwithſtanding his return 
E 3 
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ing your note, aud refuſing the reward, I almoſt 
queſtion whether he is a gentleman. I have 
always obſerved, there is a ſomething in perfons 
well-born, whic n others can never acquire, 1 
think I will give orders not to be at home to him.” 
* Nay, fare, Madam,” anſwered Sophia, one can't 
ſuſpe & after what he hath done ; beſides, if 
your Ladyſhip obferved him, there was an elegance 
in his diſcourſe, a delicacy, a prettineſs of expreſ- 
ſion that, that f 
* I conress,' faid Lady Bellafton, „the fellow 
hath words And indeed, Sophia, you mult for- 
give me, indeed you mult, , 
© I roxcive your Ladyſhip ! ſaid Sophia. 
© Yes, indeed, vou muſt,' anſwered the laughing; 
for I had a horrible ſuſpicion when I firſt came in⸗ 
to the room vow you mult forgive it; buf I 
ſuſpected it was Mr Jones himſelf.” 
Dip your Ladyfhip, indee d ?* cries Sophia, bluſh- 


ing, and affect ing. 1 laugh. 
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Es, I vow 1 did,” anſwered ſhe, I can't ima- 
gine what put it into my head: for give the ſel- 
lo v his wag? he was genteelly dreſs'd; which ! 
think, dear Sophy, is not commonly the caſe with 
your friend.” 

« Tais raillery,* cries Sophia, „is a little cruel, 
Lady Bellaſton, after my promiſe to your Lady- 
Pup,” 

Nor at all, child,” ſaid the lady. — It wonld 
have been cru-l before; ; but after you promiſed me 
never to mury without vour father's conſent, in 
which you know is implied your giving up Jones, 
{are you can bear a little raillery on a paſflion 
which was pardonable enough in a young girl in 
the country, and of which you tell me voa have ſo 
entirely got the better. What mutt I think, my 
dear Sophy, if you cannot bear a little ridicule 
even on his dreſs? I hall begin to fear you are 
very far gone indeed; and al -10ft queſtion whe- 
ther you have deait invenuoafly with me.“ 

© IxPEED, Madam,” cries Sophia, your Ladyſhip 


miſtakes me, if you imagine I had any concern on 


has acco unt.“ 


. FM 
BY. 


O his account! anſwered the lady; © four mult 


dreis; for I would not injure your taſte by an 
other compariſon I don't imagine, my dear 
Sophy, if your Mr Jones had been ſuch a fellow 
as this F 


" ns 20 He 5 


©-I THOUGHT," ſays Sophia, © your Ladyſhip had 


allowed him to be handſome.” 
« Wuon, pray ?' cned the lady, haſtilv. 

M Jones, auſwered Soplua ;—and immediate- 
Iy recollecting herſelf, © Mr Jones !—no, no; Lask 
your pardon ;—I mean the gentleman who was juit 
© now here,” 

O Sorny! Sophy!' cries the lady; © this Mr 
© Tones, I am afraid, ſtill runs in your head.” 

© TrEN, upon my honour, Madain,* ſaid Sophia, 
Mr Jones is as entirely indiflerent to me, as the 
« gentleman who juſt now left us.” 

« Upon my honom,' ſaid Lady Bellaſton, „I be- 
© Heve it. Forgive me, therefore, a little innocent 
raillery; but 1 promile you I will never mention 
his name any more,” 

AxD now the two ladies ſeparated, infinitely more 
to the delight of Sophia than of Lady Bellaſton, who 


wound willingly have tormented her rival a little 


longer, had not buſineſs of wwwre importance called 
her away. As for Sophia, her mind was not per- 
lectly eaſy under this firſt practice of deceit : upon 
which, when the retired to her chamber, the reflected 
with the highe(t uncaſinets, and conicious ſhame, 
Nor could the peculiar hardthip of her ſituation, aud 
the neceſſity of the caſe, at all reconcile her mind 


to her conduct; for the frame of her mind was too 


delicate to bear the thought of having been guilty 
of a talichood, however qualified by circumſtinces, 


Nor did this thought once ſufler her to clole her 


eyes during the whole {ucceediug night, 
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have miſtaken me; I went no farther than his 
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AI Fſſay to prove that an Author will write the beiter, 
for having ſome knowledge of the ſubjett un which he 
writes, 

8 ſeveral pentlemen in theſe times, by the. 
A wonderful force of genius only, without the: 
| leaſt aſiiſtance of learning, perbaps without 
beiug well able io read, have made a confiderable: 
figure in the repubiic of letters ; the modern critics, 
] am told, have lately begun to alert, that all kind 
of learning is intirely ufeleſs to a writer; and, in- 
deed, no other than a kind of tetters ou the natu- 


ral ſprightlineſs and activity of the imagination, 


which is thus weighed down, and prevented from 
foariny to thoſe high flights which otlierwife it 
would be able to reach. | 

Tuis doctrine, I am-afraid, is, at preſent; carried 
much too far: for why ſhould writing differ fo much 
from all other arts? The nimblenels of a dancing- 
Taatter is not at all prejudiſed by being taught to 
move; nor doth any mechanic, I believe, exerciſe 
His tools the worſe by having learnt to uſe them. 


For my*own part, I cannot conteive that Homer or 
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Virgil would have writ with more fire, if, inſtead of 
being maſters of all the learning of their times, they 
had been as ignorant as moſt of the Authors of the 
preſent age. Nor do I believe that all the imagiua- 
tion, fire, and judgment of Pitt, could have produ- 
ced thoſe orations that have made the ſenate of Eng- 
land in theſe our times a rival in eloquence ot Greece 
and Rome, it he had not been ſo well read in the 
writings of Demolthenes and Cicero, as to have tranſ- 
ferred their whole ſpitit into his fpeeches, and with 
their ſpirit, their knowledge too. | | 

| wov: p rot here be nuderftood to inſiſt on the 
ſune fund of learning in any of my biethren, as 
Cicero perſuades us is neceſtary to the conpolition 
of an orator, O:. the contrary, very little reading 
15, I conceive, necsſlary to the poet, iefs to the cri- 
tic, and the leaſt ot all to the politician. For the 
firſt, perhaps, Byſhe's Art of Poctry, and a few of 
our nodern poets, may {uffice ; tor the ſecond, a. 
moderate heap oi plays; and tor tlie laſt, an indif- 
ferent collection ot political journals. 

To ſay the truth, I require no more than that a 
man ſhould have ſine littie knowledge of the tubs 
cet on which he treats, according to the old maxim 
of law, Quam quifque artem norit in ea fe exerceat, 
With this alone a writer may tcinctimes do tolerably 
well; aud indeed, without this, all the other learning 
in the world will ſtand him in little ſtead. 

Fo infiance, let us ſuppote that Homer and Vir- 
gil, Ariſtotle aud Cicero, Thucydides and Livy, could 
have met all togetier, and have clubbed their tex c- 


ral tatents to have compoled a. treatiſe on the art of 


dancing; ] believe it will be readily agreed they 
could not have equalled the excellent treatiſe which 
Mr Effex hath given us on that ſubject, entitled, 
The Rudiments of genteel Education. And, indeed, 
ſhould the excellent Mr Broughton Le prevailed on 
to ſet fiſt to paper, and to coinplete the abovelaid 
rudiments, by delivering down the true principles 
of Athietics, I queſtion whether the world Will have 
any cauſe to lament, that none of the great writers, 
either ancient or modern, have ever treated. about: 
that noble and uletul art. } 9 2 
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To avoid a multiplicity of examples in fo plain a 
caſe, and to come at onde to my point, I am apt ta 
conceive, that one reaſon why many Engliſh writ- 
ers have totally failed in deſeribing the manners of 
upper life, may poſlibly be, that in reality they know 
nothing of it. | 

Tris is a knowledge unhappily not in the power 
of many Anthors ro arrive at. Books will pive us a 
very imperſect idea of it; nor will the ſtage a much 
better: the fine gentleman: formed upon reading 


the former, will almoſt always turn out a pedant;, 


and he who forms himſelf upon the latter, a cox- 
comb. 


Non are the characters drawn from theſe models 
better ſupported. Vanbrugh and Congrere copied 


nature; but they who copy them draw as anhke the 
preſent age, as Hogarth would do it he was to paint 
a rout ora drum in the drefles of Titiau and of Van- 
dyke. lu ſhort, imitation here will not do the buſi- 
neſs. The picture mult be after nature herſelf. A 
true knowledge of the world 1s gained only by con- 
verſation, and the manners of cvery rank mult be 
{een in order to be known. 

Now it happens that this higher order of mortals 
is not to be teen, like all the reit of the-human fj-e- 
cies, for nothing, in the ſtreets, ſhops, and coftce- 
houſes : nor are they ſhewn, like the upper rank of 
animals, for ſo much a-piece. In ſhort, this is a fiphe 
to which no perſons are admitted, without one or 
other of theſe qualifications, viz. either birth or for- 
tune; or what 15 equivalent to both, the honourable 
profeſſion of a gameſter. And, very unluckily for the 
world, perſons ſo qualified very feldom care to take 
upon themſelves the bad trade of writing; which 
is generally entered upon by the lower. and poorer 
fort, as it is a trade which many think requires no 
kind of ſtock io ſet up with. | 

Hencs thole ſtrange monſters in lace and embroi- 
dery, in ſilks and brocades, with vaſt wigs and 
hoops ; which, under the name of lords and ladies, 
itrat the ſtage, to the great delight of attorneys 
and their clerks iu the pit, and of the citizens and 
their apprentices in the galleries; and which. ars 


hy 
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no more to be found in real life, than the centanr, 
the chimera, or any other creature oft mere fiction. 
But to let my reader into a fecret, this knowled ge of 
upper life, though very neceſſary for preventing mi- 
(takes, is no very great reſburce to a writer whoſe 
province is comedy, or that kind of novels which, 
like this I am writing, is of the comic clats, 
Wnuar Mr Pope ſays of women is very applicable 
to molt in this (tation, who are, indeed, fo entirely 
made of form and aſſectation, that they have no 
character at all, at leaſt, none which appears. I will 
venture to ſay, the higheit lite is mach the dulleſt, 
and affords very little humour or entertainment, 
The various callings in lower ſpheres produce the 
great variety of humonrous characters; whereas 
here, except among the fe who are engaged in the 
purſuit of ambition, and the fewer {till who have a 
reliſh for pleaſure, ail is vanity and ſervile imita- 
tion. Drefiing and cards, cating and drinking, bow - 
ing and curteſying make up the buſineſs of their 
lives. | | 

Soux there are, however, of this rank, upon whom 
paſſion exerciſes its tyranuy, and hurries them far 


ME: Fs 


3 beyond the bounds which decorum preſcribes : of 

- FF theſe, the ladies are as much diſtinguiſhed by their 

- noble intrepidity, and a certain ſuperior contempt 

f / of reputation, from the trail ones of meaner degree, 

K as a virtuous woman of quality is, by the elegance 

rand delicacy of her ſentiments, from the honeſt wife 

of a yeoman or ſhopkeeper. Lady, Bellaſton was P 

e | of this intrepid character; but let not my country | | 

e | readers conclude from her, that this is the general | 

e condqact of women of faſhion, or that we meant to 4 

I repreſent them as ſuch. They miglit as well ſup- 

er | Pole, that every clergyman was repreſented by | 

zo | Tiwackum, or erery ſoldier by Enſign Northerton. 4 
Luk is not, indeed, a greater error than that J 

js | which univerſally prevails among the vulgar, who, ö 

ad | borrowing their opinion from ſome ignorant ſaty- 45 

es; rifſts, have affixed the character of lewduefs to theſe | 

ys S³!iimes. On the contrary, I am convinced there ne- | 

nd ner was less of love jatripue carried ou among per- | 

rs ſions of condition, than now. Our pretent: women | 
3 | 


S 
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hie been taught by their mothers to fix their 
thoughts only on ambition and vanity, and to de- 


{ite the pleaſures of love as unworthy their regard; 
aud being atterwards, by the care-ot tuch mothers, 
married without having huſbands, they feem pretty 


well confirmed in the qaſtneſs of thote ſentiments ; 


wenge they content themſelves, for the dull 1c- 
mainder of life, with the purtuit of more innocent, 


but Jam afraid, more clnldith amufements, the bare 


mention of which would ill fort with the dignity of 
this hiſtory. In my humble opinion, the true charac- 
teriitic of the preſent Beau Monde, is rather tolly 
thin vice, and the only epithet which it deſerves 2s 
that of frivolous. 


C-3-A © 


Containing letters aud tther matters which attend amoum. 


TONES had not been long at home before he re- 
ceived the following letter. 


© I was never more ſurpriſed than when I found 
<. you was gone, When you Iett the room, I little 
© imagined you intended to have left the houſe 
without ſeeing me agam. Your behaviour is all 
© of a piece, and convinces me how much 1 ou; | 
© to deſpiſe a heart which can doat upon an 4Gdlv) ; 
though I know not whether I ſhould not admite 
© her cunning; more than her ſimplicity: worderinl 
© both ! For though the underſtood not a word of 
< what paſled between us, ſhe yet had the {kill, the 
© allurance, the what ſhall I call it? to deny, to 
6 
0 
0 
7 
4 
4 
1 


my face, that the knows you, or ever {aw you be- 
tore. — Was this a {ſcheme laid between you, ind 
have you been baſe enough to betray me ? J 
how 1 deſpite her, yon, aud all the world, but 
chiefly, myſelt'! for | dare not write what J 
ihould afterwards run mad to read; but remember, 
I can deteſt as violently as I have loved,” 


* 
- 


Jonks had but little time given him to reflect on 
this letter, hetore a ſecond was brought him from 
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he. e hand; -and this, Mkewäck, we hall ft 
down in the preciſe words, | 


Chap. 2. 


Wu you conſider the hurry of ſpirits in which 
© ] muſt have writ, you cannot be ſurpriſed at any 
© expreffions in my former note. Yet, perhaps, 
© on reflection, they were rather too warm. At 
«£ leaſt, I would, if poſhble, think all owing to the 
© odious playhouſe, and to the impertinence of a 
« fool, which detained me beyond my appointment. 
© How eaſy is it to think well of thoſe we love! - 
perhaps you deſire I] ſhould think io. I have re- 
« ſolved to ſee you to-night ; fo rome to me imme- 
« diately. | 


P. S. I have ordered to be at home to none but 
6 yourſelt.” 


„P. S. Mr Jones will imagine I ſhall aſſiſt him 
cin his defence; for, I believe, he cannot de- 
« fire to impoſe on me more than l deſire to 
« impoſe on myſelf. 


P. S. Come immediately.“ 


To the men of intrigue I refer the determination, 
whether the angry or the tender letter pave the 
greateſt uneaſineſs to Jones, Certain it is, he had 
vo violent inclination to pay any more viſits that 
cvening, unlets to one lingle perſon. However, he 
thought his honour engaged; and had not this been 
motive ſutficient, he would not have ventured to 


blow the temper of Lady Bellaſton into that flame 

of which he had reaſon to think it ſuſceptible, aud 
- of which he feared the contequence might be a dife 
covery to Sophia, which he dreaded. 
diiicontented walks, therefore, about the room, he 
Was preparing to depart, when the lady kindly fre- 
vented him, not by another letter, but by ker own 
preſence- 
in her drets, and very difcompoled in her looks, and 
threw herielt into a chair, where having recorered 
her breath, ſhe faid,——* You fee, Sir, when o- 


After tome 


She entered the room very diforderedt 


© men have gone one length too far, they wiil ftop, 


at nene, It any perton would have ity urn this te 
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c me a week apo, I wonld not have believed it of 
< myſelf.” I hope, Madam,“ faid Jones, my 
© charming Lady Bellaſton will be as difficult to 
© believe any thing againſt one who is ſo ſenſible of 
© the many obligations ſhe hath conferted upon 
T him.“ © Indeed!” ſays ſhe, * ſenſible of obliga- 
tions! Did I expect to hear ſuch cold language 
© from Mr Jones? Pardon me, my dear angel, 
ſaid he, © if after the letters I have received, the 
< terrors of your anger, though I know not kow I 
have deſerved it” © And have I then,” ſays fe 
with a (mile, * ſo angry a countenance ? Have 
< I really brought a chiding face with me ?” IF 
< there honour in man, ſaid he, I have done 
nothing to merit your anger, You remember 
the appointment you ſent me, — I went in purtu- 
< ance,” © I beſeech you,” cried the, © do not run 
through the odions recital. Anſwer me but 
one queſtion, and I ſhall be caſy. Have you not 
< betrayed my hononr to her ?” Jones fell upon 
his knees, and began to utter the moit violent pro— 
tellation, when Partridge came dancing and caper- 
zug into the room, like one drunk with joy, crying 
out, She's found, ſhe's found! Here, Sir, here, 
4 ſhe's here, Mrs Honour is upon the ſtairs.” 
Stop her a moment,” cries Jones, Here, Madam, 
©« ſtep behind the bed, I have no other room nor 
cloſet, nor place on earth to hide you in; ſure 
© never was ſo damn'd an accident.” © D—mn't{ 
indeed!“ ſaid the lady, as ſhe went to her place of 
concealment ; and preſently afterwards in came 
Mrs Honour. Heyday!' ſays the, Mr Jones, 
© what's the matter ? That impudent raſcal, your 
ſervant, would ſcarce let me come up ftairs. I 
hope he hath not the ſame reaſon to keep me from 
you as he had at Upton. I ſuppoſe you hardly 


expected to fee me; but you have certainly be- | 


« witched my lady. Poor dear young lady! To be 
4 ſure, I love her as tenderly as if the was my own 
«© ſiſter. Lord have mercy upon Tou; if yon don't 
4 make her a huſband; an 

«© do not, nothing can be bad enough for you. 


Jones begged her only to whiſper, for that there BY 


a n 
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was a lady dying in the next room.” A ladyY 
eries the ; ay, I ſuppoſe one of your ladies. ——O, 
« Mr Jones, there are too many of them in the 
« world. I believe we are got into the houſe of one; 
« for my Lady Bellaſton, I darſt to ſay, is no better 
« than the ſhou] | be.“ « Huth, huſh,” cries Jones, 
« every wort is overheard in the next room.“ I 
« don't care a farthing,' cries Honour, * I ſpeaks no 
* ſrandal of any one; but to be ſure the fervants 
make no ſcruple of ſaying as how her ladyſhip 
« meets men at another phace—where the houſe goes 
under the name of a poor gentlewoman; bat her 
« ladyfhip pays the rent, and many's the good thing 
« beſides, they ſay, the hath of her.“ Here Jones, 
after expreſſing the utmoſt uneaſineſs, offered to ſtop 
her mouth. © Hey-day ! why ture, Mr Jones, you 


will let ine ſpeak, I ſpeak no fcandal, for ] only 


« ſays what I heard from others, and thinks I to 
* myſelf, much good may it do the gentlewoman 
s with her riches, if ſhe comes by it in ſuch a wicked 
manner. To be ture it is better to be poor and ho- 
„ neft,* „The ſervants are villains,” cries Jones, 
c and abuſe their lady unjuſtly.” © Ay, to be 
« ſure, ſervants are always villains, and fo my lady 
© ſays, and won't hear a word of it.” No, I ar 
convinced,“ ſays Jones, “ my Sophia is above li- 
© ſteniug to ſuch baſe ſcandal.“ Nay, I believe it 
is no ſcandal neither,“ cries Honour; * for why 
© ſhould the meet men at another houſe ? It 
© can never be for avy good: for if the had a 
c 
4 
4 
c 
4 
4 
c 
c 
C 
* 
C 
c 
c 


. 


lawful deſign cf being courted, as to be ſare any 
lady may lawfully give her company to men np- 
on that account; why, where can be the ſenſe— 
] proteſt,” cries Jones, © I can't hear all this of a 
lady of ſuch honour, and a relation of Sophia ; 
betides, you will diſtract rhe poor lady in, the next 
room Let me intreat you to walk with me 
down ſtairs.——“ Nay, Sir, if you won't let me 
{peak, ] have done. Here, Sir, is a letter from. 
my young lagggz— what would ſome men give to 
have this? Bu Jones, I think you are not over 
and above generons, and yet I have heard ſome ſer-- 


Vants fay 


but I am ture you will do me the 
ST 
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7 juſtice to own I never faw the colour of your mo- 
*'ney.* Here Jones haſtily took the letter, and pre- 
ſently after ſlipped five pieces into her hand. He 
then returned a thouſand thanks to his dear Sophia 
in a whiſper, and begged her to leave him to read 
her letter; ſhe preſently departed, not without ex- 
preſſing much grateful ſenſe of his generoſity. 
Lavpy Bellaſton now came from behind the cur- 
tain. How ſhall I deſeribe her rage? Her tongue 
was at firſt incapable of utterance ; but ſtreams of 
fire darted from her eyes, and well indeed they 
might, for her heart was all in a flame. Aut 
now, as ſoon as her voice found way, inſtead of 
expreſſing any indignation agaiuſt Honour or 
her own ſervants, ſhe began to attack poor Jones, 
You ſee,” ſaid ſhe, © what 1 have ſacrificed to you, 
.my reputation, my honour, gone for ever | 
And what return have I found ? Neglected, flight- 
ed for a country girl, for an idiot.“ What 
neglect, Madam, or what flight,“ cries Jones, 
have I been guilty of ?*—4 Mr Jones,“ ſaid ſhe, 12 
© is in rain to dilſerable ; if you will make me eaſy, 
you mult entirely give her up; and as a proof of 
your intention, fhew me the letter.“ © What 
letter, Madam ?* faid Jones. © Nay, ſurely,” faid 
the, you cannot hare the contideuce to deny your 
having received a letter by the hands of that trol. 
lop.“ And can your Ladyſhip,' cries he, © aſk of me 
what I muit part with my honour before 1 grant! 
Have I acted in ſuch a manner by your Ladythip ? 
Could I be guilty of betraying this poor innocent 
girl to you, what ſecurity could you have that I 
thould not act the ſame part by yourſelf? A mo- 
ment's reflection will, I am fare, convince you, that 
a man with whom the ſecrets of a lady are not ſafe; 
muſt be the molt contemptible of wretches.“ Ve- 
ry well,” ſaid ſhe,” I need not inſiſt on your 
becoming this contemptible wretch in your own 
opinion ; for the inſide of the letter could inform 
© me of nothing more than I know already. I ſee 
© the footing you are upon.” Here enſued a long 
converſution, which the reader, who is not too curi- 
ous, will thauk me for not inſerting at length. 1: 
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ſhall ſuffice, therefore, to inform him, that Lady Bel- 


laſton grew more aud more pacified, and, at length, 


believed, or aflected to believe, his proteſtations, 
that his meeting with Sophia that evening was mere- 


ly accidental; and every other matter which the 


reader already knows, and which as Jones ſet be- 
fore her in the ſtrongeſt light, it is plain that the 
bad in.reality no reafon to be angry with him, 
Suk was not, however, in her heart, perfectly ſa- 
tisficd with his refuſal to ſhew her the letter; ſo 


deaf are we to the cleareſt reaſon, when it argues 


againſt our prevailing paſſions. She was, indeed, 
well convinced, that Sophia poſleſled the finſt place 
in Jones's aftections ; and yet, haugbty and amorous 
as this lady was, ſhe ſubmitted, at lait, to bear the 
{ceond place; or, to expreſs it more properly in a 
legal phraſe, was contented with the poſlefhon of 
that of which another woman had the reverſion. 

Ir was at length agreed, that Jones ſhould, for 
the future, vitit at the houſe ; for that Sophia, her 
maid, and all the ſervants, would place theſe viſits 
to tie account of Sophia; and that ſhe herſelf would 
be conſidered as the perſon impoſed upon, "I 

THis ſcheme was coutrived by the lady, and high 
ly reliſhed by Jones, who was indeed glad to have 
a proſpect of ſeeing his Sophia at any rate, and the 
lady herſelf was not a lictle pleated with the impo- 
ſition on Sophia, which Jones, ſhe thought, could: 
not poſſibly diſcover to her for his own fake. 

THE next day was appointed for the firſt viſir,, 


and then, after proper ceremonials, the. Lady Bella»: 


ſton returned home. 


G HK P. „ HI. 
C ontaining various matters. | 


ONES: was no ſooner alone, than be eagerly 
broke open his letter, and cad as follows. 


Sir, it is impoſſible to expreſs. What I have faf-- 
© tered ſince you lett this houſe.; and as I have. rea- 
ſon to think you itend coming here again, I 
© have ſent Honour, though ſo late at night, as ſhe: 

© Fr. 2, 
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tolls me ſhe knows your lodgings, to prevent you. 
I charge yon, by all the regard you have for me, 
not to think of vituing here; for it will certain- 
ly be diſcovered ; nay, I almoſt doubt, from ſome 
things which have dropt from her lady ſhip, that 
ſhe 1s not already without ſome ſuſpicion. Some- 
thing favourable, perhaps, may happen ; we muſt 
wait with patience ; but I onee more-entreat you, 


if you have any concern for my eaſe, de not 
think of returning hither.” 


a U G GA W a 6 


Tuts letter adminiſtered the ſame kind of conſo- 
lation to poor Jones, which Job formerly received 
from his friends. Belides diſappointing all the 
hopes which he promiſed to himſelf from ſeciug So- 
phia, he was. reduced to an unhappy dilemma, 
with regard to Lady Bellaſton ; for there are ſome 
certain engagements, which, as he well knew, do ve- 
ry diflicultly admit of any excuſe for the failure; 
and to go, after the ſtrict prohibition from Sophia, 
he was not to be forced by any human power. At 
length, after much deliberation, which during that 
night ſupplied the place of fleep, he determined to 
feign himſelf fick: for this ſuggetted itſelf as the on- 
ly means of failing the appointed wiſit, without in- 
cenſing Lady Bellaſbon, which he had more than 
one reaſon of deliring to avoid. 

Tux firſt thing, however, which he did in the 
morning, was to write an anſwer to Sophia, which 
he incloied in one to Honour. He then diſpatched 
another to Lady Bellaſton, containing the above- 
mentioned excuſe; and to this he ſoon received the 
following anſwer. 


I An vexed that I cannot ſee you here this after- 
© noon, but more concerned for the occaſion : take 
great care of yourſelf, and have the beſt advice, 
and I hope there will be no danger. am ſo 
«© tormented all this morning with tools, that J have 
< ſcarce a moment's time to write to you. Adieu. 


e P. S. IWIIIL endeavour to call on you this even- 
f £ ing at nine. —— Be ſure to be alone.“ 
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who, 


Mn e now received a viſit from Mrs Millen, 


er ſome formal introduction, begau the fol- 


lowing ſpeech. I am very {orry, Str, to wait upon 
you on ſuch an occaſion; but I hope you will con- 
« fider the ill conſequence which it muſt be to the 
© reputation of my poor girls, if. my houſe ſhould 
© once be talked of as a houſe of ill fame. I hope 
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ou won't think me therefore guilty of imperti- 
nence, if 1 beg; you not to bring any more ladies 
in at that time of night. The clock had {track 
two before one of them went away.” I do aſſure 
you, Madam, faid Jones, the lady who was here 
laſt night, and who ſtaid the lateſt (for the other 
only brought me. a letter), is a woman of very 
great fathion,' and my near relation.” „I don't 
know what faſhion ſhe is of,” anſwered Mrs Miller, 
but F am fare no woman of virtue, unleis a very 
near relatiou indeed, would viſit a young gentle» 
man at ten at night, and ſtay four hours in his 
room witle him alone; beſides, Sir, the behaviour 
of her chairmen ſhews what the was; for they did 


nothing but make jeſts all the evening in the en- 


try, and aſked: Mr Partridge, in the hearing of my 
own maid, it Madam intended to lay with his 
maſter all night ; with a great deal of fuif not 


proper to be repeated. I have really a great re- 


ſpect for you, Mr Jones, upon your own account 
nay, I have a very high obligatien to you for your 
generolity to my conhn.. Indeed I did not know 


how very good you had been till lately. Little did 


L imagine to what dreadful courſes the poor man's 
diſtrels had driven hun. Little did F think, When 
you gave me the ten guineas, that you had given 
them to a highwayman ! O heavens! what good» 
neſs have you ſhewn + how have you preſerved 
this family The character which Mr Allworthy 
hath formerly given me of you, was, 1 find, ſtrictly 
true —And indeed if I had no obligation to-you, 
my obligations to him are ſuch, that, on his ac- 

count, I thould ſhew you the utmoſt retpett ta my 
power. Nay, believe me, dear Mr Jones, if my 
daughters and my own reputation were out of the 
caſe, I ſhould, for your own ſake, be forry that ſo 
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pretty a young gentleman ſhould converſe with 


© theſe women; but if you are relolved to do it, 1 
maſt beg you to take another lodging ; for I do 
el 


not my like to have ſuch things carried on un- 

der my roof; but more eſpecially upon the account 
of my girls, who have little, Heaven knows, be- 
fſides their characters, to recommend them.” Jones 
ſtarted, .and changed colour at the name of Allwor- 
thy. Indeed, Mrs Miller,“ anſwered he, a. little 
warmly, I do not take this at all kind, 1 will ne. 
ver bring auy flander on your houſe; bat I maſt 
© jnfiit on ſeeing what company I pleaſe in my own 
room; and it that gives you any ofience, I ſhall, 
© as toon as I am able, look for another lodging.“ 
] am ſorry we mult. part. then, Sir,” {aid ſhe, © but 
I] am convinced Mr Allworthy himſelf would never 
© come within my doors, if he had the leaſt ſoſpi- 
< cion of my keeping an ill houſe,” © Very well, 
Madam, ſaid Jones. — I hope, Sir,“ faid ſhe, 
yon are not angry; for I wonld not for the world 
« offend any of Mr Allworthy's family. I have not 
„ flept a wink. all night about this matter.'—* I am 
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« forry I have diſturbed your reſt, Madam, faid 


Jones, © bat I beg you will fend Partridge up to me 
immediately; which ſhe promiſed to do, and then, 
with a very low courtely, retired. | 

As foon as Partridge arrived, Jones feil upon him 


in the moſt outrageous manner. © How often, 


faid he © am I to ſuffer for your folly, or rather for 
© my own in keeping you ? Is that tongne of yours 
© reſolved upon my deſtruction ?” 


© was it gave you authority to mention the ſtory of 
© the robbery, or that the man you {aw here was the 
& perſon !! I, Sir ?7 cries Partridge, Now don't 


be guilty of a falſehood in denying. it,” faid Jones. 


If I did mention ſuch a matter,“ anſwers Par- 
tridge, I am fure I thought no harm: for I chould 
not have opened my lips, if it had not been to his 
on friends aud relations, who, I imagined, would 


© have let it go no farther,” But I have a much 
„ heavier charge againſt you,“ cries Jones, than 


* this. How. durſt you,, aiter. all the precautions I 


What have 1 
done, Sir ?' anſwered aftrighted Partridge, © Who 
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I gave you, mention the name of Mr Allworthy.in 
this houſe ?? Partridge denied that he ever had, 


with many oaths. How elle,” ſaid Jones, * ſhould 


Mrs Miiler be acquainted that there was any con- 
nection between him and me? And it is but this 
moment (be told me, the reſjetted me on his ac» 
count.“ Lord, Sir,“ faid Partridge, I deſire 
only to be heard out; and to be ture, never was 
any thing ſo unfortunate; hear me but out, and 
you will own how wrongfully you have accuſed 
me. When Mrs Honour came down flairs laſt 
night, ſhe met me in rhe entry, and aſked me when 
my maſter had heard trom Mr Allworthy ; and to 
be fure Mrs Miller heard the very words; and the 
moment Madam Honour was gone, ſhe called me 
into the parlour to her.“ Mr Partridge,“ ſays ſhe, 
what Mr Allworthy is that the gentlewoman men- 
tioned ? Is it the great Mr Allworthy of Somerſet. 


ire?“ „Upon my word, Madam,” ſays I, I know , 


nothing of the matter.'—* Sure,” ſays ſhe, © your 


- maſter is not that Mr Jones I have heard Mr ü All- 


worthy talk of?“ Upon my word, Madam, ſays I, 
I know nothing of the matter.'—* Then,” ſays ſhe, 
turning to her daughter Nancy, ſays the, © as ſure 
as teu-pence, this is the very young gentleman, 
and he agrees exactly with the ſquire's deſerip- 
tion.” © The Lord above knows who it was told her; 
for Jam tlie arranteſt villain that ever walked up- 
on two legs, if ever it came out of my mouth.— 
I promiſe you, Sir, I can keep a ſecret. when I am 
delired.—Nay, Sir, ſo faz was I from telling her 
any thing about Mr Allworthy, that Ltold her the 
very direct contrary : for though I did net contra- 
dict it at that moment, yet, as ſecond thoughts, 


they ſay, are beſt, fo when I came to conſider that 


ſomebody. maſt have informed her, thinks I to my- 


- ſelf, IL will put an end to the ſtory ; and foT went 


back again into the parlour ſome time afterwards, 
and ſays I, upon my word, fays I, whoever, ſays 
I, told you that this gentleman was Mr Jones, 
that. is, ſays I, that this Mr Jones was that Mr 


Jones, told yon a confounded lie: and I beg, ſays 


I you will never mention any ſuch matter, fays 
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© J; for my maſter, ſays I, will think I muft have 
© told you {o; and I defy any body in the houſe, 
© ever to ſay | mentioned any ſuch word, To be 
certain, Sir, it is a wonderful thing, and b have 
been thinking with myſelf ever ſince, how it was 
© ſhe came to know it; not but l ſaw an old woman 
© here t'bther day a begging at the door, Who fook- 
© ed as like her we ſaw in Warwickſhire, that cauſed 
all that miſchief to us. To be ſure it is never good 
to pats by an old woman without giving her ſome- 
© thing, eſpecially if ſhe Jooks at you; for all the 
© world ſhall never perſuade me but that they have 
© a great power to do miſchief; and to be ſure I 
« ſhall never ſee an old woman again, but I ſhall 
« think to myſelt, Infandum, regina, jubes renovare 
© dolorem. | g 

Tarr ſimplicity of Partridge ſet Jones a laughing, 
and put a final end to his anger, which had indeed 
feldom any long duration in his mind; and inſtead 
of commenting on his defence, he told kim, he,in- 
tended preſently to leave thoſe lodgings, and order- 
ed him to endeavour to get him others, 


CR AF. . 


Which we hope will be very attentively peruſed by young 
| | people of both ſexes. 


ARTRIDGE had no ſooner left Mr Jones, than 
| Mr Nightingale, with whom he had. now con- 

trated a great intimacy, came to him, and aiter a 
mort ſalutation, ſaid, © So, Tom, I hear you had 
company very late laſt nipht. Upon my ſou], you 
are a happy fellow, who have not been in town 
© above a fortnight, and can keep chairs waiting at 
© your door till two in the morning.“ He then ran 
on with mach common-place raillery of the fame 
kind, till Jones at laſt interrupted him, ſaying, © 1 
© ſappoſe you have received all this information 
from Mrs Miller, who hath been up here a little 
© while ago to give me warning, The good wo- 
© man is afraid, it ſeems, of the reputatiou of her 


daughters.) © O ſhe: is wonderfully nice,“ ſays 
Nightingale, upon that account; if vou remem- 


— 
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ber, ſhe wonld not let Nancy go with us to the 
© maſquerade.” Nay, upon my honour, I think 


« the's in the right of it,“ ſaid Jones; © however, I 


© have taken her at her word, and have tent Pars 
4 tridge to look for another lodginp.” © If you will,“ 
ſays Nightingale, * we, may, I belicye, be again to- 
4 pether; tor, to tell you a ſecret, which 1 defire 
you won't mention in the fanily, I intend to quit 
the houſe to day.'—* What, hath Mrs Miller given 
you warning too, my friend?“ cries Jones. © No,? 
anſwered the other; © but the rooms are not conve- 
© nient enough. Belides, I am grown weary of 
« this part of the town. I want to be nearer the 
© places of diverſion ; ſo I am going to Pall mall.” 
— And do you intend to make a ſecret of your po- 
ing away ?' {aid Jones. I promiſe you, anſwers 
ed Nightingale, I don't intend to bilk my lodg- 
ings; but I have a private reaſon for not taking 
a formal leave ? © Not ſo private, anſwered Jones: 
I promiſe you, I have ſeen it ever fince the ſecond 
day of my coming to the houle. 
ſome wet eyes on your departure.—Poor Nancy ! I 
pity her, taith !—Indeed, Jack, you have played 
the fool with that pic]. You have given her a 
longing, which, I am afraid, nothing will ever cure 
her of. — Nightingale anſwered, What the devil 
would you have me do? Would you have me 
marry her to cure her ?'—* No, an{wered Jones, 
I would not have hd you make love to her, as you 
have often done in my preſence. I have beer 
aſtoniſhed at the blindneſs of her mother in never 
ſeeing it.“ * Pugh, ſee it!“ cries Nightingale, 
what the devil ſhould the lec?* © Why ſee, faid 
Jones, © that you have made her daughter diſtract- 
edly in love with you. The poor girl cannot con- 
ceal it a moment; her eyes are never off from you, 
and ſhe always colours every time you come into 
the room. Indeed, I pity her heartily ; for the 
ſeetus to be one of the beit naturcd and honeſteſt 
of human creatures.“ And fo,” auſwered Nigh- 
tingale, according to your doctrine, one muſt not 
c amuſe one's ſelf hy any common gallantries with 
© women, for fear they ſhould tall in love with us.” 
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Indeed, Jack,” faid Jones, you wilfully miſunder- 
* ſtand me; Ido not faucy women are ſo apt to fall 


in love; but yon have gone far beyond common 


s gallantries.'—* What, do you ſuppoſe, ſays Nigh- 
tingale, 4 that we have been a- bed together? © No, 
upon my honour,” anſwered jones, very {eriouſl y, 
1 do not ſuppoſe fo ill of you; nay, I wHl go tar- 
ther, 1 do not imagine you have laid a regular 


4 premeditated ſcheme for the deſtruction of the 


« quiet of a poor little creature, or have even fore. 
* teen. the conſequence : for l am ſure thou art a 
* very poed-natured fclow; and ſuch a one can 
never be guilty of a cruelty of that kind: but at 
the ſame time you have pleated your own vanity, 
without conſidering that this poor girl was mace 
« a ſacrifice to it; and while you have had no deſigu 
but of amuſing an idle hour, you have actually 
given her reaſon to flatter, herſelf, that you had 
the molt ſerious deligns in her favour. Prithee, 
Jack, anſwer me honeltly ; to what have tended 
< all thoſe elegant and luſcious defcriptions of hap- 
pineſs ariſing frem violent and mutual fondnets ; 
Fall thoſe warm profeſſions of tenderneſs, and ge- 
nerous, diſintereited love? Did yon imagine the 
would not apply them? Or, ſpeak ingenuonſly, 
did not you intend ſhe ſhould ?' Upon my foul, 
Tom, cries Nightingale, ©] did not think this was 
« in thee, Thou wilt make an admirable parſon.— 
So. I ſuppole you would not go to bed to Nancy, 
© now, if the would let you ?'—* No,“ cnes Jones, 
© may I be d—n'd if I would.“ «© Tom, Tom,' an- 
ſwered Nightiagale, © lJalt night; remember laſt 
night, ä 


pen ev'ry eye was clos'd, and the pale moon, 
And filent ſiars fhune tonſtious of the theft.” 


„ © Lookts, Mr Nightingale,“ ſaid Jones, ©] am no 
„canting hypoegite, nor do I pretend to the pitt 
«of challity, wore than my neighbours. I have 
7 been puilty, with women, 1 own it; but am not 
« conſzous Ul Nor 


at J have ever injured any. 


would I, to procure pleaſure to mylelf, be knows 
* ingly the, caufe of miſery to any human beivg.” 
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Wert, well, ſaid Nightingale, I believe you; 
and I am convinced you acquit me of any ſuck 
thing.” 3 | 1 
I Do, from my heart, anſwered Jones, of ha- 
ving debanched the girl, but not from having 
_-:rined heraftections.” | | f 
© IF I have, faid Nightingale, I am ſorry for it; 
but time amd abſence will ſoon wear oft ſuch im- 
© preflions. It is a receipt I mult take myſelf: for 
to confeſs the truth to you, I never liked an 
girl half fo much in my whole life; but 1 muſt let 
© you into the whole ſecret, Lom. My father hath 
provided a match for me, with a woman I -never 
aw; and ſhe is now coming to town, in order for 
me to make my addrefles to her.” 

Ar theſe words Jones burſt into a loud fit of laughi- 
ter; when Nightingale cried, — Nay, prithee don't 
turn me into ridicule. The devil take me if Iam 
© not half mad about this matter! My poor Nancy! 
Oh Jones, Jones, I with 4 had a fortune in my own 
< poiletiion.” : 

CI HEARTLYY With you had,” cries Jones; © for if 
„this be the caſe, I ſincerely pity you both: but 
* ſurely you don't intend to go away without taking 
* your leave of her!“ e 

© I wolvLiD not,“ anſwered Nightingale, under 
© the pain of taking leave tor ten thouſand pound; 
* befides, I am conviiiced, inſtead of anſwering any 
good purpole, it wontd enly ſerve to inflame my 
poor Nancy the more. I beg therefore you would 
* not mention a word of it to-day, and in the even- 
Ang, or to-morrow morning, I intend to depart.” 

Joxss promiſed he wonkt not; and ſaid, upon 
reflection, he thouglit, as he had determined and was 
obliged to leave her, he took the moſt prudent me- 
thod. He then told Nightingale, he ſhould be very 
glad to ledge in the fame houſe with him; and je 
was accordingly agreed between them, that Nigh- 
tingale ſhould procure him either the ground floor, 
or the two pair of ſtairs; for the young gentleman 

himſelf was to occupy that which was between 
them. 1 q | | 
Tuts Nightingale, of whom we ſhall be preſently 
. G 
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obliged to ſay a little more, was, in the, ordinary 
tranſactions of life, a man of ſtrict honour, and what 
is more rare among young gentlemen of the town, 
one of ſtrict honeſty too; yet in the affairs of love 
he was ſomewhat looſe in his morals : not that he 
was even here as void of principle as gentlemen 
ſometimes are,” and oftener affect to be; but it is 
certain he had been puilty of ſome indefeuſible 
treachery to women, and had, in a certain myſtery, 
called Making Love, practiſed many deceits, which 
it he had uſed in trade, he would have bcen counted 
the greateſt villain upon earth. LE 

Bor as the world, I know not well for what rea- 


Fon, agree to ſee this treachery in a better light, he 


was fo far from being aſhamed of his iniquities of 
this kind, that he gloried in them, and would often 
boaſt of his ſkill in gaining of women, and his 
triumphs over their hearts, for which he had before 
this time received ſome rebukes from Jones, who al- 
ways exprels'd great bitterneſs againſt any miſbeha- 
viour to the fair part of the ſpecies, who, if conſi- 
alered, he ſaid, as they ought to be, in the light of 
the deareſt friends, were to be cultivated, honoured, 
and careſſed with the utmoſt love and tenderneſs; 
but if regarded as enemies, were a conqueſt of 
which a man ought rather to be aſhamed than to 
value himſelf upon it. | 


C HA: Vs 
A ſhort account of the hiſlory of Mrs Miller. 


TONES this day ate a pretty good dinner tor a ſick 
man, that is to ſay, the larger hali of a ſhoulder 
of mutton. In the afternoon he received an imv1- 
tation from Mrs Miller to drink tea: for that good 
woman having learnt, either by means of Partridge, 
or by ſome other means, natural or ſupernatural, 
that he had.a connection with Mr Aliworthy, could 
not endure the thoughts of parting with him in an 
an manner. | : 35 
* Founk accepted the invitation; and no ſboner 
was the tea-kettle removed, and the girls ſent out ot 
che room, than the widow, without much preface, 
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began as follows : Well, there are very ſurpriſing 
things happen in this world; but certainly it is a. 
wonderful buſineſs that I ſhonld have a relation 
of Mr Allworthy in my houſe, and never know 
any thing of the matter. Alas! Sir, you little 
imagine what a friend tliat beit of gentlemen hath 
been to me and mine. Yes, Sir, I ain not athamed 
to own it; it is owing to his goodneſs, that I did 
not long ſince periſh tor want, and-Jeave my poor 
little wretches, two deſtitute, helplets, friendicfs 
orphans, to the care, or rather to the cruelty of 
the world. 

© You muſt know, Sir, thongh I am now reduced 
© to get my living by letting lodgings, I was born 
and bred a gentlewoman, My father was an offi- 
cer of the army, and died in a conſiderable rank: 
© but he lived up to his pay ; and as that expired 
with him, his family, at his death, became beg gars. 
We were three ſiſters. One of as had the good 
luck to die ſoon after of the ſinall-pox: a Jady 
« was ſo kind as to take the ſecond out of charity, 
as the ſaid, to wait upon her. The mother of this 
© lady had been a ſervant to my grandmother; and 
e having inherited a vait fortune from her father, 
« which he had got by pawn-broking, was married 
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to a gentleman of great eſtate and faſticn, She 

uſed my fitter ſo barbaroully, often upbraiding 

her with her birth and poverty, calling her in de- 

riſion a gentle woman, that I believe the at length 

broke the heart of the poor girl. In fthort, the 
likewiſe died within a twelvemonth after my fa- 

ther. Fortune thought proper to provide“ better 

for me, and within a month from his deceaſe T was 

married to a clergyman, who had been my lover 
a long time before, and who had been very il 
uſed by my father on that account : for though 

my poor father could not give any of us a ſhilling, 
yet he bred us up as delicately, conſidered us, and 

would have had us conſider ourſelves, as highly 
as if we had been the richeſt heireſſes. But my 

© dear huſband forgot all this uſage, and the mo- 

© ment we were become fatherleſs, he immediately 
* renewed his — to me {vo warmly,. that I, 
1 * ; 
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who always liked, and now more than ever efteem+ 
ed him, ſoon complied. Five years did I hve iu 
a ſtate of perfect happineſs with that beſt of men, 
till at laſt—Oh ! cruel, cruel Fortune, that ever 
{eparated us, that deprived me of the kindeſt of 
huſbands, and my poor girls of the tendereſt pa- 
rent. — 0 my poor girls! you never knew the 
bleſſing which ye loſt.—I am afhamed, Mr Jones, 
of this womaniſh weakneſs ;. but I ſhall never men- 
tion him without tears.“ I ought rather, Ma- 
dam,“ ſaid Jones, to be aſhamed, that I do not 
' accompany you.'—* Well, Sir,“ continued the, © 7 
was now left a ſecond time in a much worſe con- 
dition than before: beſides the terrible affliction 7 
was to encounter, I had now two children to pro- 
vide for; and was, if poſſible, more pennyleſs than 
ever, when that great, that good, that glorious 
man, Mr Allworthy, who had- fome little acquaint- 
ance with my huſband, accidently heard of my 
diſtreſs, and immediately writ this letter to me. 
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4 ſhew it you. This is the letter, Sir; I. mult aud 
© will read it to you. 


% Mapan, | - 
I HEAKTILY condole with you on your late grie- 
vous loſs, which your own good ſenſe, and the 
« Excellent leſſons you muſt have learnt from the 
„ worthieſt of men, will better enable you to bear, 
% than any advice which L am capable of giving. 
% Nor have I any doubt that you, whom I have 
' heard to be the tendereſt of mothers, will, ſuffer 
« any immoderate indulgence of grief to prevent 
% you from diſcharging your duty to thoſe poor in- 
% fants, who now alone ſtand in need of your ten- 
« derneſs. ' nannt Ti | 
« HoweveR, as you muſt be ſuppoſed at preſent 
e to be incapable of much worldly confideration, 
« you will pardon my having ordered a perſon to 
% wait on you, and to pay you twenty guineas, 
% which I beg you will accept till I have the plea- 
„ ſure of ſeeing you, and believe me to be, Ma- 


% dam, Cc. 


Here, Sir, — here it is; I put it into my pocket to 
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Tuts letter, Sir, I received within a fortnight 
© after the irreparable loſs I have mentioned, and 
© within a fortuight afterwards, Mr Allworthy,—- 
© the bleſled Mr Allworthy, came to pay me a viſit, 
when he placed me in the houſe where you now 

© {ce me, gave me a large fam of money to furniſh. 
© it, and tettled an annuity of 5 l. a-year npon 

© me, which I have econſtantly received ever ſince. 

judge then, Mr Jones, in what regard I muſt hold 
© a benetactor, to whom I owe the preſervation of 
© wy lite, and of thoſe dear children, tor whofte 
© fake only my life is valuable. Do not, there- 

fore, think me impertinent, Mr Jones, (fince I. 
© muſt eſteem one for whom I know Mr Allworthy 

© hath fo mach value), if I beg you not to converie 

© with thete wicked women, You are à young 

© gentleman, and do not know halt their artful: 
© wiles. Do not be angry with me, Sir, for what I. 
© ſaid upowaccount of my Houſe ; you muſt be ſen- 
* ible it would be the ruin of my poor dear girls. 

© Belides, Sir, you cannot but be acquainted, that 

© Mr Allworthy himſelf would never forgive my 
© conniving at ſuch matters, aud particularly with 
you.“ 

« Urox my word, Madam,” ſaid Jones, © you need 
© make no farther apology; nor do] in the leatt. 
„take any thing ill you have ſaid : but give me 
© leave, as no one can haie more value than myſelf 
& for Mr Allwerthy, to delirer you frem one miltake, . 
© which perhaps would not be. altogether for his 
© honour : I do allure you, Jam no relation of his:” 
Ars! Sir.“ auſwered he, © F know vou are 
not. I know very. well whe you are; for Mr All- 
worthy hath told me all; but I do aflure you, ad“ 
you been twenty times his fon, he could not hate: 
exprelied more repard for zou than he hath oitew 
expucficd in my pieence. Jou need not be 
aſhamed, Sir, of what you are; I promiſe you, 116 ' 
good perſon will eftecm you the leis en that ac- 
count. No, Mr Jones; the words. difhonourab'e” 
birth are nontenſe, as my dear, dear kutbaud ule. 
to lay, unlets the word di/fonourable Le applied to 
. © the parents; tor the chilurca can derive we-xceal+ 
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© diſhonour from an act of which they are entirely 
© innocent.” | | 

- Here Jones heaved a deep ſigh, and then ſaid, 
Since I perceive, Madam, you really do know me, 
and Mr Allworthy hath thought proper to men- 
© tion my name to you; and ſince you have been ſo 
explicit with me as to your own affairs, I will ac- 
© quaint you with ſome more circumſtances concerns 
ing myſelf.” And theſe Mrs Miller having expreſſ- 
ed great defire and curioſity to hear, he began and 
related to her his whole hiſtory, without once men- 
tioning the name of Sophia. e 

TaERE is a kind of ſympathy in honeſt minds, 
by means of which they give an eaſy credit to each 
other, Mrs Miller believed all which Jones told her 
to be true, and expreſſed much pity and concern 
for him. She was beginning to comment on the ſto- 

„but Jones interrupted her: for as the hour of aſ- 
arte now drew nivh, he began to ſtipulate for a 
ſecond interview with the lady that evening, which 
he promiſed ſhould be the laſt at her houſe; ſwear- 
ing, at the ſame time, that ſhe was one of great di- 
ſtinction, and that nothing but what was entirely 
innocent was to paſs between them; and Ido firmly 
believe he intended to keep his word. 

Mas Miller was at length prevailed on, and Jones 
departed to his chamber, where he fat alone till 
twelve o'clock, but no Lady Bellaſton appeared. 

As we have ſaid that this lady had a great aſſee- 
tion for Jones, and as it muſt have appeared that ſhe 
really had ſo, the reader may perhaps wonder at 
the firlt failure of her appointment, as ſhe appre- 
hended him to be confined by ſickneſs, a ſeaſon 
when friend{hip ſeems molt to require ſuch viſits. 
This behaviour therefore in the lady, may, by ſome, 
be condemned as nnnatnral ; but that is not our 
fault ; for our buſineſs is only to record truth. 
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Containing a ſcene which we doubt not will affect all 
| our readers, 


R Jones cloſed not his eyes during all the for. 
mer part of the night; not g it to any 
uneaſimeſs which he conceived at being diſappoint- 
ed by Lady Bellaſton, nor was Sophia herſelf, tho” 
molt of his waking hours were juſtly to be charged 


to her account, the preſent cauſe of diſpelling his 


flambers. In fact, poor Jones was one of the beſt- 
natured fellows alive, and had all that weakneſs 
which is called compaſſion, and which diſtinguiſhes 
this imperfect character from that noble firmneſs of 
mind, which rolls a man, as it were, within himſelf, 


and, like a poliſhed bowl, enables him to run thro” 


the wor:d, without being once ſtopped by the cala- 
mities which happen to others. He could not help, 
therefore, compaſſionating the ſituation of poor 
Nancy, whoſe love for Mr Nightingale ſcemed to 
him ſo apparent that he was aſtoniſhed at the blind- 
nels of her mother, who had more than once the 
preceding evening remarked to him the great 
change in the temper of her daughter, who from 
being, the ſaid, one of the livelieſt, merrieſt girls in 
the world, was, on a ſudden, become all gloom aud. 
melancholy. | | | 

S1.E EP, however, at length got the better of all 
reſiſtance; and now as it he had already been a 
deity, as the Ancients imagined, and an offended one 
too, he ſeemed to enjoy his dear- bought conqueſt. 


To ſpeak ſimply, and without any metaphor, Mr 


Jones flept till eleven the next morning, and would 
perhaps have continued in the ſame quiet ſituation 
much longer, had not a violent uproar awakened 
him. : n 

PAaRTRIDGE was now ſummoned, who, being aſked 
what was the matter, anſwered, that there was a 
dreadful hurricane below ſtairs; that Miſs Nancy 
was in fits; and that the other ſiſter, and the mother, 
were both crying and lamenting over her. Jones 
expreſſed much concern at this news, which Pars 
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tidge endeavoured to relieve, by ſaying; with a 
ſmile, he fancied the young lady was in no danger 
of death; for that Suſan (which was the name of 
the maid) had given him to underftand, it was no- 
hing more than a common affair. In ſhort,” ſai! 
e, «Mi Nancy hath'had a mind to be as wile as 
© her mother, that's all; ſhe was a little hungry, it 
© ſeems, and ſo fat down to dinner before grace was 
- © ſaid ; and ſo there ts a child coming for the Found- 
© ling-Hoſpital. “ Prithee leave thy ſtupid jeſting, 
'eries Jones ;.* is the miſery of thele poor wretches a 
ſubject of mirth? Go immediately to Mrs Miller, 
* and tell her, IJ. beg leave — Stay, you will make 
„ ſome blunder; Iwill go myſelf; for ſhe deſired me 
© to breakfaſt with her.“ He then roſe, aud dreſſed 
himſelf as faſt as he could: and: while he was dret- 
ling, Partridge, notwithſtanding many ſevere re- 
bukes, could not avoid throwing torth certain pieces 
of brutality, commonly called jeſts, on this occaſion, 
Jones was no ſooner dreſſed, than he walked-down 
itairs, and knocking at the door, was preſently. ad- 
mitted by the maid into the outward. parlour, which 
was as empty of company as it was of any apparatus 
for eating. Mrs Miller was in the inner room with 
her daughrer, whence the maid preſently brought a 
meſſaye to Mr Jones, That her miſtreſs hoped he 
would excuſe the difappointment, but an accident 
had happened, which made it impoffible for her to 
have the pleatare of his company at breakfaſt that 
day; and begged his pardon for nut ſending him 
up notice ſooner, Jones deſired ſhe would give 
Herſelf no trouble about any thug fo trifling as his 
diſappointment ; thut he was heartily ſorry for the 
occaſion ; and that if he could be of any ſervice to 
her, the might coinmand him. | 
Hz had ſearce ſpoke thele words, when Mrs Mil- 
Jer, who heard them all, ſuddenly threw open the 
door, and coming out to him, in a flood of tears, 
Fiid, O Mr Jones, you are certainly one of the beſt 
« young men alive. TI give you a thouſand thanks 
. . » » . . * . 
« for your kind ofter of your ſervice ; but, alas! Sir, 
it is out of your power to preſerve my poor girl. — 


O my-child, my child ! the is undone, the is r uined 
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for ever! © I hope, Madam, ſaid Jones, * no vil! 
© lain,'—* O Mr Jones,” ſaid the, that villain who 


6 yeſterday left my lodgings, hath betrayed my poor 
„girl; hath deſtroyed her. I know you are a man 


© of honour. You have a good—w noble heart, Mr 
Jones. The actions -to- which I have been myſelf 
© a witneſs could proceed from no other. I wiil 
* tell you all; nay, indeed, it is impoflible, after 
© what hath happened, to keep it a ſecret. That 
+ Nightingale, that barbarous villain, hath undone 
my daughter. She is—ſhe is—oh ! Mr Jones, my 
* pirt is with child by him; and in that condition 
he hath deſerted her. Here! here, Sir, is his cruel 
letter: read it, Mr Jones, and tell me if fuch ano- 
ther monſter lives.” | | | 
Tux letter was as follows. 


© Dear Nancy, 


c AS I found it impoſſible to mention to you what, 
4 


| I am afraid, will be no lefs ſhocking to you 
© than it is to me, I have taken this method to in- 
form you, that my father inſiſts upon my imme- 
« diately paying my addreſſes to a young lady of 
fortune, whom he hath provided tor my—I need 
not write the deteſted word. Your own good un- 
« derſtanding will make you ſenſible, how entirely 
J am obliged to an obedience, by which I ſhall be 
for ever excluded from your dear arms. The fond- 
© neſs of your methey may encourage you to truſt 


© her with the unhappy conſequence of our love, 
© which may be eaſily kept a ſecret from the world, 
© and for which I will take care to provide, as I will 


for you, I wiſh you may feel leſs on this account. 
5 than I have ſuffered : but ſummon all your forti- 
© tude to your aſſiſtance, and forgive and forget the 
© man, whom nothing but the proſpect of certain 
© ruin could have forced to write this letter. When 
I bid you to ſorget me, I mean only as a lover; but 
the beſt of fliends you ſhall ever find in 

: , + Your faithful, though unhappy, 

6 


*- 


« Wu Jones had read this letter, they. both ſtood: 


Gleut during a minute, locking at cach other. At 
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ridge endeavoured to relieve, by ſaying, with a: 
ſmile, he fancied the young lady was in no danger 
of death; for that Suſan (which was the name of 
the maid) had given him to underftand, it was no- 
thing more than a common affair. In ſhort,“ ſaid 
he, Miſs Nancy hath'hagd a mind to be as wile as 
© her mother, that's all; ſhe was a little hungry, it 
© ſeems, and ſo fat down to dinner before grace was 
© ſaid ; and ſo there is a child coming for the Found- 
© ling-Hoſpital.'—c Prithee leave thy ſtupid jefttny,? 
'eries jones; is the miſery of thele poor wretches a 
« {abject of mirth? Go immediately to Mrs Miller, 
anc tell her, J. beg leave—Stay, you will make 
ſome blunder; Iwill go myſelf; for ſhe deſired me 
© to breakfaſt with her.“ He then roſe, and drefled 
himſelf as faſt as he could: and: while he was dret- 
fing, Partridge, notwithſtanding many ſevere re- 
bukes, could not avoid throwing torth certain pieces 
of brutality, commonly called jeſts, on this occaſion. 
Jones was no ſooner dreſſed, than he walked-down 
{tairs, and knocking at the door, was preſently. ad- 
mitted by the maid into the outward parlour, which 
was as empty of company as it was of any apparatus 
| for eating. Mrs Miller was in the inner room with 
her daughter, whence the maid preſently brought a 
meſſaye to Mr Jones, That her miſtreſs hoped he 
would excuſe the diſappointment, but an accident 
had happened, which made it impoffible for her to 
have the pleafare of his company at breakfaſt that 
day; and begged his pardon for nut ſending him 
up notice ſooner, Jones defired ſhe would give 
herſelf no trouble about any thing fo trifling as bis 
diſappointment ; that he was heartily ſorry for the 
occaſion ; and that if he could be of any ſervice to 
her, ſhe might coinmand him. | © De 
Hk had ſcarce ſpoke thele words, when Mrs. Mil- 
Jer, who heard them all, ſuddenly threw open the 
door, and coming out to him, i a flood of tears, 
id, O Mr Jones, you are certainly. one of the beft 
« young men alive. I] give you a thouſand thanks 
jr your kind offer of your ſervice ; but, alas! Sir, 
* 3t is out of your power to preſerve my poor girl. — 
s. O my-child, my child !.the is undone, the is ruined 
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for ever! © I hope, Madam, ſaid Jones, © no vil- 
lain, -“ O Mr Jones,“ ſaid the, © that villain who 
© yeſterday left my lodgings, hath betrayed my poor 
„girl; hath deſtroyed her. I know you are a man 
* of honour. You have a good—w noble heart, Mr 
Jones. The actions to- which I have been myſelf 
© a witneſs could proceed from no other. 1 will 
tell you all; nay, indeed, it is impoflible, after 
what hath happened, to keep it a ſecret. That 
Nightingale, that barbarous villain, hath undone 
my daughter. She is—ſhe is—oh ! Mr Jones, my 
girl is with child by him; and in that condition 
he hath deſerted her. Here ! here, Sir, is his cruel 
letter: read it, Mr Jones, and tell me if. fuch ano- 
ther monſter lives.“ | | 
Tux letter was as follows. 


R a '@ A +8 © 4 


© Dear Naxcy, 
A I found it impoſſible to mention to you what, 
I am afraid, will be no lefs ſhocking to you 
than it is to me, I have taken this method to in- 
form you, that my father inſiſts upon my imme- 
' diately paying my addreſſes ro a young lady of 
fortune, whom he hath provided tor my—I need 
not write the deteſted word. Your own good uns 
derſtanding will make you ſenſible, how entirely 
I am obliged to an obedience, by which I ſhall be 
for ever excluded from your dear arms. The fond- 
neſs of your mother may encourage you to truſt 
her with the unhappy conſequence of our love, 
which may be eaſily kept a ſecret from the world 
and for which 1 will take care to provide, as I will 
for you. I wiſh you may feel leſs on this account 
than I have ſuffered : but ſummon all your forti- 
tude to your aſſiſtance, and forpive and forget the 
man, whom nothing but the proſpect of certain 
ruin could have forced to write this letter. When 
I bid you to ſorget me, L mean only as a lover; but 
the beſt of fliends you ſhall ever find in 
* Your faithful, though unhappy, 
c 
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Wu Jones had read this letter, they. both ſtood: 
fleut dug a minute, locking at cach other. At 
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laſt he began thus: I cannot expreſs, Madam, how 
© much I am ſhocked at what I have read; yet let 
me beg yon, in one particular, to take the writer's 
advice. Conſider the reputation of your daugh- 
c ter. It is goue, it is loſt, Mr Jones,” cried ſhe, 
© as well as her innocence. She received the letter 
in a room full of company, and immediately 
„ ſwooning away upon opening it, the contents 
e were known to every one preſent. But the loſs ot 
6 her reputation, bad as it is, is not the worſt; L 
© ſhall loſe my child; the hath. attempted twice to 
« dettroy herſelf already: and though ſhe hath been 
© hitherto prevented, vows ſhe will not outlive it; 
„ nor could I myſelf outlive any accident of that 
nature. — What then will become of my litle Bet- 
£ ſy, a helpleſs infant orphan ? And the poor little 
4 
c 
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wretch will, I believe, break her heart at the mi- 
ſeries with which the ſees her ſiſter and myſelf di- 
ſtracted, while ſhe is ignorant of the cauſe. O 'tis 
the moſt ſenſible, and beſt-natured litile thing. — 
The barbarous cruel! 


my poor children! Is this the reward of all m 


I © cheartully undergone all the labours and du-— 


ties of a mother? Have I been ſo tender of their 


infancy, {9 careful of their education? Have I 


been toiling ſo many years, denying myſelf even 
the conveniencies of life, to provide tome little 
ſuſtenance for them, to loſe one or both in ſuch a 
© manner ?”* © Indeed, Madam,' ſaid Jones, with tears 

in his eyes, © I pity you from my foul.” O Mr 
© Jones,” anſwered the, even yon, though I know 
« the goodneſs of your heart, can have no idea of 


© what I feel; The beſt, the kKindeſt, and moit duti-- 


© ful of children! O my poor Nancy, the darling of 
my ſoul! the delight of my eyes; the pride of my 
© heart: too much, indeed, my pride: for to thoſe 
© fooliſh, ambitious hopes, ariſing from her beauty, 
© I owe her ruin. Alas! I ſaw with pleaſure the 
£ liking which this young man had for her. I thought 
it an honourable affection, and flatrered my fool- 
© 1th vanity with the thoughts of ſeeing ber mar- 


tried. to one ſo much her ſuperior. And a tliouſand 


hath deſtroyed ns all. O0 


cares? Is this the fruit of all my proſpects? Have 
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times in my preſence, nay, often in yours, he hath 
« endeavoured to ſoothe and encourage thete hopes 
by the moiſt generons expreſſions of diſintereſted 
„love, which he hath always directed to my poor 
girl, and which 1, as well as ſhe, believed to be 
real. Could ] have believed that theſe were only 
* ſhares laid to betray the innocence of my child, 
and for the ruin of us all! At theſe words little 
Betſy came running into the room, crying, Dear 
Mamma, for Heaven's {ſake come to my fifter ; for 
© ſhe is in another fit, and my couſin can't hold her,” 
Mrs Miller immediately obeyed the ſummons; but 
firlt ordered Betſy to ſtay with Mr Jones, and beg- 
ged him to entertain her a few minutes, ſaying, in 


the molt pathetic voice, * Good Heaven ! let me pre- 


* ſerve one of my children at leaſt.” 
Jo x Es, in complianee with this requeſt, did all he 
could to comtort the little girl, though he was, in 


reality, himſelf very highly affected with Mrs Miller's 


{tory. He told her, her fitter would be foon very 
well again: that by talking on in that manner ſhe 
would not only make her lifter worſe, but make her 
mother ill too. Indeed, Sir,“ fays the, I would 
not do any thing to hurt them for the world. I 


me cry. But my poor litter can't ſee me cry. — 
I am afraid the will never be able to {ce me cry any 
more. Indeed, I can't part with her; indeed 1 
can't. Aud then poor Mamma too, what will be- 
come of her ?—She ſays the will dic too, and leave 
me: but I am reſolved 1 won't be left behind.” 
And are you not afraid to die, my little Betty ?? 
ſaid Jones, „Les,“ anſwered ſhe, © I was always 
© atraid to die, becaute I muſt have left my Mam- 
ma, and my ſiſter; but Jam not afraid to go any 
« where with thoſe I love 

Jo xEs was fo pleaſed with this anſwer, that he 
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eagerly kiſſed the child; and ſoon after Mrs Miller 


returued, ſaying, She thanked Heaven Nancy was 
> | =: 

© now come to herielf, Aud now, Betty,” ſays the, 

© you may go in; for your ſiſter is better, and longs 

© to ſee you.“ She then turned to Jones, and began 


would burit my heart rather than they ſhould fee 
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to renew her apologies for having diſappointed him 
of his breaktaſt. | 

J nope, Madam, ' ſaid jones, © I ſhall have a more 
exquiſite 1epatt than any you could have provi- 
ded tor me. This, 1 aflure you, will be the cafe, 
if I can do any ſervice to this little family of love. 
But whatever ſucceſs may attend my endeavours, 
I am reſolved to attempt it. 1 am very much de- 
ceived in Mr Nightingale, if, notwithſtanding 
what hath happened, he hath not much goodneſs 
of heart at the bottom, as well as a very violent 
affection for your daughter, If this be the cafe, I 
think the picture which I ſhall lay before him, will 
aflect him. Endeavour, Madam, to comfort your- 
c ſelf, and Mits Nancy, as well as you can. I will 
go inſtantly in queit of Mr Nightingale; and I 
© .hope to bring you good news.” 

Mus Miller tell upon her knees, and invoked all 
the bleſſings of Heaven upon Mr Jones ; to which 
the afterwards added the molt paſhonate expreſſions 
of gratitude, He then departed to find Mr Nigh- 

tingale, and the good woman returned to comfort 

her daughter, who was ſomewhat cheared at what 
her mother told her; and both joined in reſound- 
ing the praiſes of Mr Jones. | 
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The interview between Mr Jones and Mr Nightingale, 
HE good orſevil we confer on others very of- 


ten, I beheve, recoils on ourietves. For as men 
of a benipn ditpotition enjoy their own acts of be- 
peficence equally with thoſe to whom they are done, 
ſo there are ſcarce any vatures ſo entirely diabolical, 
as to be capable of doing injuries, without paying 
themſelves ſome. pangs for the ruin which they 
bring on their teilow-creatnres. | 
Ma Nightingale, at leaſt, was not ſuch a perſon. 
On the contrary, Jones found him in his new lody- 
ings, fitting melancholy by the fire, and ſileutly la- 
inenting the unhappy fituation in which he had 
placed poor Nancy. He no ſooner {aw bis friend 
ian alan: a 8 
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appear, than he aroſe haſtily to meet him ; and, af- 
ter much congratulation, ſaid, Nothing could be 
more opportune than this kind viſit; for I was ne- 
ver more in the ſpleen in my hte.” 

<1 am ſorry,' anſwered Jones, © that I bring news 
very uulikely to relieve you; nay, what l am con- 
vinced muſt, of all other, ſhock yon the moſt. 
However, it is neceſſary you ſhould know it. With- 
oat further preface then, I come to you, Mr 
Nightingale, from a worthy family, which you 
have involved in miſery and ruin.“ Mr Niglitin— 
gale changed colour at theſe words; but Jones, 
without regarding it, proceeded, in the livelieſt 
manner, to paint the tragical flory, with which the 

reader was acquainted in the laſt chapter. | 

_ N1GHTINGALE never once interrupted the narra- 
tion, though he diſcovered violent emotions at ma- 
ny parts of it, But when it was concluded, after 
fetching a deep figh, he ſaid, What you tell me, 
my friend, affects me in the tendereſt manner. 
Sure there never was ſo curſed an accident as the 
poor girl's betraying: my letter. Her reputation 
might otherwiſe have been ſafe, and the affair 
might have remained a profound ſecret ; and then 
the girl might have gone off never the worſe ; for 
many ſuch things happen in this town; and if 
the haſband (honld fufpect a little, when it is too 
late, it will be his wiler conduct to conceal his ſu- 
ſpicion both from his wife and the world.” 
* INDEED, my friend,” an{wered Jones, © this could 
not have been the caſe with your poor Nancy. 
You have ſo entirely. gained.her affection, that it 
is the loſs of you, and not ot her reputation, which 
atflicts her, aud will end in the deſtruction of her 
and her family.“ Nay, for that matter, 1 pro- 
miſe you,” cries Nightingale, © the hath my affec- 
tions ſo abſolutely, that my wite, whoever ſhe is ta 
be, will have very little ſhare in them.“ © And is 
it poſſible then,“ taid Jones, * you can think of de- 
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the other. * Aſk Mis Nancy, replied Jones waimly, 
_ © In the condition to which yon. have reduced her, 

« ] tincerely think ine ought to determine what re- 
Vol. III. 11 


ſeitiug her?“ < Why, what can 1 do?” anſwered. 
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< paration you ſhall make her. Her intereſt alone, 
and not yours, ought to be your ſole conſideration. 
But if you aſk me what you ſhall do ; what can you 
do leſs,” cries Jones, than fulfil the expectations 
of her family and her own ? Nay, I ſincerely tell 
you, they were mine too, ever ſince I firſt ſaw you 
together. You will pardon me, if I preſume on 
the friendſhip you have favoured me with, moved 
as I am with compaſſion for thoſe poor creatures, 
But your own heart will beſt ſuggeſt to you, wie- 
ther you have never intended by your conduct, to 
perſvade the mother, as well as the daughter, in- 
to an opinion, that you deſipned honourably: and 
if fo, thongh there may have been no direct pro- 
miſe of marriage in the caſe, I will leave to your 
own good underſtanding, how far you are bound 
to proceed.“ B 5 

Nax, I muſt not only confeſs what you have 
<< -hinted,” ſaid Nightingale; © but I am afraid, even 
„that very promiſe you mention I have given, 
And can you, after owning that,” ſaid Jones, he- 
< fitate a moment?“ © Conſider, my friend,” anſwer- 
ed the other; © I know you are a man of honour, 
and would adviſe no one to act contrary to its 
© rules; if there were no other objection, can J, af- 
c ter this publication of her diſgrace, think of ſuch 
© an alliance with honour ?* Undoubtedly,” replicd 
Jones, © and the very beſt and trueſt honour, which 
is goodneſs, requires it of you. As you mention a 
4 ſeruple of this kind, you will give me leave to ex- 
„ amine it. Can you, with honour, be guilty of 
_ © having, under. falſe pretences, deceived a young 
woman and her family, and of having, by theſe 
means, treacherouſly robbed ber of her innocence ? 
Can you, with honour, be the knowing, the wil- 
ful occaſion, nay, the artful contriver of the ruin 
of a human being? Can you, with honour, de- 
« ſtroy. the fame, the peace, nay, probably, both tlie 
life and foul too of this creature? Can honour 
« bear the thought that this creature is a tender, 
4 helpleſs, defenceleſs, young woman? a young 
« woman who loves, who doats on you, who dies ſor 
you; Who hath placed the utmolt confidence in 
« your promiſes; and to that confidence hath ſacri- 
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ficed every thing which is dear to her! Can ho- 


nour ſupport fuch contemplations as theſe a mo- 


mes ; | 

© Common ſenſe, indeed,” ſaid Nightingale, war- 
rants all yon ſay; but yet you well know the opi- 
nion of the world is ſo contrary to it, that if I was 
to marry a whore, though my own, I ſhould: be 
aſhamed of ever thewing my face again.“ | 


u upon it, Mr Nightingale,“ ſaid Jones, * do 
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not call her by ſo ungenerous a name: when you 
promited- to marry her, ſhe became your wife; 
and the hath tinned more againſt pradence than 
virtue. And what is this world, which yon would 


be aſhamed: to face, but the vile, the fooliſh, aud 


the proftigate? Forgive me, if I fay ſuch a ſhame 
muſt proceed from” talle modeſty, which always 
attends falſe honour as its ſhadow. But 1 am well 
aſlured there is not a man of real ſenſe and-pood- 


neſs in the world, who would not honour and ap- 
plaud the action. But admit no other would, 
would not your own heart, my friend, appland:;it * 
And do not the warm, rapturous ſenſations, Which 
« we feel from the conſcioutiieffsfanhogett, noble, 


generous, benevolent action, convey more delight 
to the mind than the undeſerved praiſe of milli-- 
ons ? Set the alternative fairly before your eyes.. 
On the one fide, ſee this poor, unhappy, tender, 
believing girl, in the arms of her wretched mo- 


| ther, breathing her laſt. Hear her breaking heart 


in agonies, ſighing out your name, and lament- 
ig, rather than accuſing, the cruelty which weighs 
her down to. deſtruction. Paint to your imapina- 
tion the cireumſtances of he fond, deſpairing pa- 
rent, driven to madneſs, or perhaps, to death, by 
the loſs of her lovely daugliter. View tlie poor, 
helplets, orphan-intant ; and when your mind 


hath dwelt a moment only on fuch ideas; conſider 


yourſelf as the cauſe of all the ruin of this poor, 
little, worthy, defenceleſs family. On the other 


ide, conſider vourſelf as relieving them from their 


temporary ſutierings, Think with what joy, with 
what tranſports, that lovely creature will fly to- 
your arms. See her blood returning to her pale 
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cheeks,” her fire'to her langnid eyes, and raptures 
to her tortured brealt. Conſider the exnltations 
of her mother, the happineſs of all. Think of 
this little family made, by one act of yours, com- 
pletely happy. Think of this alternative, and 
{ure I am miſtaken in my friend, if it requires an 
long deliberation, whether he will fink thete 
wretches down for ever, or, by one generons, 
noble reſolution, raiſe them all from the brink of 
miſery and deſpair to the higheſt pitch of human 
happineſs, Add to this, but one conſideration 
more; the conſideration that it is your duty ſo to 
do That the miſery from which you will relieve 
theſe poor people is the miſery which:you your- 
ſelf have wilfully brought upon them.“ | 
© O my dear friend,“ cries Nightingale, © I want- 
ed not your eloquence to rouſe me. I pity poor 
Nancy from my foul, and would willingly give 
any ar” in my power, that no familiarities had 
ever paſſed between us. Nay, believe me, I had 
many ſtruggles with my paſſion, before I could 
prevail with myſelf to write that cruel letter, 
which hath cauſed all the miſery in that unhappy 
family. If I had no inclinations to conſult but 
my own, I would marry her to-morrow morning: 
I would, by Heaven; but you will eafily imagine 
. how impothble it would be to prevail on my father 
© to conſent to ſuch a match; beſides, he hath pro- 
© vided another for me; and to-morrow, by his ex- 
« prels command, I am to wait on the lady.” 
© IT HAVE. not the honour to know your father,“ 
fiid Jones; but ſuppoſe he could be perftiaded, 
would you yourſelf conſent to the only means of 
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© preſerving theſe poor people ?? © As eagerly asl 


c would purſue my happiness,“ anſwered Nightin- 
gale ; * for I never ſhall find it in any other wo- 
manu. — 0 my dear friend, could you imagine what 
6 [-have felt within theſe twelve hours for my poor 
© girl, Lam convinced {ho would not engroſs all your 
© pity. Paſſion leads me only to her ; and if I hall 
© any fooliſh ſcruples of honour, yon have fully ſa- 
© tizftied them: could my father be induced to com- 
© ply with my deſires, nothing would be wanting to 
complete my own happineſs, or that of my Nancy,” 
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* Txzx I am reſolved to undertake it,' ſaid Jones, 


light it may be neceſlary to ſet this affair, which, 
you may depend on it, could not otherwiſe be long 
hid from him : for things of this nature make a 
quick. progreſs when ouce they get abroad, as this: 
unhappily hath already. Beſides, ſhould any, fa- 
tal accident follow, as, upon my ſoul, I am atraid: 
will, unleſs immediately prevented; the public 


your father hath common, humanity, muſt offend 
him. If you. will therefore tell me where I may 
tind the old gentleman, I will not Joſe a moment 
in the buſineſs; which while I purſue, you can- 
not do a more generous action than by paying a. 
vilit to the poor girl. You will find I have not 
exaggerated in the account L have given of the: 
wretchednels of.the family.“ 3 

NiGHTINGALE immediately conſented to the pro- 
poſal; and now having acquainted Jones with his, 
father's lodging, and the cofleehouſe where he: 
would moſt probably find him, he heſitated a mo- 
ment, and then ſaid, * My dear Tom, you are go-: 
© ing to undertake an impoſhbility.. If you knew: 
my father, you would never think of obtaining: 
his conſent. Stay, there is one way—4{uppole- 
you told him L was already married, it might be: 
eafier to reconcile him to the fact after itwas done; 
and upon my honour, Jam fo aflected with what. 
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ly, I almoſt with it was done, whatever might be: 
the conſequence.” 

foxes preatly approved the hint, and promiſed! 
to purſue it. They then ſeparated, Nightingale to 
viiit his Nancy, and Jones in quelt of the old. gentle- 
man. 8 


. 


n, VO. 

What paſſed between Jones aud old Mr Nightin gale ; 
With the arrival of a perſon not. yet mentioned iu ibis. 
hiſtory. | 

J TOrwirHsSTANDING the ſentiment of the Roman: 

X. Gatirift, which denies the divinity of Fortune, 

H. 3 g 


You malt not be angry with me, in whatever 


would ring of your name, in a manner which, it 


you have ſaid, aud Llove wy. Nancy ſo pattionate-- 
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and the opinion of Seneca, to the fame purpoſe; 
Cicero, who was, I believe, a wiſer man than either 
of them, exprefsly holds the contrary ; and certain 
it is, there are {ome incidents in life fo very Krange 
and unaccountable, that it ſeems to require more 
than human {Kill and foreſight in producing them. 

Or this kind was what now happened to Jones, 
who found Mr Nightingale the elder in fo critical 
a minute, tlat Fortune, if ſhe was really worthy all 
the worthip the received at Rome, could not have 
contrived ſuch another. In thoit, the old gentleman 
and rhe father of the young lady whom be intend- 
ed for his on, had been hard at it for many hours; 
and the latter was juit now gone, and had lett the 
former deiiyhted with the thoughts that he had 
ſucceeded in a long conteiition which had been be- 
tween the two fathers of the future bride and bride- 
groom ; in which both endeuroured to over-reach 
the other, and, as it not rarely happens in ſnch caſes, 
both had retreated fully ſatisfied of having obtain- 
ed the victory. 

Taxis gentleman whom Mr Jones now vilited, 
was what they call a man of the world; that is to 
fiv, a man who directs his conduct in this world as 
one who being tully perſuaded there is no other, is 
reſolved to make the moſt of this. In his early years 
he had been bred to trade ; but having acquired a 
very good fortune, he had lately declined hisbuſineſs; 
or, to ſpeak more properly, had changed it from 
dealiny in goods to dealing in money, of which he 
had always a plentiful fund at command, and of 
which he knew very well how to make a very plen- 
tiful advantage, ſometimes of the neceſſities of pri- 
vate men, and ſometimes of thoſe of the public. He 
had indeed converted fo entirely with money, that it 
may be almoſt doabted, whether he imagined thege 
was any other thing really exiſting in the world; 
this, at leaſt, may be certainly averred, that he firm- 
ly believed nothing elſe to have any real value, 

Tre reader will, I fancy, allow, that Fortune 


could not have culled out a more improper perſon 
for Mi Jones to attack with any probability of ſuc- 
ces; nor could the whimſical lady have directed this 
attack at a more unſeaſonable time. 
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As money then was always uppermo!lt in this 
entleman's thoughts, io the moment he tfaw a 
ſtranger within his doors, it inunediately occurred to 
his imagination, that juch Kranger was either cone 
to bring him money, or 10 terch it from him. Aud 
according as one or other of theſe thoughts prevail. 
ed, he conceived a faveurable or unfavourabie idea 
ot the perſon who approached him. 

UNiUCcKliy tor Jones, the latter of theſe was the 
aſtendant at prefeur ; for as a young gentleman bad 
vitted him the day before w ith a bilt trom his fon 
for a piay-debt, he apprehended, at the firſt fight of 
Jones, that he was come on ſuch another errand, 
Jones therefore had no fconer told him, that he was 
come on his os account, than the old gentleman, 
being confirmed in his ſutpicion, burſt forth into an 
exclumation, that he would Joie his labour. Is it 
© then poilible, Sir, auſfwered Jones, © that you can 
« gnels my bulinets | ! © It Ido guets it, ' replicd the 
other, © I repeat again to you, you will loſe your la- 
* bour, What, | ſuppoſe you are one of thote {parks 
© who lead in ſon into all thoſe ſcenes of riot and de- 
© bauchery, which will be his deſtruction; but Ithall 
pay no more of his bills, Ipromiſe you, I expect 
© he will quit all ſuch company for the future. If I 
© had imagined otherwite, I ſhould not have pro— 
« vided a wife for him; for I would be inftramental 
in the ruin of nobody. How, Sir,” {aid Jones, 
and was this lady of your providing br ay, Six, 
anlwered the old gentleman, * how comes it to be 
* any concern of yours ?'—* Nay, dear Sir, replied 
Jones, be not otlended that J intereſt myſelf in 
* what regards your ſon's happinets, for whom ! 
have ſo great au honour and value. It was upon 
that very account I came to wait upon you. Ican't 
expreſs the ſatisfaction you have given me by what 
you ſay; for I do aliuie you, your ſon is a perſon 
tor whom I have the higheſt honour. —Nay, Sir, 
it is not eaſy to expreſs the eſteem I have tor you, 
who could be ſo generous, {o good, ſo kind, ſo in- 
dulgent, to provide ſuch a match for your ſon A 
woman, who, I dare (wear, will make him oue of 
the h. appieſt men upon earth,” 


THERE is ſcarce any thing which fo happily. i in- 


LY 
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ttoduces men to our good liking, as having concei- 
ved ſome alurm at their firſt appearance; whey once 
thoſe apprehenſions begin to vauith, we ſoon forget 
the fears which they occalioned, and look on our- 
felves as indebted for our preſent eaſe to thoſe very 
perſons who at firſt raiſed our fears. 
Tubus it happened to Nightingale, who no ſooner 
found that Jones had no demand on him, as he ſu- 
&ed, than he began to be pleated with his pre- 
nce. Pray, good Sir,“ faid he, © be pleaſed to fic 
down. I do not remeraber to have ever had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing yon before; but if you are a. 
friend of my fon, and have any thing to ſay con- 
© cerning this young lady, I hall be glad to hear 
you. As to her making him happy, it will be his 
4 own fault if the doth not. L have ditcharged my 
duty, in taking care of the main article, She will 
© bring him a fortune capable of making any rea- 
© ſonable, prudent, ſober man, happy.“ Undoubt- 
« edly,” cries Jones, © for ſhe is iu herſelf a fortune; 
ſo beautiful, ſo genteel, ſo ſweet · tempered, and fo 
4 well edncated ; ſhe is indeed a molt accomplitted 
young lady; ſings admirably well, and has a moſt 
« delicate hand at the harpiichord.,* „I did not 
„know any of theſe matters,“ anfwered the old 
ntleman,” © for I never ſaw the lady; but I do uot 
© like her the worſe for what you tell me; and I am 
the better pleaſed with her father for not laying 
any ſtreſs on theſe qualifications in our bargain, L 
| ſhall always think it a proof of his underſtanding. 
A lilly fellow would have brought in theſe articles 
as an addition to her fortune; but to give him his 
due, he never mentioned auy ſuch matter; though. 
to be ſure they are no diiparagements to a wo- 
man.“ I do aſſure you, Sir,” cries Jones, * the 
"hath them all in the mott eminent degree: for my 
part, I own I was afraid you might have been a 
little back ward, a little lets inclined to the match: 
for vour ſou told me, you had never ſeen the lady; 
therefore I came, Sir, in that caſe, to entreat you, 
to conjure ou, as you value the happineſs of your 
4 ſon, not to be averſe to his match with a woman 
« who hath not only all the good qualities I have 
mentioned, but many more.“ If that was your 
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buſineſs, Sir,“ ſaid the gentleman, we are both 
obliged to yon; and you may be perfectly eaſy; 
for | give you my word, 1 was very well fatisfied 
with -_ fortune.“ Sir,“ anſwered Jones, I ho- 
nour you every moment more and more. To be 
ſo caſily ſatisfied, fo very moderate on that ac- 
conut, is a proof of the ſoundneſs of your under- 
itandiny, as well as the nobleneſs of your mind.“ 
Nat {o very moderate, young gentleman, not 
© 'fo very moderate,” anſwered the father. Still 
more and more noble,” replied Jones, © and give 
me leave to add, ſenſible: for (are it is little leſs 
than madneſ to conſider money as the ſole foun- 
dation of happineſs. Such a woman as this with 
her little, her nothing of a fortune”? E1 flad,”. 
ries the old gentleman, you have a pretty juſt 
opinion of money, my friend, or elſe you are bet- 
ter acquainted with the perſon of the lady than 
with her circumſtances. Why, pray, what fortune 
do you imagine this lady to have ?'——* What 
fortune ?* cries Jones, why, too contemptible a 
© one to be named for your ſon.“ Well, well, well,” 
ſaid the other, perhaps he might have done better,” 
— That I deny, ſaid Jones, for ſhe is one of the 
© beſt of women.“ Ay, ay, but in point of fortune 
© I mean,'—anſwered the other.—* And yet, as to 
that now, how much do you imagine your friend 
is to have?” How much, cries Jones, * how 
nuch! Why, at the utmoſt, perhaps 200 J.“ Do 
© yon mean to banter me, young gentleman ?* ſaid 
the father, a little angry. © No, upon my foul,” 
anſwered Jones, © I am in carneſt ; nay, I believe I 
© have gone to the utmoſt farthing, If 1 do the 
lady an injury, I aſk her pardon.' * Indeed yer 
do, cries the father, Jam certain ſhe hath fift 

times that tum, and the ſhall produce ſiſty to that, 
before I conteut that ſhe fhall marry my fon.” 
Nay,” ſaid jones, * it is too late to talk of conſent 
now. It the had not fifty farthings, your fon is 
married,” © My {on married! an{wered the old 
gentleman, with iuprite. .* Nay,” faid Jones, I 
© thought you was nnacquainted with it. © My 
ſon married to Mits Harris” anſwered he again, 
I Miss Harris!“ ſaid Jones; no, Sir, to Mats 
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Nancy Miller, the daughter of Mrs Miller, at 
©'whole houſe he lodged; a young lady, who tho" 
© her mother is reduced to let lodgings . Are 
you bantering, or are you in earneſt ?“ cries the fa- 
ther, with a molt. ſolemn voice. Indeed, Sir,“ an- 
tiered Jones, I ſcorn the character of a banterer. 
I came to you in molt ſerious earneſt, imagining, 
as 1 find true, that your ſon had never dared 
to acquaint you with a match ſo much inferior to 
« him in point of fortune, though the reputation of 
« the lady will ſuſſer it no longer to remain a ſecret. 
Wirz the father ſtood like one ſtruck ſuddenly 
dumb at this news, a gentleman: came into the 
room, aud ſaluted him by the name of brother. 
Bur though theſe two were iu conſanguinity fo 
nearly related, they were in their diſpolitious al- 
moſt oppolites to each otlier. The brother who now 
arrived, had likewiſe been bred: to trade, in which 
he no ſooner faw himſelf worth 60001. than he pur- 
chaſed a ſmall eſtate with the greatelt part of it, 
and retired into the country, where he married 
the daughter of an unbeneficed clergyman; a 
young lady, who, though the had. neither beauty 
nor fortune, had recommended herſelf. to his choice 
entirely by her good humour, of which ſhe poſſeſled 
a very large ſhare. | | 
Wirn this woman he had, during twenty-five 
years, lived a life more reſembling the model which 
certain poets aſcribe to the golden age than any of 
thoſe” patterns which are furniſhed by the preſent 
times. By her he had four children; but none of 
them arrived at maturity except only one daughter, 
whom, m vulgar language, he and his wite had 
ſpoiled; that is, had educated with the utmoſt ten- 
derueſs and fondnets ; which ſhe returned to ſacl: 
a degree, that ſhe had actually refuſed a very extra- 
ordinary match with a gentleman, a little turned of 
forty, becauſe ſhe could not bring herſelf to part 
Ü ⁰ y beni 
Tax young lady whom Mr Nightingale had in- 
tended for lis fon was a near neighbour of his 
brother, and an acquaintance of his neice ; and in 
reality it was upon the account of this projected 
match that he was now come to town,; not indeed 
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to forward, but to diſſuade his brother from à pur- 
poſe which he conceived would inevitably ruin his 
nephew for he foretaw no other event from an 
union with Miſs Harris, notwithſtanding the large- 
neſd of her fortune, as neither her perſon nor mind 
ſeemed to him to promiſe any kind of matrimonial 
ſeliciry zforfhe' was very tall, very thin, very ugly, 
very affected, very filly, and very & yz Phe þ 
Hi1s brother, therefore, no ſooner mentioned the 
marriage of his nephew with Miſs Miller than he 
exprefied the utmoſt ſatisfattion ; and when the fa- 
ther had very bitrerly reviled his fon, and pronoun- 
ced ſentence of beggary upon him, the uncle began 
in the following manner. 75 | | 
© Ir you was a little cooler, brother, I would aſk 
© you whether you love your ſon for his ſake or for 
your-own ? / You would anſwer, I ſuppoſe, and ſo 
I ſuppoſe you think, for his ſake ; and doubtleſs 
it is his happineſs which you intended in the mar- 
riage you propoſed for him. 
© Now, brother, to preſcribe rules of happineſs to 
others hath always appearcd to me very abſurd, 
and to inſiſt on doing this, very tyrannical. It is 
a vulgar error, I know ; but it is nevertheleſs an er- 
ror. And if this be abſurd in other things, it is 
moſtly fo in the aflair of marriage, the happineſs 
of which depends eutirely on the afſection which 
ſubſiſts between the parties. | Ns 
© 1 nave therefore always thought it unreaſon- 
© able in parents to deſire to chuſe for their childien 
on this occaftion ; ſince to force affection is an im- 
© poſſible attempt; nay, ſo much doth love abhor 
c 
c 
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force, that I know not whether through an untor- 
tonate, but uncurable perverſeneis in our natures, 
it may not be even impatient of perſuaſion. ; 
_ © IT is, however, true, that though a parent will. 
not, I think, wiſely preſcribe, he ought to be con- 
ſulted on this occation ; and, in (trietnefs, perhaps; 
ſhould at leaſt have a negative voice. My nephew, 
therefore, Fown, in marrying without afking your 
advice, hath been guilty of a fault. But honeftly 
ſpealeing, brother, have you not a little promoted 
this fault? Have not your frequent declarations 
on this ſubject given him a moral certainty of 
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your refuſul, where there was any deficiency in 
point of fortune? nay, doth not your preſent 
anger ariſe folely from that deficiency? And if 
he hath failed in his duty here, did you not as 
much exceed that authority, when you abſolutely 
bargained with him for a woman without his 
knowledge, whom you yourſelf never faw, and 
whom, if you had ſeen and known as well as I, 
it muſt have been madneis in you to have ever 
thought of bringing her into your family. 
© STILL I own ny nephew in a fault; but ſurely 
it is not an unpardonable fault. He hath acted, 
indeed, without your conſent, in a matter in which 
he ought to have aſked it; but it is in a matter 
in which his intereſt is principally concerned. 
You yourſelf muſt and will acknowledge, that 
You conſulted his intereſt ouly; and if he unfortu- 
nately diflered from you, and hath been milta- 
ken in his notion of happineſs, will you, brother, 
if you love your fon, carry him ſtill wider from 
the point? will you increaſe the ill confequences 
of his imple choice ? will yon endeavour to make 
© an event certain milery to him, which may acci- 
« dentally prove to? In a word, brother, becauſe he 
© hath put it out of your power to make his circum- 
© ſtances as affluent as you would, will you diſtreſs 
© them as much as you can ?? x 

By the force of the true catholic faith St Antony 
won upon the fiſhes. Orpheus and Amphion went 
a little farther, and by the charms of muſic en- 
chanted things merely inanimate. Wonderful 
both! but neither hiſtory nor fable have ever yet 
ventured to record an inttance of any one, who by 
force of argument and reaſon hath triumphed over 
habitual avarice. | | 

Ma Nightingale, the father, inftead of attempt- 
ing to anſwer his brother, contented himſelf with 
only obterving, that they had always diflered in 
their ſentiments concerning the education of their 
chiidren. © I With,“ faid he, © brother, you would 
© have confined your care to your own daughter, 
and never have troubled yonriclf with my fon, 


* who bath, I believe, as little profited by your pre» 
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© cepts as by your example: For young Nightin- 

le was his uncle's godſon, and had lived more 
with him than with bis father; ſo that the uncle 
had often declared, he loved his nephew almoſt 
equal with his own child. 

Joxks fell into raptures with this good gentle- 
man; and when, after much perſuaſion, they found 
the father more and more irritated, inſtead of ap- 
peaſed, Jones conducted the uncle to his nephew at 

the houſe of Mrs Miller. 


C HAF. IX. 


Containing ſlrauge matters. 


T his return to his lodgings, Jones found the 
TIA fitnation of affairs greatly. altered from what 
they had been at his departure. The mother, the 
two daughters, and young Mr Nightingale, were 
now tat down to {upper together, when the uncle 
was, at his own deſire, introduced without any cere- 
mony into the company, to all of whom he was well 
known; for he had ſeveral times viſited his nephew 
at that houſe. 

Tax old gentleman immediately walked up to 
Miſs Nancy, ſaluted and withed her joy, as he did 
afterwards the nephew and the other ſiſter; and 
laſtly, he paid the proper compliments to his ne- 
phew, with the ſame good humour and courteſy as 
if his nephew had married his equal or ſuperior in 
fortune, with all the previous requitites firſt per- 
formed. 53 

Miss Nancy and her ſuppoſed huſband both turn- 
ed pale, and boked rather fooliſh than otherwite 
upon the occaſion; but Mrs Miller took the firſt op- 
portunity of withdrawing; and having ſent for 
Jones into the dining-room, ſhe threw herſelf at his 
feet, and in a molt paſſionate flood of tears, called 
him her good angel, the preſerver of her poor little 
family, with many other reſpectful and endearin 
appellations, and made him every acknowledgment 
which the higheſt benefit can extract from the mott 

ateful heart, | 5 
Axen the firſt guſt of her paſſbn was a little 
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over, which ſhe declared if ſhe had not vented 
would have burit her, ſhe proceeded to inform Mr 
Jones, that all matters were ſettled between Mr 

ightiugale and her daughter, and that they were 
to be married the next morning: at which Mr Jones 
having expreſſed much pleaſure, the poor woman 
fell again into a fit of joy aud thankſpiving, which 
he at length with difficulty ſilenced, and prevailed 
on her to return with him back to the company, 
_ whom they found in the ſame good humoanr in which 
they had left them. 

Tuls little ſociety now paſled two or three very 
agreeable hours together, in which the uncle, who 
was a very great lover of his bottle, had fo well 

lyed his nephew, that this latter, though not drunk, 
gan to be ſomewhat fluſtered ; aud vow Mr Nigh- 
tingale taking 'the old gentleman with him up 
ſtairs into the apartment he had lately occupicd, 
unboſomed himſelf as follows : 

As you have been always the belt and kindeſt of 
© uncles to me, and as you have ſhewn ſuch unpa— 
c rallelled goodnels in forgiving this match, which, 
to be ſure, may be thought a little *mprovident ; 1 
« ſhould never forgive myſelf it I attempted to de- 
« ccive you in any thing.“ He then coutelled the 
truth, aud opened the whole affair. 

Ho, jack! {aid the old gentleman, “ and are 
you really then not married tothis young woman ?? 
No, upon my honour,' an{ivered Nigluingale, I 
have told you the fſunple truth.“ My dear boy,” 
cries the uncle, kiſliug him, I am heartily glad to 
hear it. I never was better pleaſed in my life. If 
you had been married, I ſhould have afliſted you 
£ as much as was in my power to have made the 
© beſt of a bad matter; but there is a great differ- 
£ cnce between conſidering a thing which is already 
6 done and irrecoverable, and that which is yet to 
do. Let your realon have fait play, Jack, and you 
c wil {ee this match in ſo fooliſh aud prepoſterous a 
light, that here will be no need of any diſſuaſive 
4 aggaments,' © How, Sir!“ replies n 
gale, is there this difference between having al- 
ready done an act, and being in honour engaged 
to doit?“ „Pugh, ſaid the uncle, honour is 2 
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creature of the world's making, and the world 
© hath the power of a creator over it, and may go- 
© vern and direct it as they pleaſe. Now you well 
© know how trivial theſe breaches of contract are 
thought; even the groſſeſt make but the wonder 
© and converſation of a day. Is there a man who at- 
„ terwards will be more backward in giving you his 
c fiſter or daughter? or is there any liter op laugh 
ter who would be more backward to receive you ? 
© Honour is not concern'd in theſe engagements.” 
© Pardon me, dear Sir, cries Nightingale, © I can 
© never think ſo; and not only honour, but conſci- 
« ence and humanity are concerned. Jam well 
« ſatisfied that was I now to difappoint the young 
© creature, her death wonld be the conſequence, 
© and I ſhould look upon myſelf as her murderer ; 
© nay, as her murderer by the crnelleſt of all me- 
© thods, by breaking her heart.“ © Break her heart, 
indeed! no, no, Jack,* cries the uncle, © the 
© hearts of women are not ſo ſoon broke; they are 
tough, boy, they are tongh.“ © But, Sir,' anſwered 
Nightingale, my own affections are engaged, and 
© I could never be happy with any other woman. 
© How often have I heard you ſay, that children 
© ſhould be always ſuffcred to chute for themſelves, 
© and that you would let my couſin Harriet do fo ! 
© Why, ay,' replied the old gentleman, *1o I would 
have them; but then I would have them chuſe 
wiſely. Indeed, Jack, you muſt, and ſhall leave 
this girl.“ © Indeed, uncle,” cries the other, © [ 
muſt and will have her.“ © You will, young gentle- 
man ?** {aid the uncle; © I did not expect ſuch a 
word from you. I thould not wonder if yon had 
uſed ſuch language to your father, who hath al- 
ways treated you hke a dog, and kept you at the 
diftance which a tyrant oveſirves over his ſubjects 
but I, who have lived with you upon an equal 
footing, might ſurely expect better uſage : but I 
know how to account for it all! it is all owing to 
your prepoſterous education, in which I have had 
too little ſhare. There is my daughter now, whom 
| have brought up as my friend, never doth an 

thing without my E . nor ever refuſes to take 
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it when I give it her.“ You have never yet gi- 
< ven her advice in an affair of this kind,” ſaid 
Nightingale; for I am greatly miſtaken in my 
* couſin, if the would be very ready to obey, even 
© your moſt poſitive commands, in abandoning her 
« inclinations.” Don't abuſe my girl,“ anſwered 
the old gentleman, with ſome emotion; © don't 
© abnſe my Harriet. I have brought her up to have 
no inclinations contrary to my own. By ſuffering; 
her to do whatever ſhe pleaſes, I have inured her 
to a habit of being pleaſcd to do whatever I like.“ 
Pardon me, Sir,” faid Nightingale, © I have not 
the Jeaſt deſign to reflect on my conſiu, for whom 
I have the greateſt eſteem ; and, indeed, I am con- 
vinced you will never put her to fo ſevere a trial, 
or lay ſuch hard commands on her as you would 
do on me. Bat, dear Sir, let us return to the 
company; for they will begin to be uneaſy at our 
lon 5 abſence. I muſt beg one fzvour of my dear 
uncle, which is, that he would not fay any thing 
to ſhock the poor girl or her mother.“ O you 
need not fear me, anſwered he, © 1 underſtand 
myſelf too well to affront women; ſo I will readi- 
ly grant you that favour ; and, in return, I muſt 
expect another of you.“ There are but few of 
your commands, Sir, ſaid Nightingale, which I 
ſhall not very chearfully obey.* * Nay, Sir, I atk 
nothing,” ſaid the uncle, © but the honour of your 
company home to my lodging, that I may reaſon 
the caſe a little more fully with you: for I would, 
if poflible, have the ſatisfaction of preſerving my 
family, notwithſtanding the headſtrong folly of 
my brother, who, in his own opinion, is the wiſeit 
man in the world,” | 
Nt1GHTINGALE, who well knew his uncle to be 
as headſtrong as his father, ſubmitted to attend him 
home, 'and then they both returned back into the 
room, where the old gentleman promiſed to carry 
himſelf with the ſame decorum which he had be- 
fore maintained. | | el 
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A ſhort chapter, which concludes the book. 


7 | HE long abſence of the uncle and nephew 
had occaſioned ſome diſquiet in the minds of 
all whom they had left behind them; and the more 
as during the preceding dialogue, the uncle had 
more than once elevated his voice, ſo as tobe heard 
down ſtairs; which, though they could not diſtin- 
uiſh what he ſaid, had cauſed ſome evil forboding 
in Nancy and her mother, and indeed even in Jones 
himſelf. 55 

Wurd the good company therefore again allem- 
bled, there was a vilible alteration in all their faces; 
and the good humour which at their laſt meeting 
univerſally {hone forth in every countenance, was 
now changed into a much lets agreeable aſpect, It 
was a change indeed common enough to the weas 
ther in this climate, from ſunſhine to clouds, fro: 
Jane to December. | 

Tuts alteration was not however greatly remark - 
ed by any preſenc; for as they were all now endea- 
vouring to conceal their own thoughts, and to act 
a part, they became all too buſily engaged in the 
ſcene to be ſpectators of it, Thus, neither the uncle 
nor nephew ſaw any ſy mproms of ſuſpicion in the 
mother or daughter; ner did the mother or daugb- 
ter remark the over-acted complaiſance of the old 
man, nor the counterfeit ſatisfaction which grinned 
in the featurcs of the young one. 

SOMETHING Like this, I believe, frequently hap. 
pens, where the whole attcuticn of twotriends being 
engaged in the pat which each is to act, in order 
to impoſe on the other, neither ices nor ſuſpects the 
art practiſed againſt himiclt; and thus the thruſt 
of both (to borrow no improper metaphor on the 
occaſion) alike takes place, | | 

Fzom the lame reaton it is no unuſual thing for 
both parties to be over-rcached in a bargain, thong 
the one muit be always the greater loſer; as he was 
who fold a blind horle, and received a bad note in 
payment. | 
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' Our company in about half an hour broke up, 
and the uncle carried off his nephew; but not be- 
fore the latter had aſſured Miſs Nancy, in a whiſper, 
that he would attend her early in the morning, and 
fulfil all his engagements. | 

Jones, who was the leaſt concerned in this ſcene, 
ſaw the moſt, He did indeed ſuſpect the very fact; 
for beſides obſerving the great alteration in the be- 
haviour of the uncle, this diſtance he aſſumed, and 
his overſtrained civility to Miſs Nancy ; the carrying 
off a bridegroom from his bride at that time of night, 
was fo extraordinary a proceeding, that it could be 
accounted for only by imagining that young Nigh- 
tingale had 3 the whole truth, which the ap- 
parent openneſs of his temper, and his being fluſter- 
ed with liquor, made too probable. 

WHILE he was reaſoning with himſclf, whether 
he ſhould acquaint theſe poor people with his ſu- 
ſpicion, the maid of the houſe informed him, that a 

entlewoman deſired to ſpeak to him. He went 
immediately out, and taking the candle from the 
maid, uſliered his viſitant up ſtairs, who, in the per- 
ſon of Mrs Honour, acquainted him with ſuch dread- 
ful news concerning his Sophia, that he immediate- 


1y loſt all conſideration for every other perſon ; and 


his whole ſtock of compaſſion was entirely ſwallow- 


ed up in reflections on his own miſery, and on that 
of his unfortunate angel. 


Wurar this dreadful matter was, the reader will 


be informed, after we have firſt related the many 


preceding ſteps which produced it, and thoſe will 
be the {ſubject of the following book. 
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In which the Hiſtory advances about two days. 


CAP. I 
Too ſhort to need a preface. 
T. are a ſet of religious, or rather moral 


writers, who teach that virtue is the certain 

road to happineſs, and vice to miſery, in this 
world. A very wholeſome and comfortable doctrine, 
and to which we have but one objection, namely, 
that it is not true. 


INDEED, if by virtue theſe writers mean the exer- 


ciſe of thoſe cardinal virtues, which like good houſe- 
wives ſtay at home, and mind only the buſineſs of 
their own family, I ſhall very readily concede the 
point; for ſo ſurely do all theſe contribute and lead 
to happineſs, that I could almoſt wiſh, in violation 
of all the ancient and modern ſages, to call them 
rather by the name of wiſdom, than by that of vir- 


tue: for, with regard to this life, no fyſtem, I con-. 


ceive, was ever wiſer than that of the ancient Epi- 
cureans, who held this wiſdom to conſtitute their 


chief good ; nor foolither than that of their oppoſites, 


thoſe modern epicures, who place all felicity in the 
abundant gratification of every ſenſual appetite, 
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Bur if by virtue is meant (as I almoſt think it 
ought) a certain relative quality, which is always 
buſying itſelf without doors, and ſeems as much in- 
tereſted in purſuing the good of others as its own; 
cannot ſo eaſily agree that this is the ſureſt way 
to human happineſs ; becauſe I am afraid we mult 
then include poverty and contempt, with all the 
miſchiefs which backbiting, envy, and ingratitude, 
can bring on mankind, in our idea of happineſs ; 
nay, ſometimes, perhaps, we ſhall be obliged to wait 
upon the ſaid happineis to a goal; ſince many by 
the above virtue have brouglit themſelves thither, 

I Rave not now leiſure to enter upon ſo large a 
field of ſpeculation as here ſeems opening upon me: 
my deſign was to wipe off a doctrine that lay in my 
way; ſince while Mr Jones was acting the molt vir- 
tuous part imaginable in labouring to preſerve his 
fellow-creatures from deſtruction, the devil, or ſome 
other evil ſpirit, one perhaps cloathed in human 
fleſh, was hard at work to make him completely mi- 
ſerable in the ruin of his Sophia. | 

Tuls, therefore, would ſeem an exception to the 
above rule, if indeed it was a rule; but as we have 
in our voyage through life ſeen ſo many other ex- 
ceptions to it, we chuſe to diſpute the doctrine: on 
which it is founded, which we don't apprehend to 
be Chriſtian, which we are convinced 1s not true, 
and which is indeed deſtructive of one of the no- 
bleſt arguments that reaſon alone can furniſh for 
the belief of immortality. 

Bor as the reader's curioſity (if he hath any) 
muſt be now awake, and hungry, we ſhall provide 
to feed it as fait as we can. 


| ee, . 
In which is opened a very black deſign agaiuſi Sophia. 


J ReMEnNBER a wile old gentleman who uſed to 
ſay, © When children are doing nothing, they 
are doing miſchief.” I will not enlarge this quaint 
ſaying to the moſt beautiful part of the creation in 
general; but fo far I may be allowed, that when 
the effects of female jealouſy do not appear openly 
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in their proper colours of rage and fury, we may 
ſuſpect that miſchievous paſſion to be at work pri- 
vately, and attempting to undermine, what it doth 
not attack above ground. h 
Tuts was exemplified in the conduct of Lady 
Rellaſton, who, under all the ſmiles which the wore 
in Her conntenance, concealed much indignation 
againſt Sophia; and as the plainly ſaw that this 
young lady ſtood between her and the full indal- 
gence of her deſires, {tie reſolved to get rid of her 
by ſome means or other; nor was it long before a 
your favonrable opportunity of accompliſhing this 
preſented itſelf to her. | | 

Tux reader may be pleaſed to remember, that 
when Sophia was thrown into that conſternation at 
the playhouſe, by the wit and humour of a ſet of 
young gentlemen who call themſelves the town, 
we informed him, that the had put herſelf under 
the protection of a young nobleman, -who had very 
ſafely conducted her to her chair. 

Txr1s nobleman, who frequently viſited Lady Bel- 
laſton, had more than once ſeen Sophia there ſince 
her arrival in town, and had conceived a very great 


hiking to her; which liking, as beauty never looks 


more amiable than in diſtreſs, Sophia had in this 
fright ſo encreaſed, that he might now, without any 
great impropriety, be ſaid to be actually in love 
with her. ö | 


Ir may eaſily be believed, that he would not ab. 


fer ſo handſome an occaſion of improving his ac- 
quaintance with the beloved object as now offered 
itſelf, to elapſe, when even good breeding alone 
might have prompted him to pay her a viſit, _ 
Tuk next morning, therefore, after this accident, 
he waited on Sophia, with the uſual compliments, 
and hopes that the had received no harm from her 
_ laſt night's adventure. ip 6 2 
As love, like fire, when once thoroughly kindled, 
is ſoon blown into a flame, Sophia in a very ſhort. 
time compleated her conqueſt. Time now flew away 
unperceived, and the noble lord had been two hours 
in company with the lady, before it entered into 
his head that he had made too long a viſit. Though 
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this circumſtance alone would have alarmed Sophia, 
who was ſomewhat mere a miſtreſs of computation 
at preſent, ſhe had. indeed much more pregnant 
evidence, from the eyes of her lover, of what paſt 
within his boſom ;- nay, though he did not make 
any open declaration of his paſſion, yet many of hrs 
expreſſions: were rather too warm, and too tender, 
to have been imputed to complaitance, even in the 
age when ſuch. complaiſance was in. faſhion; the 
very reverſe of which is well known to be the reign- 
ing mode at preſent, 

Lay. Bellatton had been appriſed of his lordſhip's 
viſit at his firſt arrival, and the length of it ver 
well ſatisfied her, that things: went as ſhe wiſhed, 
and as indeed the had ſuſpecked, the ſecond time ſhe 
ſaw this young couple together. This buſineſs ſhe 
rightly, I think, concluded, that ſhe ſhould by no 
means forward, by mixing in the company while 
they were together; ſhe therefore ordered her ſer- 

vants, that how my lord was going, they ſhould tell 
him ſhe deſired to ſpeak with him, and employed 
the intermediate time in meditating how beſt to ac- 
compliſh a ſcheme, which ſhe made no doubt but 
his lordſhip would very readily embrace the execu- 
tion of. ay | 

Loxp Fellamar (for that was the title of this 
young nobleman); was no-ſooner introduced to her 

adyſhip, than ſhe attacked him zu the . 
ſtrain: Bleſs me, my Lord, ate y6u here yet? 
thought my ſervants had made a miſtake, and let 
you go away.; and I wanted to ſee you about an 
© affair of ſome importance.” © Indeed, Lady Bel- 
© laſton,” ſaid he, © I don't wonder you are aſto- 
© niſhed. at the length of my viſit ; for I have ſtaid 
© above two hours, and I did not think. I had ſtaid 
above half a one.“ What am I-to conchade 
© from thence, my Lord?” ſaid ſhe; © the company 
_ © muſt be very agreeable. which can make time flide 
© away ſo very deceitfully,'——Upon. my. honour,” 
faid he, * the moſt agreeable I ever ſaw. Pray tell 
© me, Lady Bellaſton, who is this blazing ſtar which 
you have produced among us all of a ſuadden? 


What blazing ſtar, my Lord?“ faid ſhe, affecting 
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a ſurpriſe. I mean, ſaid he, the lady I ſaw here 
the other day, whom I had laſt night in my arms 
© at the playhouſe, and to whom I have been ma- 
© king that unreaſonable viſit. '———* O, my couſin 


©. Weltern!” ſaid ſhe: © Why, that —— ſtar, my 
© Lord, is the daughter of a country booby Squire, 


© and hath been iu town about a fortnight; ſor the 


firſt time.” © Upon my ſoul,” ſaid he, © 1 ſhould 
« {wear ſhe had been bred up in a court; for beſides 


© her beauty, I never ſaw any thing ſo genteel, ſo 


« {enlible, ſo polite.” O brave! cries the lady; 
my couſin hath you, I find.” © Upon my he- 
_ ©-nour,* anſwered he, I with ſhe had; for Il am in 
© love with her to diſtraction.” < Nay, my Lord,” 


ſaid the, „it is not wiſhing yourſeltf very ill neither, 
© for the is a very great fortune: 1 aflure you ſhe is 


© an only child, and her father's eſtate is a — 


© 3000]. a year.“ © Then I can allure yon, Madam,“ 


anſwered the lord, I think her the beſt match in 
England.“ © Indeed, my Lord,“ rephed ſhe, if 
© you like her, I heartily wiſh you had her.“ If you 
„think ſo kindly of me, Madam, faid he, as the 
is a relation of yours, will you do me the honour 
to propole it to her father?“ And are you really 
«then in earnelt ?* cries the lady, with an affected 
gravity. hope, Madam,“ anſwered he, you have 


*.a better opinion of me, than to imagine I would 
« jeit with your Ladyſhip in an affair of this kind.“ 


Indeed then,“ ſaid the lady, Iwill moſt readily 


„ propoſe your Lordſhip to her father; and I can, I 


believe, aſſure you of his joy ful acceptance of the 
propoſal; bat there is a bar, which I am almoſt 


* 


and a rival who, though 1 bluſh to name him, nei- 
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quer.“ Upon my word, Lady Bellaiton,* cries he, 
© you have ſtruck a damp to my heart, which hath 
_ © almoft deprived me of being.” © Fy! my Lord,“ 
faid ſhe; 1 ſhould rather hope I had {truck fire 
© Into you. A lover, aud talk of damps in your 
heart! I rather imagined you would have aſked 
Four rival's name, that you might have imme- 


aſhamed to mention; and yet it is one you will 
never be able to conquer. You havearival, my Lord, 


ther you, nor all the world, will ever be able to con- 


** 
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1 diately entered the liſts with him.“ I ö promiſe 
you, Madam,“ anſwered he, there are very few 
things. I would not undertake for your charming 
conſin: but pray who is this happy man? 


K 


happy men with us are, one of the loweſt fellows 
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< of your Lordſhip's foetmen.* And is it poſſible, 
.cned he, © that a young creature with ſuch pertec- 
tions ſhould think of beſtowing herſelf fo unwor- 
„ thily ?* © Alas! my Lord,' anſwered ſhe, * conſider 
the country—the bane of all young women is the 
country. There they learn a ſet of romantic no- 
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© this town and good company can ſcarce era- 
< dicate in a whole winter.“ Indeed, Madam,” 
replied my Lord, © your couſin is of too immeuſe a 
value to be thrown away: ſuch ruin as this muſt 
© be prevented.“ © Alas!” cries the, my Lord, how 
© can it be prevented? The family have already 


© intoxicated, and nothing leſs than ruin will con- 
tent her. And to deal more openly with you, I 
| expect every day to hear the is run away with 
| © him.“ © What you tell me, Lady Bellaſton,” au- 
{wered his lordihip, afſects me molt tenderly, and 
only raiſes my compatilion, inftead of leſſening my 
© adoratiow of your coulin. Some means mult be 
found to preſerve ſo incitimable a jewel. Hath 
your Ladyſhip endeavoured. to reaſon with her?“ 
Here the lady affected a laugh, and cried, My dear 
Lord, fare you know us better than to talk of rea- 
« toning a young woman out of her inclinations ? 
© Theſe ineſtimable zewels are as deaf as the jewels 
they wear: time, my Lord, time is the only me- 
.<, dicine to cure their folly ; but this is a medicine 
© which Tam certain fhe will not take; nay, I live 
in hourly horrors on her acconut, In ſhort, no- 
thing but violent methods will do.“ What is to 
£4 be done?“ cries my lord, What methods are to 
+ be-taken ? ——-Is there any method upon carth ?— 
Oh! Lady Bellaſton! there is nothing which I 


# 


Ee 


- 


Why he is, {aid the, © what JI am ſorry to ſay molt 


in the world. He is a beggar, a baſtard, a found- 
ling, a fellow in meaner circumſtances than one 


tions of love, and I know not what folly, which- 


done all in their power; but the girl is, I think, 
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would not undertake for ſuch a reward. 

really know not, anſwered the lady, after a panie; 

and then pauſing again, ſhe cried out, Upon 

* my foul, I am at my wit's end-on this girt's ac- 

count. If the can be preſerved, ſomething muſt | 

be done immediately; and as I ſay, nothing but | 

violeut methods will do.—If your Lordſhip hath | 

really this attachment to my couſin, (and, to do | 

her juſtice, except in this filly inclination, of 

which the will ſoon ſee her folly, the is every way 

deſerving), I think there may be one way, indeed 

it is a very diſagreeable one, and what I am almoſt Bp 

afraid to think of. It requires great ſpirit, I 1 

< promiſe you.” * I am not conſcious, Madam, ſaid | 

he, of any defect there; nor am l, I hope, ſuſpec- F 

ted] of any ſuch. It mult be an egregious defect 

indeed, which could make me backward on this 1 

© occalion.* © Nay, my Lord, anſwered ſhe, I am 2 | 
! 


| 
| 
' 


| 
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4 ſo far from doubting you, I am much more in- 

© clined to doubt my own courage ; for I muſt run 

© a monſtrous riſque. Tn ſhort, I mult place ſuch a 

confidence on your honour as a-wife woman will 

© ſcarce ever place in a man on any conſideration.” 

In this point kkewiſe my Lord very well fatisfied | 

her; for his reputation was extremely clear, and | 

common fame did him no more than juſtice in . 

Tpeaking well of him, < Well then,” ſaid the, « my 1 

Lord, — IA vow I can't bear the apprehenſion of ? 

it. No, it muſt not be. At leaſt every other | 

method muſt be tied. Can you get rid of your | 

engagements, and dine here to-day ? Your Lord- 

{hip will have an opportunity of ſeeing a little 

more of Mit: Weſtern. I jromile you we have 

no tie to joſe, Here wiel be no body but Lady 72 

Betty, and Miſs Eagle, and Colonel Hamſted, and 

Tom Edwards; they will all go ſoon, —and | ſhall | 

be ar home to uo body. Then your Lordthip may 

be a Iit:te more explicit. Nay, I will contrive ſome 

method to convince you of her attachment to this 

„ fellow.” My Lord made proper compliments, Cc. ; 

cepted the invitation, and then they parted to dreſs, 

it being now paſt three in the morning, ox to reckon | 

by the old ſtyle, in the afternoon, | 
Vo I. III. K | 
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A further explanation of the foregoing deſign. 


Hovcn'the' reader may have long ſince con- 

' cluded Lady Bellaſton to be a member (and 

no inconfiderable one) of the great world, ſhe was 

in reality a very conſiderable member of the little 

world; by which appellation was dittinguiſhed a 

very worthy and honourable ſociety which not long 
ſince flouriſhed in this kingdom. 

Auo dc other good principles upon which this ſo- 
ciety was founded, there was one very remarkable: 
For as it was a rule of an honourable club of heroes, 
who aſſembled at the cloſe of the late war, that all 
the members ſhould every day fight once at leaſt ; 
$ *twas in this, that every member ſhould, within 
the twenty-four hours, tell at leaſt one merry fib, 
which was to be propagated by all the brethren and 
fiſterhood. | 

Many idle ſtories were told about this focicty, 
which, from a certain quality, may be, perhaps not 
unjuſtly, ſuppoſed to have come from the ſociety 
themſelves : as, that the devil was the preſident ; 
and that he ſet in perſon in an elbow-chair at the 
upper end of the table. But, upon very u ſtrict en- 
quiry, I find there is not the leaſt truth in any of 
thoſe tales, and that the aſſembly conſiſted in rea- 
lity of a ſet of very good fort of people, and the fibs 
which they propagated were of a harmleſs kind, and 
tended only to produce mirth and good humour. 

EpwARDS was likewiſe a member of this comical 
ſociety : to him therefore Lady Bellaſton applied 
as a proper inſtrument for her purpole, and furniſh- 
ed him with a fib, which he was to vent whenever 
the lady gave him her cue; and this was not to be 
till the evening, when all the company but Lord 
Fellamar and himſelf were gone, and while they 

were engaged in a rubbers at Whilt, f 
To this time then, which was between ſeven and 
eight in the evening, we will convey our reader; 
when Lady Bellaſton, Lord Fellamar, Mi Weitern, 
and Tow being engaged at whiſt, aud in the laſt 
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me of their rubbers, Tom received his cue from 
Lady Bellaiton, winch was, <I proteſt, Tom, you are 

grown intollerable lately; you uſcd to tell us all 
the neus of the town, and now you know no more 
« of the, world than it you lived out of it.” 

M Edwards then began as follows : The fault 
is uct mine, Madam; it lyes in the dulnek of the 
age, that doth nothing worth talking of. O la 
thongh now! think on't, there hath a terrible ac- 
cident befallen poor Colonel Wilcox. Poor Ned. 
You know him, my Lord; erery body knows 
him: faith! Jau very. much concerned tor him.” 
War is it, pray?“ ſays Lady Bellaſton.. 

* Way, he hath killed a man this morning in & 
« duel, that's all,” 

His lordthip, who, was not in the ſecret, aſked 
gravely, whom he had killed ? To which Edwards: 
antwered, © A young fellow we none of us know; a 
x Somerietſhire lad juit come to town, one Jones 
© his name is; a near relation of one Mr Allworthy, 
of whom your Lordthip, I believe, hath heard. I {aw 
the lad ly dead in a coftee-houſe.—Upon my ſoul, 
he is one of the finclt corpſes I ever {aw in my liſe,” A 

SoPB1a, who had juſt began to deal as Tom had 
mentioned that a man was killed, ſtopt her hand, 
and liſtened with attention, (tor all {tories of that 
kind affected her); but no ſooner had he arrived at 
the latter part ot the ſtory, than ſhe began to deal 
again; and having dealt three cards to one, and ſe- 
ven to another, and ten to a third, at laſt dropt the 
reit from her hand, and fell back in her chair. 

Tins company behaved as uſual on theſe occa- 
ſions. The uſual diſturbance enſued, the uſual al- 
ſiitance was ſummoned, and Sophia at laſt, as it is 
viſual, returned again to life, and ſoon after was, at 
her earnelt deſire, led to her own apartment ; where, 

t mx Lord's requeſt, Lady Bellaſton acquainted her 
with the truth, attempted to carry it off as a jelt of 
her own, and comforted her with repeated aſſur- 
ances, that neither his lordſhip, nor Tom, thouglr 
ſte had taught him the ſtory, were in the true je- 
cret of the allair. 

THERE was uo far ther evidence neceſſary to con- 
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vince Lord Fellamar how Juſtly the caſe had been 
repreſented to him by Lady Bellaton : and now, at 
her return into the room, a ſcheme was laid between 
theſe two noble perſons, which, though it appeared 
in no very heinous. light to his lordſhip, (as he 
faithfully promiſed, and faithfully reſolved too, to 
make the lady all the ſubſequent amends in bis 
power by marrtage;) yet many of our readers, we 
doubt not, will (ce with juit deteſtation. 

Tux next evening at ſeven was appointed for the 
fatal re Lady Bellaſtoh undertook that 
Sophia ſh be alone, and bis lordſhip ſhould be 
introducetl, to her. The whgſe family were to be 
regulated for the pprpoſe, moſi of the. or, diſ- 


patched out of the houſe ; and for Mrs Hopbur, who, 
to prevent ſuſpicion, was to be left with ler miſtre(s 
till his lordſhip's arrival, Lady Bellaſten herielf was 
to engage her in an apartment as diftant as poſſible 
from the ſcene of the intended miſchief, and out of 
the hearing of Sophia. 

MarzERSs being thus agreed on, Tis lordſhip took 
his leave, and her ladyſhip retired to reſt, highly 
pleaſed with a project, of which ſhe had no reaſon 
ro (doubt the ſnacceſj, and which promiſed {© effec- 
tually to remove Sqphia from being any future ob- 


fraction to her amour with Jones, by means of 


which ſhe ſhould never appear to be guilty, even if 
the fact appeared to the workl : but this ſhe made 
no doubt of preventing, by huddling up a marriage, 
to which ſhe thought the raviſhed Sophia would ea- 
{ily be brought to. conſent, and at which all the reſt 
of her family would rejoice. 3 
Bur affairs werqnot in fo quiet a ſituation in the 
boſom of the otheKeonſpirator ; his wind was toft 
in all the diſtractin 
Shakeſpeare. 


c 


Between the acting of a drea?ful thing, 
Hud the firſt motion, all the interim 15 
Like a phantaſma, or a h:ideons dream : 
' The genins and the mortal inflruments 
Are then in council ; and the ſtate of nanu, 
Lite to a liitle kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection. 


anxiety ſo nobly deſcribed by 
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Tuoton the violence of his paffion had made 
Winr eagerly embrace the firſt hint of his deſign,” 
eſpeciatly as it came from a relation of the lady, 
yet when that friend to recollection, a pillow, bad 
placed the action itſelf in all its natural black co- 
are before "his eyes, with all the couſequences 
which muſt, and thote which might probably at- 
tend it, his reſofution began to. abate, or rather in- 
deed to go over to the other ſide; and after a long 
conflict which laſted a whole night between hongur 
and appetite, the former at length prevailed, and 
he determined. to wait on Lady Bellaſton, and to- 
relinquiſh the deſigu. 

Lab Bellafton was in bed, though very late in 
the morning, and Sophia ſirting by* her bed. fide; . 
when the ſervant acqu. ainted her that Lord Fella- 
mar was below in the partour ; upon which her la- 
dythip defired him to ftay, and that ſhe would fee” 
him pretently; but the fervent was no ſooner de- 
parted than poor Sophia began to jutreat her cou- 
fin not to encourage the viſits of that odious lord 
(i the called him, though a little N wy 48 upon 
ter acconnt, be his deſign, {1:d ſhe ; © for he 
„ macle d. nr t love to me yeſterday morning; 
© hat as I am reivlved never to admit it; ! beg your 
* Ladyſiip not to leave us alone together any more, . 
© and to order the {ſervants that, if he enquires for 
« me, I may be always denied to him.“ 

© La! child,“ fays Lady Bellaflon, © your country 
girls have nothin; but fweet-hearts in your head; 
yon fancy every man W!:o is civil to you is making 
© love. He is one of the moit gallaut young fellows 
© about town, and, Tam convinced, means no more 
„than a little gallantr v. Make love: to you indeed! 
© | with with all ny heart lee wotld, and you mault. 
6 be an arrant mad woman to refuſe him.“ 

Bur as Ithall certainly be that mad woman,” 
cries Sophia, © I hope his vifits ſhall not-be intruded 
upon me.“ 

Ocutrp,' iid Lady Pellaſton, (you need not: 
© be ſo fear ful; if you reſolve to ron away with that; 


-C Jone*, I know no periou who can hindder you.“ 


© Upon my honor, Maden, cries Sophia, © your. 
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© Laidyfthip injures me. I will never run away with 
any man; nor will I ever marry contrary to my 
© father's mclinations.” | 

© Werr, Miſs Weltern,” ſaid the lady, © if you are 
not in a humour to ſee company this morning, you 
may retire to vour own apartment; for I am not 
frighrened at his lordſhip, and muſt tend for him 
up into my drefiing-roon,” 

Sopnia' thanked her ladyſhip, and. withdrew ; 
_ preſently after wayds Fellarar was admitted up 

alrs, te MOI | ; 
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By which it will appear hyw dangerous an advocate a 


lady is, when ſbe applies her eloquence to an ill 
purpoſe. 
a 
\ \ THEN Lady Bellaſton heard the young lord's 


ſcraples, the treated them with the ſame dit- 
dain with which one of thoſe {ages of the law, call- 


ed Newgate ſolicitors, treats the ' qualms of conſci- 


ence in a young witneſs, * My dear Lord,“ ſaid the, 


© you certainly want a cordial, I muſt fend to Lady 


: 
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E'coniitonance? 
„ ind f lan mag, and to betray my ſex moſt 


Edgely for one of her beit drams. Fy upon it! 
have more reſolution. Are you frightened by the 
word rape? or are you apprehenſive ? Well! 
if the ſtory of Helen was modern, I thonld think 
it unnatural ; I mean the behaviour of Paris, not 
the fondneſs of the lady; for all women love a 
man of ſpirit. There is another flory of the Sa- 
bine ladies, ——and that too, I thank Heaven, is 
very ancient. Your Lordſhip, perhaps, will ad- 
mire my reading; but I think Mr Hooke tells ns, 
they made tolerable good wives afterwards. I fan- 
cy few of my married acquaintance were raviſked 
by their hufbands.“ *«* Nay, dear Lady Bellaſton,“ 


eried he, don't ridicule me in this manner.“ Why, 


u. good Lord, unſwered the, © do you think any 
wo an in Engl.: d would not laugh at you in her 
© heart, whatever rudery ſhe might wear in her 
You force me to uſe a flrange 


d abe minably: but I am contented with Knowing 
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my intentions are good, and that I am endearour- 
ing to ſerve my coulin; for I think you will make 
her a good huſband notwithftauding this; or, up- 
on my foul, I thould not even perſuade her to fling 
herſelf away upon an empty tile, She ſhonld not 
upbraid me hereafter with having loſt a man of 
ſpirit ; tor that his enemics allow this poor young 
fellow to be.“ a 
LEr thote who have had the ſatisfaction of hear- 
ing reflections of this kind from a wife or a inilreſ$, 
declare Whether they are at all fweetened by coming 
from a ſemale tongue. Certain it is, they ſunk 
deeper into his lordihip than any thing which De- 
moſthenes or Cicero would have ſaid on the occa- 
{ion. 7 
Lapy Bellaſton perceiving ſhe had fired the youn 

lord's pride, began now, like a true orator, to route 
other paſſious to its aflftance. * My Lord,” fays the, 
in a graver voice, © yon will be pleaſed to remem- 
ber, you mentioned this matter to me firſt; for 1 
would not appear to you in the light of one who 
is endeavonring to put off my coulin upon you, 
Fourſcore thoutand pounds do not ſtand in need 
of an advocate to recommend them.“ Nor doth 
Miis Weſtern,” ſaid he, © require any recommens- 
dation from her fortune; tor, in my opinion, no 
woman ever had half her charms,” Les, yes, 
my Lord,“ replied the lady, looking in the glals, 
there have been women with more than half her 
charms, I aflure you; not that J need lejſen her 
on that account: the is a moſt delicious girl, that's 
certain ; and within theſe few hours ſhe will be in 
the arms of one who ſurely doth wt deſerve her, 
though I will give him his due, I believe he is tru» 
ly a man of ſpirit.” | | | 

© I rope fo, Madam,” ſaid my lord; © though ! 
muſt own he doth not deferve her; for unleſs Hea- 
ven, or your Ladyſhip diſappoint me, ſhe ſhall 
„within that time be mine,” * 

* WELL ſpoken, my Lord,” anſwered the lady; 1 

« promile you no diſappointment hall happen from 
my ſide; aud within this week Jam convinced { 


mall call your Lordſhip my couſin in public.“ 


* 
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Tux remaintder of this ſeene conſiſted entirely of 


raptores, excuſes, and compliments, very pleaſant to 
have heard from the parties, but rather dull when. 
related at ſecond hand. Here, therefore, we thall 
put an end to this dialogue, and haſten to the fatal 


hour, when every thing was preparers for the de- ; 


ſtruction of poor Sophia. 
Bur this beiug the moſt tragical matter in gur 


whole hiſtory, we mall treat it in a chapter by itſelf. 


C H A P. V. 


Containing ſome. matters which may aff: a, and 1 


hieß may ſurpriſe the reader. 


HE clock had'now ſtrnek ſeven, and poor So- 
phia, alone and melancholy, ſat reading a tra- 
KY 'It was the Fatal Marriage; and the was now 


come to that part where the poor Jiftreſſed Iſabella. 


diſpoſes of her wedding- ring. 


Hz RE the book dropt from her ſid, and a ſhower 
of tears ran down into her boſom. In this firaation: 
ſhe had continued a minute, when the door 0; ned), 


and in came Lord: Fellamar. Sophia ſtarted from 
her chair at his entrance; and his lordfhip advan- 
cine forwards, and making a low bow, faid, © Il am 
4 afraid, Mis Weitern, I break in upon you abrupt- 


6 ly.“ © Indeed, my Lord, * ſays the, ©I mult own. 


« myſelf a little ſurpriſed at this unexpected vilit.” 
If this viſit be unexpected, Madam,” anſwered Lord 
Fellamar, * my eyes muſt have been very faithleſs 


„ interpreters of my heart, when laſt I'had the ho- 
© nour of ſeeing you: for ſurcly- yon could net 


© otherwiſe have hoped to cletain my leart in your 


© poſleffion, withont receiving a vitit from its owner.” 


Sophia, confuſed as ſhe was, aufivered this bombatt 


(and very properly 1 think) wth a look of incon-. 


ceivable vid .in. My lord then made another and 


a longer ſpeech of the ſame ſor t. Upon which So- 


phia, trembling, ſaid, © Am ] really to conceive your. 
* Lordſhip to be out of your ſeuſes? fare, my Lord, 
© there is no other excule for ſuch behaviour. 
Jam, indeed, Madam, in the ſituatien you fup- 


© pole," cries ls Lordſhip; “ and fure you will par- 


n 
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don the-eflects of a frenzy which: you yourſelf 
have occaſioned : for love hath ſo totally deprived 
© me of reaſon, that Iam ſcarce accountable for any 
of my actions.“ Upon my. word, my Lord,“ ſaid 
Sophia, © I neither underſtand your words nor your 
behaviour.“ Suffer me then, Madam,“ cries he, 


at your feet to explain both, by laying open my 


« foul to you, and declaring that I doat on you tg 
. the higheſt degree of diſtraction. O moiſt ado- 
© rable, molt divine creature! what language can 
« exprets the ſentiments of my heart? © I do. affure 
& yon, my Lord,” ſaid Sophia, I tall not ſtay te 
© hear any more of this.“ Do not,“ cries he, think 


of leaving me thus cruelly : could you know half 


tlie torments which 1 feel, that tender boſom muſt 
© pity what thoſe eyes have cauſed,” Then fetching 
a deep ſigh, and laying hold of her hand, he ran on 
for ſome minutes in a- ſtrain which would be little 


more pleaſing to the reader than it was to the lady; 


and » laſt concluded with a declaration, That if 


he w lter of the world, he would lay it at her 


feet. mia, then forcibly un, x away her hand 
from e, anſwered with muc!: -pirit, © I promiſe 
vou, Sir, your world and its maſter, I ſhould ſpurn 
from me with equal contempt.“ She theu offered 


to go, and Lord Fellamar, again laying hold of her 


hand, faid, Pardon me, my beloved angel, free- 
* doms which nothing but deſvair could have tempt- 
ed. me to take. — Believe me, could l have had any 
hope that my title and fortune, neither of them 
iuconſiderable, unleſs when compared with your 
worth, would have been accepted, J had in the 
humblett manner preſeuted them to- your accep— 
' tance, Bat I cannot loſe. you, —By Heaven, I 
will ſooner part with my ſoul.— Lou are, you muſt, 
you ſhall be only mine.” My Lord,“ ſays ſhe, * 1 
tutreat you-t'. {eſt from a vain purinit ;-for, up- 
on my honour, I will never hear you on this ſub- 
| ject. Let go iny hand, my Lord; for Lam reſolved 
to go from you this moment; nor will I ever ſee 
you more.“ Then, Madam,“ cries his lordſhip, 
© L mult make the beſt ule of this moment; for L 
© cannot, nor will L lire without you.“ —“ What do. 
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von mean, my Lord?” ſaid Sophia; © I will raiſe 
© the family.” have no fear, Madam,” anſwered 
he, but of loſing yon, and that 1 am refolved to 
prevent, the only way which detpair points to me.” 
— He then caught her in his arms: upon which ſhe 
ſcreamed ſo loud, that ſhe muit have alarmed ſome 
one to her aſſiſtance, had not Lady Bellaſton taken 
care to remove all ears. 

Bur a more lucky circumſtance happened for 
poor Sophia: another noiſe now broke forth, which 
almoſt drowned her cries ; for now the whole houte 
rang with, Where is ſhe? D—n me, PI] unkennel 
« her this inflant. Shew me her chamber, I ſay, 
Where is my daughter? I know ſhe's in the houte, 
© and 'I tec her it ſhe's above ground. Shew me 
Where the is.“ At which laſt words the door flew 
opcn, and in came Squire Weſtern, with lis parton, 
and a fet of myrmidons at his heels. TY: 

How miſerable muſt have been the condition of 
poor vor er when the enraged voice of her father 
was welcome to her ears? Welcome indeed it was, 
and luckily did he come; for it was the only acci- 
dent upon earth which could have preſerved the 
| Jeace of her mind from n cz ever deſtroyect. . 

ScpH1a, notwithſtanding her fright, preſently 
knew her father's voice; and his Lordſhip, notwith- 
ftanding his paflion, knew the voice of reaſon, which 
peremptorily aſlured Jim, it was not now a. time for 
the perpetration of bis villainy, Hearing, there- 
fore, the voice approach, and hearing likewiſe whoſe 
it was, (for as the Squire more than once roared 
forth the word. daugliter, ſo Sophia, in the midit 


of her ſtruggling, cried out upon her father;) he 


thought proper to relinquith his prey, having only 
diſordered her handkerehief, and, with his rude lips, 
committed violence.on her lovely neck. 

Ir the reader's imagination doth not afliſt me, I 
ſhall never be able to delcribe the ſituation of thete 
two perſons' when Weſtern came into the room. So- 
phia tottered into her chair, Where ſhe ſat diſorder- 
ed, pale, breathlefs, burſting with indignation at 
Lord Fellamar, affrighted, and yet more rejoiced at 
the arrival ot her father. N 
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H:s lordſhip fat down near her, with the bag of 
his wig hanging over one of his ſhoulders, the reſt 
of his dieſs being ſomewhat ditordered, and rather 
a greater proportion of linen than is uſual appear- 
ing at his boſom. As to the reſt, he was amazed, 
afſrighted, vexed, and aſhamed. | 

As to Squire Weſtern, he happened, at this time, 
to be overtaken by an enemy which very frequently 
purſues, and ſeldom fails to overtake moſt of the 
country gentlemen of this kingdom. He was, lite- 
rally (eaking, drunk; which circumſtance, toge- 
ther with his natural impetuoſity, could produce no 
other effect, than his running immediately up to 
his daughter, upon whom he fell foul with his tongue 
in the molt inveterate manner; nay, he had proba- 
bly committed violence with his hands, had not the 
parlon interpoled, ſaying, For Heaven's fake, Sir, 
* animadvert that you are in the houſe of a great 
© lady. Let me beg you to mitigate your wrath : 
© it ſhould miniſter a fullneſs of ſatisfaction that you 
© have found your daughter; for as to revenge, it 
© belongeth not unto us. I diſcern great coutrition 
© in the countenance of the young lady. 1 ftand 
© aſſured; if you will forgive her, the will repent 
© her of all paſt offences, and return unto her duty.” 

Tus ſtrength of the parſon's arms had at fir{t 
been of more ſervice than the ſtrength of his rhe- 
toric. However, his laſt words wrought ſome effect, 
and the Squire anſwered, Tl forgee her if the will 
„ha un. If wot ha un, Sophy, I'll torgee thee all. 
Why doſt unt ſpeak ? Shat ha un? dn me, that 
© ha un? Why dolt unt auſwer ? was ever ſuch a 
© {tabborn tnoad ?*? 
© LET me intreat yon, Sir, to be a little more mo- 
derate,” ſaid the parſon; © you frighteu the youn 
lady ſo, that you deprive her of all power of ut- 
terance." . | | 


XR 


© Power of mine a—,' anſwered the Squire. You 
take her part then, you do? A pretty parſon truly, 
to fide with an uudutiful child. Yes, yes, I will 
gee you a living with a pox. Fil gee un to the 
devii oon. | . 
Jun crave your pardon,” ſaid the parſon ; 
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] aſſure vour Worſhip, T meant no ſuch matter.” 


My. Lady Bellaſton now entered the room, and 


came up tothe Squire, who no ſooner ſaw her, than 
reſoblving to follow the inſtructions of his ſiſter, he 
made her a very civil bow, in the rural manner, and 

aid her ſome of his beſt compliments. He then 
immediately proceeded to his complaints, and ſaid, 


There, my Lady couſin; there ſtands the moſt un- 


« qutiful chitd in the world: ſhe hankers after a 
© beggarlv raſcal, and won't marry oue of the great- 
© eft matches in all England, thiat we have provided 
fbr her © 8 

© INDEED, Couſin Weſtern,“ anſwered the lady, 
c am perſuaded you wrong my coufin. I am ſure 


© ſhe hath a better underſtanding. Iam convinced 


© the will not refuſe what the mult be ſenſible is ſo 
much to her advantage.” | 

Tais was a wilful miſtake in Lady Bellaſton; for 
fhe well knew whom Mr Weſtern meant ; though, 
perhaps, ſhe thought he would cafily be reconciled 
to his Jordthip's propoſals. | 

Do you hear there,” quoth the Squire, © what 
© her Ladyfhip ſays? All your family are for the 
© match, Come, Sophy, be a good girl, and be du- 
© tifnl, and make your father happy.“ 

© Ir my death will make you happy, Sir,” anſyer- 
ed Sophia, © you will ſhortly be to.” 
II is a lie, Sophy ; it is a d—n'd he, and you 
© know it,* faid rhe Squire. Fg | 

©IxDEED, Miſs Weitern,” faid Lady Bellaſton, 
© you injure your father ; he hatli nothing in view 
© but your interelt iu this match; and Pay. all your 
© friends mult acknowledge the higheſt honour done 
to your family in the 1 ic 2 2 
Ax, all of us,” quoth the Squite: © nay, it was 
© no propoſal of mine. She knows it was her aurt 


propbſed it to me firſt.— Come, Sophy, once 


© 3% 


© more let me beg you to be 4 poed gil, and gee. 


me your conſent before your couſin,” 


< LET me give him your hand, couſin,” ſaid the 


ye 6 It is the Falhion now a-days to diſpenſe with 
time and ong caurtilüips .“ 1 
© PuGu,' ſaid the Squire, hat Henifies ume 
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© won't they have time enough to court afterwards ?, 
© People may court very well after they have been 
a- bed together.” 
As Lord Fellamar was very well aſſured that he 
was meant by Lady Bellaſton, ſo never having heard 
nor ſuſpected a word of Blifil, he made no doubt of 
his being meant by the father. Coming up, there- 
fore, to the Squire, he ſaid, © Though I have not the 
© honour, Sir, of being perſonally known to you, 
« yet as I find I have the happineſs to have my pro- 
© poſals accepted, let me intercede, Sir, in behalf of 
the young lady, that the may not be more folici- 
ted at this time,” | 8 

Vo intercede, Sir! ſaid the Squire; why, who. 
© the devil are you?! IEP . 

Six, Lam Lord Fellamar,' anſwered he, and 
© am the happy man whom I hope you have done 
the honour of accepting for a fon-in-law.” 

© You are a ſon of a b, replied the Squire, 


for all your laced coat, You my ſon-in-law, and 


©be d—nr*'qd to you?! | 1 
*.I $HaLL take more from yon, Sir, than from any 
wan,” auſwered the lord; but I muſt inform you, 
that Jam not uſed to hear ſuch language without 
releatment,” 
© RESENT my a „ quoth the Squire. Don't 
think I am afraid of ſuch a fellow as thee art! 
becanſe haſt got a ſpit there dangling at thy ſide. 
Lay by thy ipit, and I'll give thee enough of 
meddiing with what doth not belong to thee.— 
I'll teach you to father-in-law ae; l' lick thy 
« jacket,” 
© *T1s very well, Sir,” faid my lord, © I ſhall make 
no diſturbance before the ladies. I am very well 
« ſatisfied, Your humble ſervant, Sir; Lady Bella- 
Aton, your moſt obedient.” + . 
Hts iordfhip was no fooner gone than Lady Bel- 
Litton corng up to Mr Weltern, ſaid, Biefs me, 
* Sir, what have you done? You know not whom 
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you have aflroni-d; he is a nobleman of the firſt 


* rank and fortune, and yeflerday made . propoſals 
*-to your qdauphter, and ſuch as Tam ſure you mult 
accept with thechighbeſt pleaſure,” 
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* Axswer for yourſelf, lady couſin,” ſaid the 
Squire; I will have nothing to do with any of your 
lords. My daughter ſhall have an honeſt country 
« gentleman; I have pitched upon one for her,— 
© and ſhe ſhall ha” un, I am forry for the trouble 
© ſhe hath given your Ladyſhip, with all my heart.” 
Lady Bellaſton made a civil Breck upon the word 
trouble, to which the Squire anſwered, © Why, that's 
< kind, —and I would do as much for your Ladyſhip. 
To be ſure relations ſhould do for one another : ſo 
< Iwiſh your Ladyſhip a good night. Come, Ma- 
< dam, you mult go along with me by fair means, 
or I'll have you carried down to the coach.” 

Sorni1a ſaid ſhe would attend him without force; 
but begged to go in a chair; for ſhe ſaid ſhe ſhould 
not be able to ride any other way. | 

© PrITHEE,' cries the Squire, © wout unt perſnade 
me canſt not ride in a coach, wouldſt? that's a 
pretty thing ſurely. No, no; I'll never let thee 
out of my fight any more till thou art married, 
that I promiſe thee.“ Sophia told him, the ſaw he 
was reſolved to break her heart. O break thy 
heart and be d—n'd,” quoth he, if a good huf- 
© band will break it. I don't value a brats varden, 
© nat a halfpenny of any undutiful b— upon earth.” 
He then took violently hold of her hand, upon which 
the parſon once more interfered, begging him to 
uſe gentle methods. At that the Squire thundered 
out a curſe, and bid the parſon hold his tongue, 
ſaying, < Ar'n't in pulpit now; when art a got up 
© there I never mind what doſt fay ; but I won't be 
< prieſt-ridden, and taught how to behave mylelt 
« by thee. I with your Ladyfhip a good night.— 
Come along, Sophy ; be a good girl, and all ſhall 
© be well. Shat ha' un, d—n me, that ha' un.” 

Mus Honour appeared below itairs, and, with a 
low ' courteſy to the Squire, offered to attend her 
miſtreſs; but he puſhed her away, ſaying, Hold, 
© Madam, hold, you come no more near my houſe,” 
1 And will yon take my maid away from me:?“ ſaid 
Sophia. © Yes, indeed, Madam, will J,“ cries the 


Squire: “ You need not fear being without a ſer- 


© yant; I will get you another maid, and a better 
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« maid than this, who, I'd lay five pound to a crown, 
is no more a maid than my grannum. No, no, 
* Sophy, ſhe ſhall contrive no more eſcapes, I pro- 
« miſe you.“ He then packed up his daughter and. 
the parſon into a hackney coach, after which he 
mounted himfelf, and ordered it to drive to his: 
lodgings. In the way thither be ſuflered Sophia to- 
be quiet, and entertained himlelt with reading & 
lecture to the parton on good manners, and a pro- 
per behaviour to jus betters.. 

Ir is poflible he might not ſo eaſily have carried: 
oft his daughter from Lady Bellaſton, had that good. 
Iady defired to have detained her; but, iu reality, 
the was not a little pleated with the confinement in- 
to which Sophia was going; and as her project with 
Lord Fellamar had failed of tucceſs, ſhe was well 
conteuted that other violent methods were now go- 
ing to be uſed iu favour of auother man. | 


C H A P. VI. h 
By what means the Squire came to diſcover his daughter. 
F the reader in many hiſtories is obli ged 


to digeſt much more unaccountable appear- 
ances than this of Mr Weſtern, without any fatif- 
faction at all; yet, as we dearly love to oblige him 
whenever it is in our power, we fhal] now proceed 
to ſhew by what method the Squire diſcovered where 
his daughter was. | 
Ix the third chapter then of the preceding book, 
we gave a hint (for it is not our. cuſtom to unfold 
at any time more than is neceſſary for the occaſion) 
that Mrs Fitzpatrick, who was very deſirous of re- 
conciling herſelf to her uncle and aunt Weſtern, 
thought the had a probable opportunity, by the ſer- 
vice of preſerving Sophia from committing the ſame 
crime which had drawn ou herſelf the. anger of her 
family. After much deliberatiou, therefore, ſhe re- 
ſolved to inform her aunt Weſtern where her couſin 
was; and accordingly ſhe writ the following letter, . 
which we fhall give the reader at length, e 
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© Honoured Maran, 


gf 6 HE occaſion of my writing this will, perhaps, 
make a letter of mine agreeable to my dear 
aunt for the ſake of one of her nieces, though ! 
have little reafou to hope it will be fo on the ac- 
count of another, | 
« WiTHoOvuT more apology, as I was coming ts 
throw my unhappy ſelf at your feet, I met, by 
the ſtrangeſt accident in the world, my couſin So- 
phy, whoſe hiſtory you are better acquainted with 
than myſelf, though, alas! ] know infinitely too 
much; enough indeed to ſatisfy me, that unleſs 
ſhe is immediately prevented, ſhe is in danger of 
running into the fame fatal miſchief which, b 
fooliſhly and ignorantly refuſing your moſt wile 
and prudent advice, I have unfortunately brought 
on myſelf, _ BY 
© In ſhort, I have ſeen the man, nay, I was moſt 
part of yeſterday in his company, and a charming 
young fellow I promiſe you he is. By what ac- 
cident he came acquainted with me 15 too tedions 
to tell you now; but I have this morning changed 
my jodping to avoid him, leſt he ould by my 
means diſcover my coulin; for he doth not yet 
know where ſhe is, and it is adriſeable he ſhould 
not, till my uncle hath ſecured her. No time, 
therefore, is to be loſt ; and I need only inform 
yon, that ſhe is now with Lady Bellaſton, whom ! 
ave ſcen, and who hath, 1 find, a deſign of con- 
cealing her from her family. You know, Madam, 
ſhe is a ſtrange woman; but nothing could mit- 
become me more, than to preſume to give any hint 
to one of your great underſtanding, and preat 
knowledge of the world, beſides barely informing 
vou of the matter of fact. 


© I nope, Madam, the care which I have ſhewn 


on this occaſion for the good of my family, will 


recommend me again to the favour of a lady who 


hath always exerted fo much zeal for the houour 
and true interelt of us all; and that it may be a 
means of reltoring me to your friendihip, Wich 
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© hath made ſo great a part of my former, and is ſo 


« neceflary to my future happinefs. I IE with the 
© utmolt reſpect, 


« Honoured Maran, 
* [Your moſt dutiſul obliged niece, 
© and mot obedient 
N humble ſervant, -. 
© HaRkRIE T line | 


Mas Weſtern was now at ber: hrochans houſe, 
where the had reſided ever ſince the fliglit of Sophia, 


in order to adminiſter comfort to the poor ſquire in 


his afHiction, Of this comfort, which the doled out 
to lum in daily portions, we have formerly given 2 + 
pecimeu. 

SHE was now Randing with ben back; to the fre, 
and, with a pinch of faufi in her hand, was dealing 


for th this daily allowance ot. comfort to the ſquirc, 


while he ſmonked his afternoon pipe, when be re- 


ccived the above ictter; which the had no ſooner 


cad than he detivered it to him, faying, © TDRrEs | 
Sir, there is an @«comnt of your loſt ſheep, For- 
tuns hath again reftored her tor you, and- it you: 
will be gov erned by my advice, it is poffible you 
* may-yet preſerve her.“ 

THE Squire had no ſooner read the: letter than + 
he leaped from his chair, threw: his pipe into the 
fire, and gave a loud huzza for joy. He then ſum- 
moned his fervants, called for Ins boots, and orders - 
ea the Chevalier and ſcveral other - Mortis to- be lad ; 
ted, and that Parſon Supple ſhould be immediate] 
ent for. Having done this, he turned to his liſter; | 
aoght her in his arms, and- gave her a cloſe. em- 


brace, taying, * Zounds! you don't fem pleaſed ; : 


3 


one would imagine yeu was ſorry, I hav e. found + 
«my girl. 

6 BavTuER, anſwered me, © the deepeſt politi⸗ 
ciaus, who ſee to the bottom, diſcover often a. yery - 


*-dtfterent atpect of aflairs, from what fivims ou the 


jm face. It is true, indeed, things do look: ratlier 


leſs defperate-than they did formerly in Holland, 


„when Lewis the Fourtcenth was at the gates of. 
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Amſterdam ; but there is a delicacy required in 
this matter, which you will pardon me, brother, 
it 1 ſalbect you want, Ther is a decormm to be 
uſed with a woman of fipure, ſuch as Lady: Bela» 
ſton, brother, which requires a know ledge of the 


world, ſuper ior, I am afraid, ta yours, 


6 SISTER,” cries the Squire, © 1 know von have no 
opinion oft my parts but PII ſtew you on this oc- 
caſion who is a fool. Knowledge, quotha ! ] have 
not been in the com try 0 lon & without havin 
tome knowledge of warrants and the law of the 
land. 1 know I muy take my own wherever I can 
find it. Shcw me my own daughter, and it I 
don't know how to come. at her, Þ'll ſuffer you to 
call me a fool as lang as 1 live. There be jullices 
ot peace 11 London, as well as in other places.” 

© I'PROTEST,' cries the, © you make me tremble for 
the event of this matter, which, if you will pro- 
ceed by my advice, you may bring to lo good an 
iſſue. Do you really imagine, brother, that the 
houſe of a woman of fipure is to be attacked by 
warrants and brutal jullices of the peace? 1] will 
inform you how to proceed. As ſoon as you arriic 
in town, and have got yourſelf into a decent drei, 


(tor indeed, brother, you have none at preſent tit 


to appear in), you mult {end your compliments to 


Lady Bellaſton, and deſire leave to wait on her. 
. When you aie admitted to her preſence, as you 


certainly will be, and have told her your ſtory, 


and have made proper uſe of my name, (for I 


think you only juſt: know one another by fight, 
though you are relations,) ] am contident ſhe will 
withdraw her protection from my niece, who hath 
certainly impoſed upon her, This is the only 
methoc]. Juſtices of the peace, indeed! do you 


imagine any ſuch event can arrive to a woman of 


ſig ure in a civiiized nation!“ 


4 Dx your figures,” cries the vices, 4. pretty 
civilized nation, truly, where women are above 


e law. And what, mult I fland ſending a par- 


of compliments to a confounded whore, that 
keeps away a danphter from her own natural fa- 
ther? Iten you,. Bitter, 1 am not ſo ignorant as 
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I know you would have women 
above the law, but it is all a lie; I heard his ord- 
frip fay at a Size, that no one is above” the law; 
But this of yours is your: Honover law, I ſuppoſe.' 
Ms Weſtern,” f fad the, © I think your daily im- 
prove in Ignorance; —l proteſt you are grow n au 
arrant bear.“ 


No more a bear than yourſelf, ſiſter Weſtern, 


{:11d the Squire. — Pox! you may talk of VOur civi- 


o 
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lity an you will. I am fare you never ſhew any 
to me. I am no bear, no, nor no dog neither, 
tough. I know ſomebody, that is fomerhing that 
begins with a b—; but pox! I will ſhew you 1 
have got more good manners than ſome folks,” 
* Mx Weſtern,” anſwered the lady, you may fay 
what you plealt, je vous meſpriſe de tout mon ceur, 
I ſhall not therefore be angry, Beſides, as my 
couſin with wat odions Iriſh name juttly ſays, 1 
have that regard for the honour and true intereſt 
of my family, and that concern for my niece, who 
is a part of it, that I have refolved to go to town 
myſelt upon this occaſion ; for indeed, indeed, 
brother, you are not a fit miniſter to be employed 
at a polite court. — Greenland Greenland ſhould 
always be the ſcene of the tramontane negocia- 
tion.“ 
#1 hobo Heaven, cries the Squire, I don't un- 
derſtand you now. You are got to your Hanove- 
rian linguo. However, Pit thew you I] ſcorn to be 
behind-hand in civility with zou; and as you are 
not angry for what I have ſaid, ſo 4 am not angry 
for what you hae faid. Indeed: | have always 
thoaght it a folly for relations to quarrel; and if 
they do now and then pive a haſty word, why, 
people ſhould give and take. For my part; I'ne- 
ver bear malice; and | take it very kind of you 
to go up to l. ondon.; for I'never was there but 
twice in my life, and then ] did not ſtay above a 
fortnight at a time, and to be ſure I can't be ex- 
ected to know much of the firects anq the tolks 


1n that time. I never denicd that vou Know'd all 


theſe matters better than I. For me to diſpute 
that, would be all as one, as for you to diſpute the 
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„management of a pack of dogs, or the finding a 


© hare fitting, with me.“ Which I promiſe you,” 

ſays ſhe, © I never will '— Well and 1 promiſe vou, 

returned he, that I never will diſpute t'other,” 
Here then a league was {track (to borrow a 


phraſe from the lady) between the . par- 

10e 
being ready, the Squire departed, having promiſed 
his fitter to follow her advice, and ſhe pr eparec to 


ties; and now the parſon arriving, and the 


follow him the next day. 
Bur having communicated theſe matters to the 
parſon on tlie road, they both agreed that the pre- 


ſcribed formalities might very well be difpenied. 
with ; and the Squire having changed his miud, , 


pr doc! in r manner we have already wen. 


C HA P. VII. 


In which e ene befel poor Jones. 


Fralkxs were in the aforeſaid fitnation When 
Mis Honour arrived at Mrs Miller's, and called 


Jonce ont from the company, as we have before 


ſeen, with whom, when ſhe found herſelf alone, the 


be gau follows : 
< Owy:dear Str, how mall I pet ſpirits to tell you; 
you are undone, Sir, aud my poor lady's undone, 


to Sophia ?' cries: Jones, ſtaring like a madman. 


et ſuch another lady! O that I ſhould ever live 
to ſee this day! At theſe words Jones turned pale 
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as aſhes, trembled and ſtammered; but Honour wane: 


on. O, Mr Jones, I have loſt my lady for ever.“ 
How! what! for heaven's ſake tell me. 
© dear Sophia © You may well call her fo,” iid 
Honour; *ſhe-wes the dearcit lady to me. | f:atl 
© never have ſuch another place. ——*: D—n your 
place, cries Jones; where is? what ! what is be- 
*- come of my Sophia?“ Ay, to be {ure,' cries ſhe, 


©-ſeryants may be d—n'd, It ſiguifies nothing what 
becomes of them, though they arc turned away, 
rumed ever ſo much. To be ture they are not 


lei and blood like other people. No, to be ture, 


and 1 aw undone,” © Hath any thing happened 


All that is bad, cries Honour; O I {halb never 
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5 Ait ſigniſies nothing what becomes of them.“ If 
1 * you. have any pity,. any compaſſion, cries Jones, 
5 © beg you will inſtantly tell me what hath hap- 
4 6 pened to Sophia? © To be ſure I have more pity 
1 © for you than you have for me,“ anſwered Honour; 
2 © I don't d-—n you becauſe you have loſt the ſweeteſ? 
4 lady in the world. To be fare you are worthy to 
be pitied, and Lam worthy to be pitied too: for 
to be ture if ever there was a good mifſtreſs' 
* What hath happened,” cries Jones, in almoſt x 
raving fit. © What ?- What ?* ſaid Honour; 
© why the worſt that could have happened both for 
„ you and for me. Her father 1s come to town,. 
: © and hath carried her away from us both.“ Here 
4 Jones fell on his knees in thankſyiving that it was 
| no worſe, No worſe? repeated Honour, what 
© could be worſe for either of us? He carried her 
off, ſwearing ſhe ſhould marry Mr Biial ; that's for 
your comfort-; and for poor me, I am turned out 
of doors.” Indeed, Mrs Honaur,' anſwered Jones, 
you frightened me out of my wits. 1 imagined 
ſome moſt dreadful ſudden accident had happened 
to Sophia ; ſomething, compared to which, even the 
ſeeing her married to Blifil would be a trifle ; but 
while there is life, there are hopes, my dear Ho- 
nour. Wamen in this land of liberty cannot be 
married by actual brutal force.” To be ſare, Sir,“ 
ſaid the, © that's true. There may be ſome hopes 
© for you; but alack-a-day ! what hopes are there 
for poor me? And to be ſure, Sir, you mnſt. be 
ſenſible J ſuffer all this upon your account. Alt 
the quarrel the Squire hath to me is for takin 
vour part, as I have done, againſt Mr Bhfil.“ In- 
deed, Mrs Honour, anſfwered he, „Jam ſenſible 
of my obligations to yon, and will leave nothing 
in my power undone to make you amends.” „Alas, 
Sir,” faid ſhe, © what can make a fervant- amends 
for the loſs of one place, but the getting another 
altogether as good!“ Do not deſpair, Mrs Ho- 
nour,' ſaid Jones, „I hope to reinſtate you aganr 
in the ſame. © Alack-a-day, Sir,” faid the, © how 
can i flatter myſelf with ſuch hopes, v ken I.know 
11's a thing impoſüble; for the, Squire: is ſo ſet. a- 
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gainſt me: and yet if you ſhould ever have m 

© lady, as to be ſure I now hopes heartily you will; 
for you are a generous good-natured tleman, 
aud lam fure you loves her, and to be ſure ſhe 


in vain to deny it; becauſe as why, every body 
that is in the leaſt acquainted with my lady mult 
ſee it; for, poor dear lady, ſhe can't diſlemble; 
and if two people who loves one another a'n't 
happy, why who fhould be fo? Happinets don't 
always depend upon what people has; beſides, my 
lady has enough for both. To be ſure therefore 
as one may ſav, it would be all the pity in the 
world to keep two ſuch lovers afunder; nay, I ant 
convinced, far my part, you will meet together at 
laſt; for if it is to be, there is no preventing it. 
If a mazriage is made in heaven, all the juſtices 
of peace upon carth can't break it off, To be fare 
l withes that parſon Supple had bat a little more 
tpirit_ to tell the Squire of his wickedneſs in en- 
deavouring to force his daughter contrary to her 
liking; but then his whole dependance is upon 
the Squire; and ſo the you gentleman, though he 
tv a very religions good fort of man, and talks of 
the badnets of. fach doings behind the Squire's 
back, yet he dares not ſay his ſoul is his own to 
his face. To be ſure I never ſaw him make ſo bold 
as juſt now; I was afeard the Squire would have 
{truck him. would not have your honour be 
melancholy, Sir, nor deſpair ; things may go bet- 
ter, as long as you are ſure of my lady, and that 
Jam certain you may be; for ſhe never will be 
brouglit to/conſent to marry any other man. In- 
deed, I am terribly afeard the Squire will do her 
a miſchief in his paftion : for he is a prodigions 
paſſionate gentleman, and I am afeard too the lady 
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tender-hearted as a chicken ; it is pity, methinks, 
© ſhe had not a little of my courage. If I was in 
love with a young man, and my tather offered 20 
lock me ap, I'd tear his eyes out, but I'd come at 
him. But then there's a great fortune in the cafe, 
which. it. is in her father's power either to give 


loves you as dearly as her own ſoul; it is a matter 


will be brought to break her heart; for ſhe is as. 
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< her or not; that, to be ſure, may make ſome dif- 
© ference.” NEO : | 4 
WHETHER Jones gave ſtrict attention to all the | 
| foregoing barangue, or whether it was for want of .- 
any vacancy in the diſcourſe, I cannot-determine ; $ 
. but he never once attempted to anſwer, nor did ſhe 
once ſtop, till Partridge came running into the 
room, and informed him chat the great lady was | 
upon the ſtairs. | ; 
NoTHrixnGg could equal the dilemma to which 'Y 
Jones was now reduced. Honour knew nothing of | 
any acquaintance that ſubſiſted between him and ' 
Lady Bellaſton, and ſhe was almoſt the laſt perſon 1 
A in the world to whom he would have communicated ' 
# it. In this hurry and diſtreſs, he took (as is common | 
enough) the worſt courſe, and inſtead of expoſin | 
her to the lady, which would have been of little 1 
conſequence, he choſe to expoſe the lady to her; | 
| 


5 . * 
4 * 5 * L 6; 
* * 


he therefore reſolved to hide Honour, whom he had 
but juſt time to convey behind the bed, and to 
draw the curtains. 1 
Trax hurry in which Jones had been all the day 
engaged on account of his poor laudlady and her | 
family, the terrors occaſioned by Mrs Honour, and 
the confufion into which he was thrown, by the 
fudden arrival of Lady Bellaiton, had altogether | 
: driven former thoughts out of his head; fo that it | 
3 never once occurred to his memory to act the part 
55 of a ſick man; which indeed, neither the gaiety of 
+ his dreſs, nor the freſhneſs of his countenance, would ; 
have at all ſupported. | | , 
Hex received her ladyſhip, therefore, rather agree. 1 
i 
| 
| 
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ably to her deſires, than to her expectations, with 
all the good humour he could muſter up in his 
countenance, and without any real or affected ap- 
pearance of the lealt ditorder. |: 
1 Lap Bellaſton no ſooner entered the room, than N 
1 ſhe ſquatted herſelf down on the bed: So my dear 
© Tones,” ſaid ſhe, you fiud nothing can detain me 

c long from you. Perhaps I ought to be an ry with | | 
© you, that I have neither feen nor heard from you 
© all day; for I perceive your diſtemper would have 
© tuffered you to come abroad: nay, I ſuppoſe you 
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„have not ſat in your chamber all day dreſſed up 
© like a fine lady to ſec company after a lying-in ;' 

© but however, don't think J intend to ſcold you: 
ſor I never will give you an excuſe for the cold 
behaviour of a huſband, by putting on · the . ill hu- 
mour of a wife,” 

Nax, Lady Bellaſton,” ſaid Jones, “I am ſare 
your Ladyſhip will not upbraid me with neglect 
of duty, when I ouly waited for orders. Who, my 
dear creature, hath reaſou to complain ? Who 
milled an eppointment lat: night, and left an 
unhappy man to expect, and-with, and ſigh, and 
Janguith ?” 

* Do not mention it, my dear Mr Jones,” cried 
ſhe. *© If you knew the occaſion, you would pity 
© me. In ſhort, it is 4mpothble to conceive what 
« women of condition are obliged to ſuffer from-the 
c 
< 
c 
4 
c 
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impertinence of fools, in order to keep up the 

Farce of the werld. 1 am glad, however, all your 

languiſhing and wiſhing have done you no harm: 

for you never looked better in your lite. Upon 
my faith ! ſones, you might at this mitant fit for 
the picture of Adonis,” 

Tukkk are certain words of provocation, which 
men of honour hold can only properly be anſwered 
by a blow. Among lovers poſſibly there may be 
ſome expreflions which can only be anſwered by a, 
Kits, The compliment which Lady Bellaſton now 
made Jones, ſeems to be of tlus kind, eſpecially as 
it was attended with a look in which the lady con- 
veyed more ſoft ideas than it was pollible to expreſs 
wit! her tongue. 

JoxEs was certainly at this inſtant in one of the 
moit difagreeavle aud diſtreſſed fituations imagin- 
able: for, to carry ou the comparilon we made ule 
of” before, though the provocation was given by the 
lady, Jones could not receive {iisfaction, nor ſo much 
'as.ofter to aſk it, in the preſeuce of a third perſon ; 
'Ceconds iu thi: kind of duels not being according to 
the law of arms, As this objection did not occur to 
Lady Bellaſton, who was ignoraut of any other wo- 
man teig there but herfelf, the waited fome time 
in great aſtoniſluncnt for an anſwer hom Jones, 
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who, conſcious of the ridiculous figure he made, 
ſtood at a diſtance, and not daring to give the pro- 
175 antwer, gave none at all. Nothing can be 
magined more comic, nor yet more tragical than 
this ſcene would have been, if it had laſted much 
longer. The lady had already changed colour twe 
or three times ; had pot up from the bed and fat 
down again, while Jones was wiſhing the ground to 
fink under him, or the houle to fall on his head, 
when an odd accident freed him from an embar- 
rallment out of which neither the eloquence of a. 
Cicero, nor the politics of a Machiavel, could have 
delivered him, without utter diiprace, 

Tits was no other than the arrival of youn 
Nightingale dead drunk; or rather in that ſtate of 
drunkennels which deprives men of the uſe of their 
reaſon, without depriving them of the ule of their 
limbs. 

Mas Miller and her daughters were in bed, and 
Partridge was ſinoking his pipe by the kitchen fire; 
fo that he arrived at Mr Jones's chamber door with- 
out any interruption, This he burſt open, and was 
entering without any ceremony, when Jones ſtarted 
from his feat, and ran to oppole him; wlüch he 
did lo eftectually, that Nightingale never came far 
enough within the door to ſee who was fitting on 
the bed. 

NtiGuTINGALE had in reality miſtaken Jones's 
apartment for that in which himſelf had lodped ; 
he therefore ltrongly infiited on commg in, oſten 
ſwearing that he would not be kept out from his 
own bed. Jones, however, prevailed over him, and 
delivered him into the hands of Partridge, wlom 
the noile on the ilairs ibon Summougd to his ma- 
iter's aſhitance. | | Ro 

AND mow Jones was unwilliggly obliged to return 
to his own apartment, where at the very iultant of” 
his entrance he heard Lady Bellaſton venting an 
exclamation, trough not a very loud one; aud, at 
the ſame time, Loy her {Hoping herfel into a chair? 
in a vaſt agitation, which in 4 lady of a tender con- 
{titution would have been an hyiteric fit, 

IN reality, the lady, tiighteued with the ſtruggle 
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between the two men, of which ſhe did not know 
what would be the iſſue, as ſhe heard Nightingale 
ſwear many oaths he would come to his own bed, 
attempted to retire to her known place of hiding, 
which, to her great confuſion, ſhe found alr mo OC» 
n by another. 

CIs this uſage to be borne, Mr Jones ?” cries the 
lady. —Baſeit of men! What wretch is this 
to whom you have expoled me?“ * Wretch !' cries 
Honour, burſting in a violent rage from her place 
of concealment, © marry come up: Wretch 
© forlooth ! as poor a wretch as I am, I am ho- 
© neſt; that is more than {ome folks who are richer 
can ſay.” 

Joxxs, inſtead of applying himſelf directly to 
take oft the edge of Mis Honour's retentment, as a 
more experience ed gallant would have done, tell to 
curling his ſtars, and lamenting himſelf as the mo{tt 
unfortunate man in the world; and preſently after, 
addrefſiug himſelſ to Lady Bellaſton, he {cell to ſome 
very ablürd protoſtations of innocence. By this 
time the lady having recovered the uſe of her rea- 
ton, which the had as ready as any woman in the 
world, eſpecially on {nach occaſions, calmly replicd ; 
Sir, you need make no apologies, I ſee now who 
the perſon is; I did not at firſt know Mrs Honour; 
but now Ido, | can {alpþect nothing wronp b between 
her and you; and lam ſure the is a woman of too 
good ſenſi to put any wrong con!tructions upon 
my viſit to you ; I have been always her friend, 
and it may be in my power to be much more ſo 

hereafter.” 

Mas Honour was altogether as placable as ſhe 
was paflionate. Hearing, therefore, Lady Bellaſton 
aſſume the toft tone, the likewite foftened her's. 
« I'm fare, Madam,“ ſays the, © I have been always 
ready to acknowledge your Ladyſhip's friendihips 
© to me: ſure I never had ſo good a friend as your 
© Ladyihip ant}, to be ture, now I ſee it is your 
© Ladylhip that I ſpoke to, I could almoſt bite my 
tongue off for very mad. [ conſtructions upon 

„your Ladyſhip! to be fare, it {oth not become 
* a ſervant, as J am, to think about ſuch a great la- 
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dy I mean, I was a ſervant: for indeed I am 
£ nobody's ſervant now, the more miſerable wretch 
is me. I have loſt the beſt miſtreſs” Here 
Honour thought fit to produce a ſhower of tears. — 
Don't cry, child,” ſays the good lady, © ways per- 
© haps may be found to make you amends. Come 
© to me to-morrow morning.“ She then took up her 
fan, which lay on the ground, and, without even 
looking at Jones, walked very majcitically out of 
the room; there being a kind of dignity in the im- 
pudence of women ot quality, which their inferiors 


vainly aſpire to attain to in circumſtances of this. 


nature. ; 

Joxrs followed her down ſtairs, often offering 
her his hand, which ſhe abfolntely refuted him, aud 
got into her chair without taking any notice of him, 
as he {tood bowing before her. 

Ar his return up ſtairs, a long dialogue paſted 
between him and Mrs Houeur, while ſhe was adjuſt— 
ing herlelt after the difcompoture ſhe had under- 
gone. The fubject of tliis was his infidelity to her 
young lady; on which ſhe enlarged with great bit- 
rernels;, but Jones at lat found means to reconcile 
her, aud not only fo, but to obtain a promife of moſt 
inviolable ſecreſy, and that ſhe wouid the vext morn— 
ing endeavour to find out Sophia, and bring him a 
further account of the proceedings of the Squire. 

Tnos ended this nnfortunate adventure to the 
fatisfaction only of Mrs Honour ; for a ſecret (as 
ſome of my readers will perhaps acknowled;e trom 
experience) is often a very valuable policiton ; and 
that not only to thoſe who fuithfully keep it, but 
ſometimes to fuch as whitper it about till it comes 
to the ears of every one, except the ignorant per- 


ſon, who pays for te ſuppoſed concealing of what 


is publicly known. 
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Short and {weet. 


NMTWITHSTANDING all the obligations ſhe had 


received from Jones, Mrs Miller could not tor- 


bear in the morning tome gentle remonſtrances for 
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the hurricane which had happened the preceding 
night in his chamber, Theſe were, however, ſo gentle 
and fo friendly, proſeſſing, and indeed truly, to aim 
at nothing more than the real good of Mr Jones 
Himſelf, that he, far from being offended, — 
Iy received the admonition of the good woman, Ex- 
preſſed much concern for what had paſled, excuſed 
it as well as he could, and promiſed never more to 
bring the ſame diſturbances into the houle. 

BuT though Mrs Miller did not refrain from a 
ſhort expoitulation in private at their firſt meeting; 
yet the occaſion of his being ſummoned down ſtairs 
that morning was of a much more agreeable kind; 


being indeed to perform the office of a father to Mi 


Nancy, and to give her in wedlock to Mr Nightin- 
vale, who was now already drelicd, aud full as {ober 
as many of my readers will think a man ought to 
be who receives a wife in ſo imprudent a manner, 
AxD here, perhaps, it may be proper to account for 
the eſcape which this young gentleman had made 
from his uncle, and for his : appearance in the con- 
dition in which we have {cen him the night before. 
Now when the uncle had arrived to his lodgings 
with his nephew, partly to indulge his own inclina— 
tions, (tor he dearly loved his bottle), and paitly to 
cliſqualify his nephew from the immediate execution 
or his purpoſe, he ordered wine to be ſet on the 
table; with which he ſo briſkly plyed the young 


gentleman, that this latter, who, though not o 


much uſed to drinkiug, did not deteit it ſo as to be 
guilty of diſobedience, or of want of complaiſance 
by refuſing, was ſoon completely finiſhed. 

JusT as the uncle had obtained this victory, and 
was preparing a bed for his nephew, a meſlenger 


arrived with a piece of news, which ſo entirely di- 


concerted and thocked him, that he in a moment. 


loit all conſideration for his nephew, and his whole 
mind became entirely taken up with his own con- 
cerns. 

Tris ſudden and afflicting news was no leſs than 
| that his daughter had taken the opportunity of al- 
moſt the firſt moment of his ablence, and had gone 


off with a ncighbouring young clergyman ; agaiutt 


i 

* 

' 
* 

* 


whom, though her father could have had but one 


chamber, as hath been beiore recounted, 
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objection, namely, that he was worth nothing, yet 
ſhe had never thoaght proper to communicate her: 
amour even to that tuther; and tb arttnlly had ſhe 
managed, that it had never been once ſuſpected by 
any, till now that it was coninmmated . 

O1D Mr Nightingale no ſooner received this ac- 
count, than, in the utmoſt contuhon, he ordered a 
poit-chaile to be inflantiy got ready, and having re- 
commended lis nephew to the care of a ſervant, he 
directly leit the houle, tcarce knowing what he did, 
nor wlnther he went. 

CHE uncle be.ng thus departed, when the ſervant 
came to attend the nephew to bed, had waked hinr 
for that purpole, and had at lait made him tenfibles 
that his uncle was gone, he, inſtead of accepting 
the kind offices rendered him, infiſted ow a chair 
being called: with tius the tervaut, who bad recei- 
ved no ſtrict orders to the contrary, readily com- 
plied ; and thus, being conducted back to the houts 


þ 2 
of Mrs Miller, he had ſtaggercd up to Mr Jones's 


Ti11s bar of the uncle being; now removed, (tho'“ 
young Nightingale knew not as yet in what man-; 
nei), and all parties being quickiy ready, the mo- 
ther, Mr Jones, Mr Nigtitingale, and his love, ſtep- 
ped into.a hackney-coach, Which convey ed him 10- 
Doctor's-Commions ; where MitS Nancy was, in vul- 
gar language, ſoou wade an. honett woman, and 
the poor wother bocanie, in the purctt ſenſe of the 
word, oue of the hajppictt of all human beings, 

AND now Mr Joues, having ſcen his good cies » 
to that poor Woman aud her tawily brought to a 
happy conciubon, begau to apply hinncl to his own | 
concerns, But here, iet inan of my readers (ould 
ce:itnre his iolly ror thus troubling lämelt with: the - 
aftuirs of others, and let tome iew fhrould think he 
acted more difiatercitcah then indeed he did, we 
think proper to auflure our reager, that ne WA: io far. 
from being unconcncd iu tus matter, that he had 
ius ced a very coutiderable inteteſt in bringing it to 
that final conlusnmion. 

To explain this leeming paradox at once, he was 
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one who could truly ſay with him in Terence, Home 
ſum, nihil humani a me alienum puto. He was never 
an indifferent ſpectator of the miſery or happineſs 
of any one; and he felt either the one or the other 
in as great proportion as he himſelf contributed to 
either. He could not, therefore, be the inſtrument 
of raiſing. a whole family from the loweſt ſtate of 
wretchedneſs to the highelt pitch of joy, without 
conveying great felicity to himſelf; more perhaps 
than worldly men often purchaſe to themſelves by 
undergoing the molt ſevere labour, and often by 
wading through the deepeſt iniquity. 

Tnosk readers who are of the ſame complection 
with him, will perhaps think this ſhort chapter con- 
tains abundance of matter ; while others may pro- 
bably wiſh, ſhort as it is, that it had been totally 
ſpared as impertinent to the main deſign, which J 
ſuppoſe they conclude is to bring Mr Jones to the 


gallows, or, if poſiible, to a more deplorable cata- 
* 


FH 
Containing love- letters of ſeveral ſorts. 


R Jones, at his return home, found the ſol— 
lowing letters lying on his table, which he 
luckily opened in the order they were tent. 


LET T-£R<c 


Sox Iam under ſome ſtrange infatuation ; 1 
cannot keep my relotutions a moment, however 
ſtrongly made, or juftly founded. Lass night re- 
toived never to fee you more ; this morning Jam 
willing to hear if you can, as you lay, clear np this 

aifair : and yet I know that to be impotlible. I 
e ſaid every thing to mytelf which you can in- 
vent. Perhaps not, Perhaps your invention is 
ſtronger. Come to me therefore the moment you 
receive this. If you can forge an excule, I almoit 
promiſe you io believe it. Betrayed to I will 
think no more. Come to me directly. This 
is the third letter I have writ, the two former are 
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5 
© burnt ;—T am almolt inchned to burn this too.- — 


I with I may preſerve my ſenſes. Come to me 
preſently. | 


E n 


© Ir you ever expect to be forgiven, or even ſuf- 
« fered within my doors, come to me this inſtant.“ 


F 


© I xow find you was not at home when my notes 
© came to your lodging gs. The moment you receive 
this, let me ſee you; I ſhall not ſtir out; nor 
© ſhall any body be let in but yourſelf. Sure nothing 
© can detain you Jong.” 


Joxts had jult read over theſe three billets, when 
Mr Nightingale came iuto the room. © Well, Tom, 
ſaid he, © any news from Lady Bellaſton, after laſt 
© night's adventure?“ (for it was now no ſecret to 
any one in that houte who the lady was). The 
© Lady Bellaſion ?* anfwered Jones, very gravely.— 
Nay, dear Tom,” cries Nightingale, don't be ſo 
relerved to your friends. Tho? 1 was too drunk 
to {ee her laſt night, 1 taw her at the maſquerade, 
Do you Sgt I am ignorant who the queen of the 
lairies is?* And did yy really then know the 
lady at the matquerade ?' {aid Jones. Les, upon 
my ſoul, did 1,” laid Nightingale, © and have given 
you twenty hints of it ſince, t though you ſeemed 
always ſo tender on that point, that I would not 
ſpcak plainly. I fancy, my friend, by your ex- 
treme nicety in this matter, you are not ſo well 
acquainted with the character ot the lady, as wath 
her perlon. Don't be angry, Tom ; but upon my 
honour you are not the tirit young fellow the hatlr 
debanched, Her reputation is in no danger, be- 
« heve nie.“ 

TaovGn Jones had no reaſon to imapgine the lady 
to have been of the veſtal kind when this amour be- 
gan, yet as he was thoroughly ignorant of the town, 
and had very littie acquaintance in it, he had yet 
no knowledge of that character which is vulgarly 
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called a demirep ; that is to ſay, a woman who in- 
trigues with every man ſhe likes, under the name 
and apjearance of virtue; and who, though fone 
over-nice ladies will not be {een with her, is vilited 
(as they term it) by the whole town ; in ſhort, whom 
every body knows to be what nobody calls her. 

Wu he found, therefore, that Nightingale was 
perfectly acqua inted with his intrigue, and began 
to ſuſpect, that ſo ſerupulous a delicacy as he had 
hitherto obſerved, was not quite neceſſary on the oc- 
caſion, he gave a latitnde to his friend's tongue, 
and deſired him to ſpeak plainly what he knew, or 
had ever heard of the lady. 

NIGHTINGALE, who, in many other inſtances, was 
rather too effeminate in his diſpoſition, had a pretty 
ſtrong inclization to tittle-tattle. He had no ſooner, 
therefore, received a full liberty of ſpeaking from 
Jones, than he entered upon a long narrative con- 
cerning the lady; which, as it contained many par- 
ficulars highly to her dithonour, we have too great” 
a tendernels for all women of condition to repeat, 
We wouid cautiouſly avoid giving an opportunity, 
to the future commentators on our works, of ma- 
king any malicious application, and of torcing us 
to be, againſt our will, the author of ſcandal, which 
never entered into our head. 

Jones having very attentively heard all that 
Nightingale nad to lay, fetched a deep fi; yh, which 
the other obſer vin, cried, n Hey day! why, thou 
c art not in love, I hose! Hd I inagined my ſto— 
« ries would have affected you, | rome you thould 
6 never have heard then.“ O my dear friend,” 
cries Jones, © I am to entangled wit this woman, 
© that I know not how to extricate mytelt, In love 
indeed! no, my friend, but Jam under obligations 
to her, and very great ones, Since you know fo 
much, will be very explicit with yon, It is ow- 
ing, perhaps, folely to her, that I have not betore- 
this wanted a bit of bread. How can I poſſibly 
deſert ſuch a woman ? and yet I mu detert her, 
or be guilty of the blackeſt treachery to one who 
deſerves infinitely better of me than ſhe can: a 
woman, my Nightingale, for whom I have a. paſs 
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© flon which few can have an idea of. I am half 
© diſtracted with doubts how to act.“ © And is this 
© other, pray, an honourable miſtrets ?' cries Nigh- 
tingale; © Honourable!” anſwered Jones; © no breath 
ever yet durſt fully her reputation. The ſweeteſt 
air is not purer, the hmpid ſtream not clearer 
than her honour, She is all over, both in mind 
and body, conſummate perfection. She is the molt 
beautitul creature in the univerte, and yet ſhe is 
miſtreſs of ſuch noble, elevated qualities, that 
though ſhe is never from my thoughts, I ſcarce 
ever think of her beauty but when I ſee it.“ 
And can yon,.'my good triend,” cries Nightingale, 
with ſuch an engag gement as this upon your lands, 
heſitate a moment about quitting ſuch a — 
Hold,” {aid Jones, © no more abule of her; I deteſt 
© the thouglit ot ingratitude,” * Pooh  antwered 
the other, © you are not the firſt upon whom ſhe hath 
© conferred obligations of this kind. She is remar- 
© kably liberal where the likes; though, let me tell. 
© you, her favours are ſo pr udently beitowed, that 
they ſhould rather. raiſe a mau's vanity than his 
© gratitude,” In thort, Nightingale proceeded fo 
tar on this head, and told his friend 10 many fto- 
ries of the lady, which he ſwore to the truth of, 
that he entirely removed all eſteem for her fron 
the breaſt of Jones, aud bis gratitude was leſieu- 
ed in proportion. Indced he began to look on alt 
the favours he had received, rather as wages than 
benefits, which not only depreciated her, but him- 
ſelf too, in his own conceit, and put bim quite out. 
of humour with both From this diſguſt his mind, 

by a natural tranſition, turned towards Sophia her 
virtue, her purity, her 3 to him, her ſuflerings on 
his account, filled all his thoughts, and made his 
commerce with Lady Bcllation appear ſtill more 
odious. The refſalt of all was, that though his turn- 
ing himſelf out of her iervice, in winch light he 
now ſaw his aflair with her, would be the loſs of his 
bread, yet he determined to quit her, it he could 
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but find a handſome pretence; which having com- 


municated to his friend, Nightingale conſidered a 
little, and then ſaid, 1 have e it, my boy! 1 have 
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found out a ſure method: propoſe marriage to 
© her, and I wonld venture hanging upon the ſuc- 

ceſs, © Marriage! cries Jones. Ay, propoſe 
marriage,” anſwered Nightingale, © and the will 
declare off in a moment. I knew a young fellow 
© whom ſhe kept formerly, who made the offer to 
© her in earneſt, and was preſently turned oft for 
© his pains.” 

Jo x Es declared he could not venture the experi- 
ment. Perhaps, ſaid he, * ſhe may be lets ſhocked 
© at this propoial from one man than from another; 
© and if the ſhonld take me at my word, where am 
© I then? caught in my own trap, and undone for 
ever.“ No, anſwered Nightingale; * not if I can 
give yon an expedient, by which you may, at any 
© time, get out of the trap.” * What expedicnt 
can that be?” replied Jones. This,' anſwered 
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Nightingale. © The young fellow I mentioned, who: 


is one of the molt intimate acquaintances I have 
in the world, is ſo angry with her for ſome ill 
offices ſhe hath fince done him, that i am ſure he 


her letters; upon which you may. decently break 
with her, and declare oft before the knot is tied, 

if the ſhould really be willing to tie it, which I am 

convinced {he will not.” 

AFTER ſome heſitation, Jones, upon the ſtrength 
of this aſlurance, conſented ; but as he ſwore he 
wanted the confidence to propoſe the matter to her 
face, he wrote the following letter, which Nightin=- 
gale dictated. 
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„ MAD AM 


| 15 extremely concerned that, by an unſortu- 

nate engagement abroad, I ſhould have miſſed 
receiving the honour of your Ladythip's commands 
the moment they came; and the delay which I 
muſt now ſufler of vindicating myſelf to your 
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Bellaſton, what a terror have I been in, for ſear 
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verſe accidents! There is one only way to ſecure 


would, without any difficulty, give you a fight of 


Ladyſhip, greatly adds to this misfortune. O Lady 
your reputation ſhould be expoſed Ly theſe per- 


it. I need not name what that is: only permit me 


r 
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to ſay, that as your honour is as dear to me as my 
own, ſo my ſole ambition is to have the glory of 
laying my liberty at your feet; and believe me, 
when I aſſure you, I can never be made complete- 
ly happy, without you generouſly beſtow on me a 
legal right of calling you mine ſor ever. I am, 
c MAD AM, 
© With moſt profound raſpect, 
* Your Ladyſlip's molt obliged, 
« obedicut humble ſervant, 
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Trnowas Joxts.” 
To this ſhe preſently returned the following anſwer. 


81, 
HEN I read over your ſerious epiſtle, I could, 
from its coldneſs and formality, have ſworn 
that yon had already the legal right you men— 
tion; nay, that we had for many vears compoled 
that inondtrous animal, a huſband and wife. Do 
you really then imagine me a foot? or do you 
Fancy yourtelf capable of fo entircly perſuading 
me out of my ſenſes, that J ſhould deliver m 
whole fortune into your power, in order to enable 
vou to 1upport your pleatures at my exp nee. Are 
thete the proofs of love which I expe GHed ? Is this 
the return for -—— ? but I tcorn to vpbraid you, 
aud am in great admiration of your profound re- 
{1:ect. 
F. S. IT am prevented from reviting : — Perhaps 
© l have {aid more than I meant. Cone to me at 
eipht this evenin g. 
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Jox Es, by the advice of his privy-counci], replied, 
MAD AM, 


0 11 is impoſſible to expreſꝭ how much I am ſhocked 
« 


©. Bellaiton have conterred favours on a man whom 


* the could believe capable ot fo baſe a "defigurt or 


© can ſhe treat the moſt ſolemn tie of love with 
* contempt ? Can you imagine, Madam, that if the 


at the {uipicion you entertain of me. Can Lady 
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violence of my paſſion, in an unguarded moment, 
overcame the tenderneſs which I have for your ho- 
nour, that I would think of indulging myſelf in 
the continuance of an interconrie which could not 
poſſibly eſcape long the notice of the world, and 
which, when diſcovered, mult prove lo fatal to 
your reputation? If ſuch be your opinion of me, 
I mult pray tor a ſudden opportunity of returning 
thoſe pecuniary obligations which 1 have been to 
unfortunate to receive at your hands, and for 
© thoſe of a more tender kind I ſhall ever remain, c. 
And to concluded in the very words with which he 
had concluded the former letter. 


o 
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The lad y anſwered as follows: 


I sx you are a villain, and I deſpiſe you from 
© my ſoul. If you come here, I thall not be at home.” 


Trovcn Jones was well ſatisfied with his deli- 
verance from a thraldom which thoſe who have ever 
experienced it will, I 4pprehend!, allow to be none 
ot the lighteſt, he was not, however, perfectly eaſy 
in his mind. There was in this ſcheme too much of 
fallacy to ſatisfy one who utterly deteſted every ſpe- 
cies of falichood or diſhonelty ; nor would he, iu- 
deed, have ſabmitred to put it in practice, had he not 
been involved iu a diſtreſsful ſituation, where he 
was obliged to be guilty of tome diſhononr, either 
to the one lady or to the other; ad ſurely the rea- 
der will allow, that cy ery good principle, as well as 
love, pleaded ſtrongly in tavour of Sophia. 

NI1iGATINGALE highly exulted in the ſucceſs of 
his ftratagem, upou which he received many thanks, 
and very much applaute, from tis friend. He an- 
ſwered, Dear Tom, we have conterred very ditie- 
© rent obligations on tach other. To me you owe 
the regaining your liberty; to you 1 owe tue lots 
of mine: but if you are as happy in the one in- 
itance as Iam ia the other, 1 promile you, we are 
the two happieſt fellows in England.“ 

Tax two gentle;on were now ſummoned down 
to dinner, where Mrs Miller, who performed herlelf 
the office of cook, had exerted her beit talents to 
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celebrate the wedding of her daughter. This joyful ». 
circumſtance ſhe aſcribed principally to the friendly *. 
behaviour of jones; her whole ſoul was fired with 
gratitude towards him, and all her looks, words 
and actions, were ſo buſied in expreſſing it, that her 
daughter, and even her new ſon-in-law, were very 
little the objects of her conſideration. 
DINNER was jult ended when Mrs Miller received 
a letter; bnt as we have had letters enough in this 
chapter, we ſhall communicate the contents in our 
next. 


. 
Conſiſting partly of fads, and parily of 0b/ervations 


upon them. 


HE letter, then, which arrived at the end of 
| the preceding chapter was from Mr Allwor- 
[ thy, and the purport of it was his intention to come 
1 immediately to town, with his nephew Blifil, and a 
> _ defire to be accommodated with his uſual lodgings, 
"Þ which were the firſt floor for himſelf, and the ſecond? * ;. 
* for his nephew. | 2 
Tux chearfulneſs which had before diſplayed it- 
ſelf in the countenance of the poor woman, was a 
little clouded on this occaſion. This news did in- 
deed a good deal diſcencert her. To requite ſo dit- 
intereſted a match with lrer daughter, by preſent- 
iy turning her new. ſon-in-law out of doors, ap- 
peared to her very unjuſtiſiable on the one hand; 
and, on the other, the could ſcarce bear the thoughts 
of making any excuſe to Mr Allworthy, after all the 
obligations received trom lim, for depriving him of 
lodgings which were indeed ſtridtly his due: for 
that gentleman, in conferring all his numberleſs be- 
nefits on others, ated by a rule diametrically oppo- 
ite to what is practiſed by mdit generous people, 
He contrived on all occaſions to hide his beneficence, 
not only from the world, bat even from the object 
of it, He conſtantly uſed the words Lend and Pay, 
initead of Give; and, by every other method he could 
invent, always leſſened with his tongue the favourshe 
A conterred, while he was heapin;s them with both his 
5 hands. When he ſettled the anuuity of 50 l. a yea, 
* VOI. III. N 
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therefore, on Mrs Miller, he told her, © It was in 
< conſideration of always having her firſt floor when. 
© he was in town, (which he ſcarce ever intended to 
< be), but that ſhe might let it at any other time, for 
© he would always ſend her a month's warning.” 
He was now, however, hurried to town to ſuddenty, 
that he had no opportunity of giving ſuch notice; 
and this hurry probably prevented him, when he 
wrote for his ages, adding, it they were then 
Opt for he would moſt certainly have been well 
ſatisfied to have relinquithed them on a leſs ſufficient 
-excule than what Mrs Miller conld now have made. 
Bur there are a fort of perſons who, as Prior 
excellently well remarks, direct their conduct by 
ſomething : 


Beyond the fix'd and ſettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the ſchools ; 
Beyond the letter of the law. 


To theſe it is ſo far from being ſufficient that their 
defence would acquit-them at the Old-Bailey, that 
they are not even contented, though conſcience, 
the ſevereſt of all judges, ſhould diſcharge them. 
Nothing ſhort of the fair and honourable will ſatiſ- 
fy the 3 of their minds; and if any of their 
actions fall ſhort of this mark, they mope and pine, 
ale as uneaſy aud reſtleſs as a murderer, who is afraid 
of a ghoſt, or of the hangman. 

Mas Miller was one of theſe. She could not con— 
ceal her uneaſineſs at this letter; with the contents 
of which ſhe had no fooner acquainted the compa— 
ny, and given fome hints ot her diſtrefs, than Jones, 
ber good angel, preſently relieved her anxiety. 
As for myſelf, Madam,” faid he, © my lodging is at 
« your ſervice at a moment's warning: and Mr 
Nightingale, I am ture, as he cannot yet prepare 
a ͤ honſe fit to receive his lady, will content to re- 
turn to his new lodging, whither Mrs Nightingale 
« will certainly conſent to go.“ With which pro- 
poſal both huſhand and wife inſtantly agreed. 

Tux reader will eaſily believe, that the checks of 
Mrs Viller began again to ze. with additional gra— 
titude to jones; but, perhaps, it may be moe difli- 
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cult to perſuade hun, that Mr Jones e in his 
it 


latt ſpeech, called her daughter Mrs Nightingale 
(it beiug the firſt time that agreeable ſound had ever 
reached her ears) gave the fond mother more ſatiſ- 
faction, and warmed her heart more towards Jones; 
thun his having diſſipated her preſent angicty. - 

Tut next day was:then appointed for the remo-- 
val of the new-married couple, and of Mr Jones; 
who was likewiſe to be provided tor in the ſame 
houle with his friend. And now the ſercuity of the 
company was again reſtored, and they paſt the day 
in the utmoſt chearfulnefs, all except | wes, who; 
though he outwardly accompanicd the reſt in their 
mirth, felt many a bitter paug on the account of 
his Sophia; which were. not a little heightened by 
the neus of Mr Blitil's coming to town, (tor he 
clearly ſaw the iutention of his jourrey.:) and what 
greatly aggravated his concern was, that Mrs Ho- 
nour, who had, promiſed to enquire after Sophia, 
and to make her report to him carly the next even- 
ing, had diſappointed him. 

Is the ſit uation that he and his miſtreſs. were in 
at this time, there-were ſcarce any grounds for him 
to hope that he ſhoulk hear any good news; yet he 
was as impatient to {ce Mrs Honour, as if he had 
expected ſhe would bring him a letter with an aflig- 
nation in it from Sophia, and bore the diſappoiut- 
ment as ill. Whether this impatience aroſe from 
that natural. weakneſs of the human mind, which 
makes it deſirous to know the worſt, and renders 
uacertainty tne moſt intollerable of pains ; or whe-- 
ther ne ft] attered himſelf with ſome ſecret hopes, 
we will not determine, But. that it might be the 
lait, whocver has loved ,cannor but kuow.. For ot 
all the powers, exerciſed . by. this' paflion over our 
miuds, one of the moſt wonderiul is that of ſupport» 
ing hope iu the midit of detpair. Difficultics, im- 
probavilitics, uay impoſiibilitics are quite overlooks 
ed by it; ſo that to auy man extremely in love, may 
be applied what Additon ſays of Cæſar, ih 


The Aips, and Pyrenzans, ſink before him. 


Yet it is equally true, that the ſume patlion will 
| N. 2: 
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ſometimes make mountains of mole-hills, and pro- 
duce deſpair in the midit of hope ; but theſe cold 
fits laſt not long in good conſtitutions. Which tem- 
per Jones was now in, we leave the reader to gueſs, 
having no exact information about it; but this is 
certain, that he had ſpent two hours in expectation, 
when being unable any longer to conceal his un- 
eaſineſs, he retired to his room; where his anxiety 
had almoſt made him frantic, when the followin 
letter was brought him from Mrs Honour, with 
which we ſhall preſent the reader verbatim ct lite» 
ratin. 


<SIR, 
6 1 Sup ſartenly haf kaled on you a cordin too 
1 mi promi6 haddunt itt bin that hur laſhipp 
prevent mee; for too be ſur, Sir, you noſe very 
4 well that evere perſun mult luk furſt at ome, and 
ſartenly ſuch anuther offar mite not ave ever hap. 
ned, fo as I ſhud ave been juſtly to blam, had I not 
excepted of it when her laſhip was fo veri kind 
as to offar to mak mee hur one uman without me 
ever aſking any ſuch thing, to bee ſur ſhee is won 
of thee beſt ladis in thee wurld, and pepil who 
ſaſe to the kontrari muſt bee veri wiket pepil in 
thare harts. To be ſur if ever I ave ſad any thing 
of that kine it as bin thru ignorens and Jam har- 
tili ſorri for it, I noſe your onur to be a genteel- 
man of more onur and oneſty, if I ever ſaid ani 
ſuch thing, to repete it to hurt a pore ſervant that 
as alwais ad thee grateſt reſpect in thee world for 
ure onur. To bee ſur won ſhud keep wons tung 
within wons teeth, for no boddi noſe what may 
hapen ; and to bce ſur if ani boddi ad tolde ice 
yelterday, that I thnd haf bin in ſo gud a plate to 
day, I ſhud not hat beleeved it; for too bee fur [ 
never was a dremd of any ſuch thing, nor ſhud 1 
ever have ſoft after ani other bodi's plaſe ; but as 
her laſhipp was ſo kine of her one a cord too give 
it mee without aſking, to be ſur Mrs Etoff herſelf, 
© nor no other boddi can blam mee for exceptin ſuch 
a thing when it fals in mi waye, I beg ure onur 
not too menthion any thing of what I hat fad, for 
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] with ure onur all thee pud luk in the wurld;. 
and 1 don't cucftion batt thatt u will haf Madam 
Satin in the end; butt as to milelf, ure onur noſe 
I cant bee of ani farder ſarvis tou in that matar, 
nou bein under thee cumand off anuthar parſon, 
and not mi.one miftres. 1 begg ure onur to fay- 
nothing of what paſt, and belive me to be, Sir, 
re onur's umble farrant 
© To cumand till deth, 
© Hoxnoutk BTLAck MORE.“ 


( 


® 


Vagtobs were the conjectures which Jones enter- 
tained for this ſtep of Lady Bellaſton; who in rea- 
lity had little further delipn than to fecure within“ 
ler own houtè the repoſitory of 'a-fecret, which ſhe-- 
choſe ſhould make no tarther progreſs than it had 
made already; but moltly ſhe deſired to keep it 
from the cars of Sophia; for thongh that young 
lady was almo{t the only one who would never have 
repeated it again, her lady ſhip could not periuade 
kericlt of this; ſince as the now hated poor Sophia 
with molt implacable hatred, ſhe conceived a reci- 
procal hatred to herſelf to be lodged in the tender 
breait of our herne, where no fuch pallion had 
ever yet found an entrance, 

Waris jones was tervifynrg himfelt with the aps 
prehenſon of a thouſand dreadin} machinations, and 
decp political deſigus, which he imagined. to be at 
the bottom of the promotion of Honour, Fortune, 
who hitherto ſems to have been an utter enemy ta 
his mateh with Sophia, tried a new method to put 
a final end to it, by throwing a temptation in the 
way of Jones, which in his preteut deſperate ſit ua- 
tion it teemed unlikely he Could be able to reſiſt. 


K 


Containiug curious, but not unprecedented matter. 


HERE was a lady, one Mrs Hunt, who had 

often ſeen Jones at the houſe where he lodg- 

ed, being intimately acquainted with the women 

there, and indeed a very great friend to Mrs Miller, 

Her age was about thirty; tor the owned fix and 
N 3 
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twenty; her face and perſon very good, only in- 
clining a little too much to be fat. She had been 
married young by her relations to an old Turkey - 


merchant, who having got a great fortune, had left 


off trade. With him the lived without reproach, 
but not without pain, in a ſtate of great ſell-denial, 
for about twelve years; and her virtue was reward- 


ed by his dying and, leaving her very rich. The: 


firſt year of her widowhood was juit at an end, and 
ſhe had paſt it in a good deal of retirement, tecing 
only a iew particular friends, and dividing her time 
between her devotions and novels, of which ſhe was 
always extremely fond, Very good health, a very 
warm couſtitution, and a great deal of religion, 
made it abſolutely neceſſary for her to marry again; 
and ſhe reſolved to pleaſe herſelf in her ſecond hut- 
band, as ſhe had done her friends in the fir{t. From. 


her. the following billet: was brought to Jones. 


6-3 © K;: 
« T'Rou the firſt day I ſaw you, I doubt my eyes 
„ have told you too plainly, that yon were not 
© indif.crent to me; but neither my tongue nor my 
4 hand ſhould have ever avowed it, had not the la- 
dies of the family where you are lodged given me 
* fſuch a character of you, and told me ſuch proots- 
© of your virtue and goodneſs, as convince me you. 
are not only the molt agreeable, but the moſt 


„ worthy of men. I have alſo the ſatisfaction to 


hear from them, that neither my. perſon, undcr- 


E. ſtanding, or character, are diſagreeable to you. 


4. J have a fortune ſufficient to make us both happy, 
. but which cannot make me ſo without you. In 
thus diſpoſing of myſelf I know I ſhall incur the 
c. cenfure of the world; but if. I did not love you 
© more than I fear the world, I ſhould not be wor- 
© thy of. you, One only difficulty ſtops me: I am. 
informed you are engaged in a commerce of gal- 
lantry with a woman of faſhion. If you think it; 
« worth while to ſacrifice that to the poſſeſſion of, 
me, I am yours; if not, forget my weakneſs, 
40 _ let this remain an eternal ſecret. between you. 
Fan 
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Ar the reading of this, Jones was put into a vio- 
lent flutter.. His fortune was then at a very low 
ebb, the ſource being ſtopt from which hitherto he 
had been ſupplied. Of all he had received from 
Lady Bellaſton not above tive gnineas remained, aud 
that very morning he had been dunned by a tradet- 
man for twice that ſum. His honourable miilre(s 
was in the hands of her father, and he had icarce 
any hopes ever to get her out of them again, To 
be ſubliſted at her expence from that little fortune 
the had independent of her father, weut much. 
againſt the delicacy both of his pride and Lis love. 
This lady's fortune would have been exceedingly 
convenient to him, aud he could have no ohjection 
to her in any reſpect. On the contrary, he liked her 
as well as he did any. woman except Sophia. But to 
abandon Sophia, and marry another, that was im- 
poſlible ; he could not think of it upon any account. 
Yet why ſhould he not, fince it was plain ſte could 
not be his? Would it not be kinder to her, than to 
continue her longer engaged in a hopeleis paffion 
tor him? Ought he. not to do fo in triev.'thip to 


her? This notion prevailed fome moments, and he 


had almoſt determined to be tallc to her from a 
high point of: honour ; but that refinement was not 
able to ſtand long apaiuſt the voice of nature, 


which cried in his heart, that ſuch friendthip was. 


treaton to love.. At. Jatt he called tor pen,.ink, aud. 
paper, aud writ. as follows to Mrs Hunt. 


© Mayan, | 
* 1* would be but a poor return to the favour von- 
A have done me, to ſacriſice any gallantry to the 
poſſeſſion of you, and I would certainly do it, tho? 
„were not. diſengaged, as at preſent Lam, from. 
© any affair of that kind, But I. Hhould not be the. 
* honeſt man you think me, if 1 did not tell you, 
that my affections are engaged to e OY 2. 1S- 
* a woman of virtue, and oue that I never can leave, 
though it is probable I. thall never poſileſs hei 


_ © God forbid that, in return of your kindneſs to me, 


* I ſhould do you ſuch an injury, as to give you my, 
* hand, when I cannot give my heart. No, I had: 


| 
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would not marry you unleſs my heart had entirely 
cfiaced all impreflions of her. Be aſſured that 
your ſecret was uot more ſafe in your own breaſt, 
than m that of | 
© Your moſt obliged, and 
Grateful humble ſervant, 
T. JoxEsS. 


„ GG Wo 


_ Wuxx our hero had finiſhed and ſent this letter, 


he went to his ſcrutore, took out Miſs Weltern's. 


muff, kiſled it teveral times, and then ſtrutted ſome 
turns about his room, with more fſutisfaction of 
mind than ever any Iriſhman felt in carrying oſt a 
fortune of fifty thouſand pounds. 


CM AF... Al. | 
A. diſcovery made by Partridge. 


\ 'Hriz Jones was exulting in the conſciouſneſs 

of his integrity, Partridge came capering in- 
to the room, as was his cuſtom when he brought, or 
fancied he bronght, any good tidings. He had 
been diſpatched that morning by his maſter, with 
orders to endeavour, by the ſervants of Lady Bella- 
ſton, or by any other means, to diſcover whither 
Sophia had been conveyed ; and he now returned, 
and with a joyful countenance told our hero, that 
he had found the Joit bird. © I have ſeen, Sir,“ ſays 
he, Black George, the gamekeeper, who is one of 
« the {ervauts whom the Squire bath brought with 
© him to town. I knew him preſently, though I 
© have not ſcen him theſe ſeveral years; but you 
know, Sir, he is a very remarkable man, or to ule 
a purer phraſe, he hath a moſt remarkable beard, 
the largeſt and blackeſt I ever ſaw, It was foine 


me.“ Well, but what is your good news!“ crics 
ones, What do you know of my Sophia ?'—* You 
« ſhali know preſently, Sir, an{wered Partridge, lam 
coming to it as falt as] can. Lou are ſo impatient, 
Sir, you would come at the luliuitive mood, before 
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much rather ſtarve than be guilty of that. Even” 
though my miſtreſs. were married to another, I 


time, however, before Black George could recoltect 
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© you can get to the imperative. As I was ſaying, 
Sir, it was ſome time before he recollected my 
face. Confound your face,“ cries Jones, what 
of my Sophia ?*—* Nay, Sir, anſwered Partridge, 
I know nothing more of Madam Sqphia than what 
I am going to tell you; and I ſhould have told 
you all before this, if you had not interrupted 
© me; but if you look ſo angry at me, you will 
« frighten all of it out of my head, or, to uſe a purer 
« phraſe, out of my memory. I never ſaw you look 
© fo angry fince the day we left Upton, which J 
© ſhall remember if I was to live a thoutand years.” 
© Well, pray go on in your own way, ſaid 
Jones, © you are reſolved to make me mad, I find.“ 
Not for the world,” anſwered Partridge, * ] have 
« ſuffered enough ſor that already; which, as I laid, 
© I ſhall bear in my remembrance the longeſt day 1 
© have to live. —“ Well, but Black George:!“ cnes 
Jones.—* Well, Sir, as I was ſaying, it was a long 
time before he could recollect me; for indeed | 
am very much altered fince I faw him. Non /um 
qualis eram. I have had troubles in the world, and 
nothing alters a man ſo much as grief. I have 
heard it will change the colour of a man's hair in 
a night. However, at laſt, know me he did, that's 
ſure enough; for we are both of an age, and were 
in the ſame charity-ſchool. George was a great 
dunce, but no matter for that; all men do not 
thrive in the world according to their learning. 
I am ſure I have reaſon to ſay o; but it will be all 
one a thouſand years hence. Well, Sir, Where 
was I ?-O—well, we no ſooner knew each other, 
than after many hearty ſhakes by the hand, we 
agreed to go to an alchonſe and rake a pet, and 
by good luck the beer was ſome of the beit 1 have 
met with fince I have been in town.—Now, Sir, 
I am coming to the point; for no ſooner did [ 
name you, and told him, that yon aud I came to 
town together, and had lived together ever fince, 
than he called for another por, and ſwore he 
would drink to your health ; and indeed he drank 
your health to heartily, that 1 was overjoyed to ſec 
there was fo much gratitude left in the world : 
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and after we had emptied that pot, I faid I would 
be my pot too, and ſo we drank another to your 
health ; and then I made haſte home to tell yon 
the news,” 

© WraT news?” cries Jones, (you have not men- 
tioned a word of my Sophia !Y—* Bleis me! I had 


like to have forgot that. Indeed we mentioned a 


great deal about young Madam Weſtern, and 
George told me all; that Mr Blifil is coming to 
town, in order to be married to her. He had beit 
make hafte then, fays I, or ſomebody will have 
her before he comes; and indeed, ſays I, Mr Sea- 


grim, it is a thoufand pities ſomebody hond not 


rave her ; for he certainly loves her above all the 
women in the world, I would have both you and 
ſhe know, that it is not for her fortune he follows 
her; for I can allure you as to matter of thar, 
there is another lady, one of much greater quality 
and fortune than ſhe can pretend to, who is o 
fond of ſomebody, that ſhe comes after him day 
and night.” 


Here Jones fell into a paſſion with Partridge, for 


having, as he ſaid, betrayed him; but the poor fel- 
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| low anſwered, He had Settled no name: Be- 


c ſides, Sir, taid he, © I can aflure you George 15 
ſincerely your friend, and withed Mr Blifil at the 
devil more than once; nay, he ſaid he would do 
any thing in his power upon earth to ſerve you; 
and I am convinced he will. —Betray you indeed! a 
why, I queſtion whether you have a better friend 
than George upon earth, except mylelf, or oue 
that would go firther to ſerve you.” 

© WELT,' ſays Joues, a little pacitied, * you ſay 
this fellow , who, | believe ind iced, is enongh 11- 
clined to be my friend, lives iu the ſame houſe 
with Sophia!“ 

© Ix the ſame houſe!' anſwered Partridge ; © why, 
Sir, he is one of the ſervants of the family, and 
very well dreflted I promiſe you he is; it it was 
not tor his black beard, you would hardl; L now 
hin.” 


ON ſervice then, at leaſt, he may do mit, favs 
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Jones; © ſure he can certainly convey a letter to my 
Sophia.“ 

© You have hit the nail ad ungen, crics Par- 
tridge; © How came I not to think of it? J will en- 
gage he ſhall do it upon the very firit mentioning.” 

WI then,” ſaid Jones, „do you leave me at 
« preſent, and J will write a letter which you ſhall 
deliver to him to-morrow morning; for 1] ſuppote 
you know where to find him.” 

O vs, Sir,“ an{wered Partridge, * I ſhall cer- 
© tainly find him again; there is no fear of that. 

£ The liquor is too good for him to {tay away long. 
© I make no doubt but he will be there every day 
© he ſtays in town.” 

© So you don't know the ſtreet then where my 
© Sophia is lodged ?* cries Jones. 5 

© INDEED, Sir, I do,* lays Partridge. 

© Waar is the name of the ſtreet ?* cries Jones. 

© Tax pame, Sir, why here, Sir, juſt by,” antwer— 
ed Partridge; „not above a ſtreet or two off. 1 
« don't indeed know the very name; for as he never 
© told me, if I had aſked, you know it might have 
© put ſome ſulpicion into his head. No, no, Sir, let 
* me alone for that. Jam too cunning for that, 1 
© promiſe you,” | 

Tuo art moſt won;lerfully cunning indeed,” 
replied Jones; however I will write to my charmer, 
* ſince | believe you will be cunning enough to find 
him to-morrow at the alchouſe.” 

AnD now having diſmiſled the ſagacious Par. 
tridge, Mr Jones [ut hintelf down to write, in which 
employment we hall leave him for a time. And 

here we put an end to the fifteenth book. 
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B O OK XVI. 
Containing the ſpace of five days. 


c 
Of prologres. 


HAVE lieard of a dramatic writer who uſed to 

ſay, he would rater write a play than a pro- 

logue: : in like manner. I think 1 can with lets 
pains write one of the books of this hiſtory, than 
the prefatory chapter to cach of them. 

To ſuy the trath, I believe many a hearty curſe 
hath been devoted on the head of the Anthor, who 
firlt inſtitnted the method of prefixing to his play 
that portion of matter which is called the prolopne ; 
and which at firit was part of the piece itſelf, but 
of latter years hath had uſually fo little connection 

with the d: ma before which it ſtands, that the pro— 


Jogue to one jay might as well {erve for a; iy other, 


Thote indeed of nore modern dare, ſeem all to he 
written on tne ame three topics, viz. an abuſe of 
the talte of the town, a conde;nnation of all cotem- 
porery authors, and an eujopinia on the perform- 
ance juſt about to be repreſented, The ſentiments 
in all tlieſe are very lie varied, nor is it pofible 
they ſhiould; and indeed I hase often wondered at 
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the great invention of Authors, who have been ca- 
pable of finding ſuch various phraſes to expreſs the 
ſame thing. : 

In like manner, I apprehend, ſome future hiſto- 
rian (if any one ſhall do me the honour of imitating 
my manner) will, after much ſcratching his pate, 
heſtow ſome good wiſhes on my memory, for having 
lirſt eſtabliſhed thete ſeveral initial chapters; moſt 
of which, like modern prologues, may as properly 
be prefixed to any other book in this hiſtory as to 
that which they introduce, or indeed to any other 
hiſtory as to thas. ETFs 

Burt however Authors may ſuffer by either of theſe 
inventions, the reader will find ſufficient emolument 
iv the one, as the ſpectator hath long found in the 
ocher, 

Fix sr, it is well known, that the prologue ſerves 
the critic for an opportuntty to try his taculty of 
hilling, and to tune his cat-call to the beſt advan- 
tape; by which means, I have known thoſe muſical 
inttruments ſo well prepared, that they have been 
ble to play in full concert at the firſt riſing of the 
curtain, | 

Tus fame advantages may he drawn from theſe 
chapters, in which the critic will be always ſure of 
meeting with ſomerhing that may ſerve as a whet- 
{tone to his noble ſpirit; ſo that he may fall, with 
„* more hungry appetite for cenſure, on the hiſto 
ittelf. And here his fagacity mnit make it needlets 
to obſerve how art fully theſe chapters are calculated 
for that excellent purpoſe ; for in theſe we have 
always taken care to juterſperſe ſomewhat of the 
four or acid kind, in order totharpen aud {timulate 
the fd ſpirit of criticiim, | 

AGain, the indolent reader, as well as ſpectator, 
finds great advantage from both theſe; for as they 
are not obliged either to ſee the one or read the 
others, and both the play aud the book are thus pro- 
tracted ; by the former they have a quarter of an 
hour longer allowed them to 1it at dinner, and by 
the latter they have the advantage of beginning to 
read at the fourth or fifth page inſtead ot the firſt: 


à matter by no means of trivial coucquence to per- 
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{ſons who read books with no other view than to ſay 


they have read them; a more general motive to 
reading than is commonly imagined, and from. 
which not only law books, and good books, but the 
pages of Homer and Viryil, of Swift and Cervantes 
have been often turned over. 

Maxy other are the emoluments which ariſe from 
both thete, but they are for the moſt part fo obvi- 
ous, that we ſhall not at preſent {tay to enumerate 
them; eſpecially fince it occurs to us that the prin- 
cipal merit of both the prologue and the preface is 
that they be ſhort. | 


. 


A whimſical adventure which beſel the Squire, with the 
diſtreſſed ſituation of Sophia. 


E muſt now convey the reader to Mr We, 

ſtern's lodgings, which were in Piccadilly, 
where he was placed by the recommendation of the 
landlord at the Hercules Pillars at Hvde-Park-Cor- 
ner; for at the inn, which was the firſt he ſaw on 
his arrival in town, he placed his horſes, and in 
thole lodgings, which were the firſt he heard of, he 
depoſited himſelf. 

HerE when Sophia alighted from the hackney- 
coach which brought her from the houſe of Lady 
Bellaſton, ſhe deſired to retire to the apartment 
provided for her, to which her father very readily 
agreed, and whither he attended her himſelf, A 
ſhort dialogue, neither very material nor pleaſant 
to relate minutely, then paſſed between them, in 
which he preſſed her vehemently to give her con- 
ſent to the marriage with Blifil, whe, as he ac- 
quainted her, was to be in town in a few days; but 
in'tead of complying, ſhe gave a more peremptory 
and reſolute refuſal than ſhe had ever done before. 
This fo incenſed her father, that aſter many bitter 
vows that he would force her to have him whether 
ſhe would or no, he departed trom her with many 
hard words and curſes, locked the door, and put the 
key into his pocket. | 

WH:iLlE Sophia was left with no other company 
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than what attend the cloſe ſtate priſoner, namely, 
fire and candle, the Squire fat down to regale him- 
ſelf over a bottle of wine, with his parſon and the 
landlord of the Hercules Pillars, who, as the Squire 
ſaid, would make an excellent third man, and could 
intorm them of the news of the town, and how aft- 
taiis went; for, to be ſure, ſays he, he knows a 

reat deal, ſince the horſes of many of the quality 
ſtand at his houſe. 

In this agreeable ſociety Mr Weſtern paſled that 
evening and great part of the ſucceedin day, du- 
ring which period nothing happened of ſufficient 
conſequence to find a place in this hiſtory. All this 
time Sophia palled by herſelf; for her father {wore 
ſhe ſhould never come out of her chamber alive, 
unlets the firſt conſented to marry Blifil; nor did 
he ever ſuſſer the door to be unlocked unleſs to 
convey her food, on which occaſions he always at- 
tended himſelf. 

Trex ſecond morning after his arrival, while he 
and the parſon were at breakfaſt together on a toaſt 
and tankard, he was informed that a gentleman 
was below to wait on him, | 

© A GENTIEMANY quoth the Squire, © who the 
devil can he be? Do, Doctor, go down, an] fee 
« who 'tis. Mr Blifil can hardly be come to town 
© yet.—Go down, do, and know what his buſineſs is.“ 

Tuk doctor returned with an account that it was 
a very well-dreſled man, and, by the ribbon in his 
hat, he took him for an officer of the army; that 
he faid he had ſome particular buſineſs, which he 
could deliver to none but Mr Weſtern himſelf. 

AN officer!“ cries the Squire, what can any 
© fuch fellow have to do with me? If he wants an 
* order for baggage-waggons, I am no juſtice of 
© peace here, nor can I prant a warrant, Let un 
* come up then, if he mult ſpeak to me.” 

A VERY genteel man now entered the room; who 
having made his compliments to the Squire, aud 
defired the favour of being alone with him, deli- 
vered himſelf as follows: | 

* SIR, I come to wait upon you by the command 
s of my Lord Fellamar 5 but with a very diflerent 
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meſſage from what I ſuppoſe you expect, aftee 
< what paſſed the other night.” 
Mx lord who?” cries the Squire, I never heard 


the name o'un.,? 


© His Lordſhip,” ſaid the gentleman, is willin 
to impute every thing to the effect of liquor, an 
the molt trifling acknowledgment of that kind 
will ſet every thing right; for as he hath the moſt 
violent attachment to your daughter, you, Sir, 
are the laſt perſon upon earth from whom he 
would reſent an affront; and happy is. it for you 
both, that he hath given ſuch public demonſtrations 
of his courage, as to be able to put up an affair 

of this kind, without danger of any imputation 

on his honour, All he deſires, therefore, is, that 
you will before me make ſome acknowledgment ; 
the ſlighteſt in the world will be ſufficient ; and 
he intends this afternoon to pay his reſpects to 
you, in order to obtain your leave of viſiting the 
young lady on the footing of a lover.“ 

© I don'T underſtand much of what you ſay, Sir, 
ſaid the Squire ; © but I ſuppoſe, by what you talk 
about my daughter, that this is the lord which my 

« couſin Lady Bellaſton mentioned to me, and faid 
« ſomething about his courting my daughter. It fo 
be, that how, that be the — may give my 
« ſervice to his Lordſhip, and tell un the girl is dii- 
poſed of already. 
© PERnaps, Sir,” ſaid the gentleman, * you are 
not ſufficiently appriſed of the greatneſs of this 
ofter. I believe ſuch a perſon, title, and fortune, 
would be no where refuſed.” 
© LOOEkEE, Str, an{wered the Squire, © to be very 
plain, my daughter is beſpoke already; but if the 
was not, I would not marry her to a lord upon 
any account; I hate all lords; they are a parcel 
of courtiers and Hanovertans, and I will have no- 
thing to do with them.“ 

« WELL, Sir,” ſaid the gentleman, if that is your 
© reſolution, the meſſage I am to deliver to you is, 
© that my Lord delires the favour of your company 
© this morning in Hyde-Park.' 

Lo may tell my Lord,“ anſwered the Squire, 
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© that I am buſy, and cannot come. I have enough 
© to look after at home, and can't ſtir abroad on 
© any account,” 

I an ſure, Sir,“ quoth the other, © you are too 
much a gentleman to ſend ſuch a meſlage ; you 
will not, I am convinced, have it ſaid of you, that 
after having affronted a noble peer, you refuſe 
him ſatisfaction. His Lordſhip would have been 
willing, from his great regard to the young lady, 
to have made up matters in another way ; but 
anle(s he is to look upon you as a father, his ho- 
nour will not ſuffer his putting up ſuch an indig- 
nity as you mult be ſenſible you offered him.” 
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© T orrERED him! cries the Squire; it is a d—n'd : 


© lie, I never offered him any thing.” 
Uros theſe words the gentleman returned a very 
ſhort verbal rebake, and this he accompanied at the 


ſame time with ſome manual remonſtrauces, which 


no ſooner reached the ears of Mr Weſtern, than that 


worthy. Squire began to caper very briſkly about 
the room, bellowing at the ſame time with all his 


might, as if deſirous to ſummon a greater number 
of ſpectators to behold his agility. 


THe parſon, who had left great part of the tan- 


kard unfiniſhed, was not retired far; he immediate- 


ly attended, therefore, on the Squire's vociferation, 


crying, * Bleſs me! Sir, what's the matter!“ 


he hath fallen upon me with that ſtick there in 
his hand, when I wiſh I may be d—n'd if I gid uu 


the leaſt provocation.“ 


A «a a a «a 


me, I lied?“ 
No, as 1 hope to be ſaved,” anſwered the Squire. 
believe I might. fay, Twas a lie that I had of- 


the word you he. | underitand myſelf” better, 
and you might have underitood yourſelf better 
than to fall upon a naked man. If I had a flick 
in my hand, you would not have dared to ſtrike 
me. [d have knocked thy lantern jaws about thy. 
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Matter!) quoth the Squire, © here's a highwayman, . 
I believe, who wants to rob and murder me—for - 


* i 


* How, Sir! ſaid the captain, “did you not tell 


— * 


fered any aflront to my Lord, but I never ſaid - 


ears. Come down into the yard this minute, and I 
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© take a bout with thee at ſingle tick for a broken 
© head, that I will; or I will go into naked room 
and box thee for a belly-full. At unt half a man, 
at unt, Pm ſure.” | 

Tur captain, with ſome indignation, replied, I 
« ſee, Sir, you are below my notice, and. I ſhall in- 
form his Lordſhip you are below his.—I am ſorry 
I have dirtied my fingers with vou.“ At which 
words he withdrew, the parſon interpoſing to pre- 
vent the Squire from ſtopping him, in which he 
ealily prevailed, as the other, though he made ſome 
efforts for the purpoſe, did not ſeem very violently 
bent on ſucceſs. However, when the captain was 
departed, the Squire ſent many curſes and ſome 
menaces after him; but as theſe did not ſet out 
from his lips till the officer was at the bottom of the 
ſtairs, and prew louder and louder as he was more 
and more remote, they did not reach his ears, or at 
Jeaſt did not retard his departure, 

Pook Sophia, however, who, in her priſon, heard 
all her father's outeries from firſt to laſt, began now 
firſt to thunder with her foot, and afterwards to 
jcream as loudly as the old gentleman himſelf had 
done before, though in a much ſweeter voice. Theſe 
fcreams ſoon filenced the Squire, and turned all his 
conſideration towards his daughter, whom he loved 
ſo tenderly, that the leaſt apprehenſion of any harm 
happening to her, threw him preſently into ago- 
nies : for except in that ſingle inſtance in which the 
whole fatnre happinets of her life was concerned, 
ſhe was ſovereign miltreſs of his inclinations. 

Havixg ended his rage againit the captain, with 
ſwearing he would take the law of him, the Squire 
now mounted up {tairs to Sophia, whom, as ſoon as 
he had nnlocked and opened the door, he found all 
p le and breathleſs. The moment, however, that 
ſhe ſaw her father, ſhe collected all her ſpirits, and 
catching him hold by the hand, ſhe cried paſhonate- 
ly, O ny dear'Sir, I am almolt frightened to death; 
„I hope to Heaven no harm hath happened to you.” 
No, no, ' cri:-s the Squire, no great harm. The 
„ raſcal hath not hurt me much; but rat me 1” J 
don't ha the la o'un.* Pray, dear Sir,“ ſays the, 
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c tell me what's the matter; who is it that hath in- 
ſulted you?“ „ don't know the name o'an,” an- 
ſwered Weltern, * ſome officer-iellow I !upp ole, that 
« we are to pay for beating us; but Ill make him 
© pay this bout, if the raical hath got any thing, 
« which 1 ſuppoſe he hath not. For thof he was 
« drelt out ſo vine, I quettion whether he had got 
„a voot of land in the world.“ *« But, dear Sir, 

cries ſhe, © what was-the occaſion of your quarrel ! zo 
« What ſhould it be, Sophy ?' anſwered the Squire, 
bat about you, Sophy. All my misfortunes are 
about you ; you will be the death of 'your poor 
father at laſt. Here's a varlet of a lord, the Lord 
knows who, forſooth! who hath taan a liking to 
you, and becauſe I wonld not gi un my content, 
he ſent me a kallenge. Come, do be a good g girl., 

Sophy, and put an end to all your father's trou- 
bles ; come do, conſent to ha un; he will be in 
town within this day or two; do but promiſe me 
to marry un as ſoon as he comes, and you will 
make me the happieſt man in the world, and I 
will make you the happieſt woman ; you ſhall have 
the fineſt cloaths in London, and the tineit jewels, 
and a coach and fix at your command, I promited 
Ailworthy already to give up half iny eſtate 
Odrabbit it ! I thould h: ardly ſtick at giving np the 
whole,” Will wy papa be ſo kind, lays the, as 
to hear me {peak ?'— Why wout aſk, Sophy :! cries 
1, © when doit know I had rather hear thy voice 
than the malic of the belt pack of dogs in Eng- 
land. Hear thee, my dear little girl! I hope 1 
{hall hear thee as long as I live; for if ever I was 
to loſe that pleature, I would not gee a brats var- 
den to live a moment longer Inde red, Sophy, you 
do not know how | love you, indeed you dou't, or 
you never could have run aivay and left your poor 
tather, who hath no other j Joy, no other comtort 
„upon earth but kis little Sophy.“ At theſe words 
the tears ſtood in his eyes; and Sophia, (with the 
tears ſtreaming from hers), anſwered, * Indeed, my 
* dear papa, I know you have loved me tc aderly, 
© and Heaven is wy witneſs how ſincerely I have 
returned your afiection ; nor could any thing but 
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© an apprehenſion of being forced into the arms of 
c this man, have driven me to run from a father 
whom I love ſo paſſionately, that I would with 
pleaſure ſacrifice my life to his happineſs; nay, I 
have endeuvoured to reaſon myfelf into doing 
more, and had almoit worked up a reſolution, to 
endure the moſt miſerable of all lives, to comply 
with your inclination. It was that reſolution 
alone to which I could not force my mind ; nor 
can Jever.“ Here the Squire began to look wild, 
and the foam appeared at his lips; which Sophia 
obſerving, begged to be heard out, and then pro- 
ceeded : © If my father's lite, his health, or any real 
© happineſs of his was at (take, here ſtands your re- 
© ſolved daughter; may Heaven blaſt me if there is 
a miſery I would not ſuffer to preſerve you.— No, 
«© that moſt deteſted, moſt loathſome of all lots would 
©] embrace. I would give my hand to Blifil for your 
c ſake.” I tell thee, it will preſerve me, ad” Aran 
the ſather; it will gee me health, happineſs, life, 
every thing. Upon my foul I ſhall die if doſt re- 
fuſe me; I ſhall break my heart, I ſhall, upon my 
ſoul.'——- Is it poſſible,” ſays the, you can have 
ſuch a deſire to make me miſerable ?* © I tell thee 
noa, anſwered he loudly, © my whole defire is to 
make thee happy. Me! d—n me if there is a 
thing upon earth I would not do toſee thee happy.” 
—* And will not my dear papa allow me to have the 
© leaſt knowledge of what will make me ſo? If it 
be true that happineſs conſiſts in opinion, what 
muſt be my condition, when I ſhall think myſelf 
the molt miſcrable of all the wretches upon earth!“ 
Better think yourſelf ſo,“ {aid he, © than know it, 
by being married to a poor baſtardly vagabond.” 
If it will content yon, Str,” ſaid Sophia, I will 
give you the molt tolemn promite never to marry 
him, nor any other, While my papa lives, without 
his conſent. Let me dedicate my whole life to 
your ſervice; let me be again your poor Sophy, 
and my whole buſinets A pleaſure be, as it hath 
© been, to pleaſe and divert you.“ © Lookee, Sophy,” 
anſwered the Squire, © I am not to be choufed in 
this manner. Your aunt Weſtern would then have 
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© reaſon to think me the fool ſhe doth. No, no, So- 
„phy, I'd have you to know I have a got more wiſr 
© dom, and know more of the world than to take 
© the word of a woman in a matter where a man is. 
concerned.“ How, Sir, have I deſerved. this want 
© of confidence?“ ſaid ſhe; © Have I ever broke a 
© ſingle promiſe to you? or have I ever been found 
© guilty of a falſchood from my cradle!“ © Lookee, 
© Sophy,* cries he, © that's neither here nor there. 
© I am determined upon this match, and bave him 
you ſhall, dn me, if that unt. Du me if that 
unt, tho' doit hang thyſelf the next morning.“ At 
repeating which words he clenched his fiſt, knit his 
brows, bit his lips, and thundered fo loud, that the 
poor aillicted, terrified Sophia ſunk trembling into 
her chair, and had not a flood of tears come imme- 
diately to her relief, perhaps worſe had followed. 
WESTERN beheld the deplorable condition of his 
daughter with no more contrition or remorſe than 
the turnkey of Newpate feels at viewing the agonies 
of a tender wife, when taking her laſt farewell of 
her condemned huſband : or rather he looked down. 
on her with the ſame emotions which ariſe in an ho- 
neſt fair tradeſman, who ſees his debtor dragged to 
priſon for 101. which, tho? a juſt debt, the wretch 
is wickedly unable to pay. Or, to hit the caſe {till 
more nearly, he felt the ſame compunction with a 
bawd, when ſome poor innocent, whom the hath en- 


ſnared into her hands, falls into fits at the firit pro- 


poſal of what is called ſeeing company. Indeed this 
reſemblance would be exact, was it not that the 


_ bawd hath an intereſt in what ſhe doth, and the fa- 


ther, though perhaps he may blindly think other 
wiſe, can in reality have none in urging his daugh- 
ter to almoſt an equal proſtitution. 

Ix this condition he left his poor Sophia, and de- 
parting with a very vulgar obiervation on the effect 
of tears, he locked the room, aud returned to the 
parton, who ſaid every thing he durſt in behalf of 
the young lady, which though, perhaps, it was not 
quite ſo much as his duty required, yet was it ſuffi- 
cient to throw the Squire into a violent rage, and. 
into many indecent reflections on the whole body 


— 
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of the clergy, which we have too great an honour 
for that ſacred function to commit to paper. 


E 
What happened to Sophia during her confinement, 


T* HE landlady of the houſe where the Squire 
lodged had begun very early to entertain a 
ſtrange opinion of her gueits. However, as ſhe was 
informed that the Squire was a man of a valt for- 
tune, and as ſhe had taken care to exact a very ex 
traordinary price for her rooms, ſhe did not think 
proper to give any offence : for though ſhe was not 
without ſome concern for the confinement of poor 
Sophia, of whoſe great ſweetneſs of temper and at- 
fability, the maid of' the houſe had made fo favour- 
able a report, which was confirmed by all the 
Squire's ſervants; yet ſhe had much more concern 
for her own intereit, than to provoke one, whom, as 
the ſaid, ſhe perceived to be a very haſtiſh kind of a 
gentleman. | 
- Tnoven Sophia eat but little, yet ſhe was repn- 
larly ferved with her meals. Indeed, I believe if the 
had liked any one rarity, that the Squire, however 


angry, would have ſpared neither pains nor coſt to 


have procured it for her; ſince, however ſtrange it 
may appear to {ome oft my readers, he really doated 
on his daughter, and to give her any kind of plea- 
ſure was the highelt ſatisfaction of his life. 

Tuk dinner hour being arrived, Black George 
carried her up a pullet, the Squire hunſelt (tor he 
had ſworn not to part with the key) attending the 
door. As George depolited the dith, ſome compli- 
ments paſſed between him and Sophia, (for he had 
not ſeen her ſince ſhe left the country, and ſhe treat- 
ed every ſervant with more reſpect than ſome per- 
ſons ſhew to thoſe who are in a very flight degree 
their inferiors.) Sophia would have had him take 
the pullet back, ſaying, She could not eat; but 
George begged her to try, and particularly recom- 
mended to her the eggs, of which he ſaid it was full. 

ALL this time the Squire was waiting at the door; 


but George was a great favourite with. his malter,, 


ur 
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as he was employed in concerns of the higheſt na- 
ture, namely about the game, and was accuſtomed 
to take many liberties. He had officionfly carried 
up the dinner, being, as he ſaid, very deſirous to ſee 
his young lady; he made therefore no ſcruple of 
keeping lis matter ſtanding above ten minutes, 
while civilities were palling between him and So— 
phia; for which he received only a good-humoured 
rebake at the door when he returned. 

Tur eggs of pullets, partridges, pheaſants, Cc. 
were, as George well knew, the moſt favourite dain- 
ties of Sophia. It was therefore no wonder that he, 
who was a very good-natured fellow, ſhould take 
care to ſapply her with this kind of delicacy, at a 
time when all the ſervants in the houie were afraid 
ſhe would be itarved ; for ſhe had ſcarce fwallowed 
a ſingle morlel in the laſt forty hours, 

Tuovon vexation hath not the ſame eſſect on all 
perſous, as it uſnally hath on a widow, whoſe appe- 
rite it often renders ſharper than it can be rendered 
by the air on Banſted Downs, or Saliſbury Plain; yet 
the ſublimeſt grief, notwithitanding what ſome peo- 
ple may ſay to the contrary, will eat at laſt. And 
Sophia herſelf, after tome conſideration, began to 
diſſect the fowl, which ſhe found to be as full of 
egys as George had reported, 

Bur if ſhe was pleated with theſe, it contained 
ſomething wluch would have delighted the Royal 
Society mach more ; for if a fowl with three legs 
be to invaluable a curioſity, when, perhaps, time 
hath produced a thouſand tach, at what price ſhall 
we eltcem a bird which ſo totally contradicts all the 
laws of animal oeconomy, as to contain a letter in 
its belly? Ovid tells us of a flower into which Hya- 
cinthus was metamorphoſed, that bears letters on 
its leaves, which Virgil recommended as a miracle 
to the Royal Society of his day; but no age nor 
nition hath ever recorded a bid with a letter in its 
maw. i 
But though a miracle of this kind might have en- 
gaged all the Academies des Sciences in Europe, and 
perhaps in a fruitlets enquiry ; yet the reader, b 
barely recollecting the laſt dialogue which paſſed 
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between Meſſieurs Jones and Partridge, will be very 
eaſily ſatisfied from whence this letter came, and 
how it found its paſſage into the fowl. 


Sor ni, notwithſtanding her long faſt, and not- 


withſtanding her favourite diſh wus there before 
ber, nb ſooner ſuw the letter, than the immediately 
matched it up, tore it open, and read as follows: 


* 


| + 


oy 
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MAD AM, | 0 
AS I not ſenſible to whom I have the honour 
of writing, I ſhould endeavour, however dif- 
ficult, to paint the horrors of my mind, at the ac- 


count brought me by Mrs Honour: but as tender- 


neſs alone can have any true idea of the pan 

which tenderneſs is capable of feeling; fo can this 
moſt amiable quality, which my Sophia poſſeſſes in 
the -moſt eminent degree, ſufficiently inform her 
what her Jones mult have ſuſſered on this me- 
lancholy occaſion. Is there a circumflance in the 
world which can heighten my agonies, when I 
hear of any misfortune which hath betallen you ? 
Surely there is one only, and with that I am ac- 
curled : it is, my Sophia, the dreadful conſidera- 
tion that I am myſelf the wretched caule. Per- 


haps I here do myielf too much honour, but none 


will envy me an honour which colts me fo ex- 
tremely dear. Pardon me this preſumption, and 
pardon me a greater ſtill, if J aſk you whether 
my advice, my aſſiſtance, my preſence, my ab- 
ſence, my death, or my tortures can bring you 
auy relief? Can the moſt perſect admiration, the 
molt watchtul obſervance, the moſt ardent love, 
the moſt melting tenderneſs, the moſt reſigned 
ſubmiſſion to your will, make you amends for what 
you are to ſacriſice to ny happineſs? if they can, 


fly, my lovely angel, to thoſe arms which are ever 


open to receive and protect you; aud to which, 


* whether. yau bring yourſelf alone, or the riches 
© of the world with you, is, in my opinion, an alter- 
native, not worth, regarding, I., on the contrary, 


f£,wiſdom. ſhall-predoniinate, and, on the moſt ma- 
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ture reflection, inform you, that the ſacriſite is too 
great, and it there be no way leit to reconcile you 
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to your father, and reſtore the peace of your dear 

mind, but by abandoning me, I conjure you drive 
me for ever from your thoughts, exert your reto- 

lation, and let no compaſſion for my ſufferings 

bear the leaſt weight in that tender boſom. Be- 

lieve me, Madam, 1 fo ſincerely love you better 
than myſelf, that my great and principal end is 
your happineſs, My firit wiſh (Why would not 
Fortune indulge me iu it?) was, and pardon me 
if 1 ſay ſtill is, to fee you every moment the hap. 
pieſt of women; my ſecond wiſh is, to hear you 
are ſo; but no miſery on earth can equal mine, 
while 1 think you owe an uneaſy moment to him 
who is, 


A & a & & a ©.64 & 


Madam, 
In every ſenſe, and to every purpoſe, 
Jour devoted, 
Tuouas Jones. 


W iraT Sophia ſaid, or did, or thought upon this 
Jetter, how often ſhe read it, or whether more than 
61ce, ſhall all be left to our reader's imagination. 
The anſwer to it he may perhaps ſee hereafter, but 
not at preſent ; for this reaſon, among others, that 
the did not now write any, and that for ſeveral good 


-cauſes, one of which was this, the had no paper, pen, 


wor inks | 
Ix the evening, while Sophia was meditating on 
the letter the had received, or on ſomething ele, a 
violent noiſe from below diſtarbed her meditations. 
This noiſe was no other than a round bont at alter- 
cation between two perſons. One of the comba- 
taunts, by his voice, ſhe immediately diſtinguiſhed to 
be her father; but ſhe did not fo bon ditcover the 
ſhriller pipes to belong to the organ of her aunt 
Weſtern, who was juſt arrived in town; and having, 
by means of one of her ſer-ants, who ftopt at the 
Hercules Pillars, learned where her brother lod 
me drove directly to his lodgings. | 
WE (hall, therefore, take our leave at preſent of 
Sophia, and, with our'uſual good-breeding, attend 
her ladyſhip. | 
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. 
In which Sophia is delivered from her confinement. 


"THE Squire and the parſon (for the landlord 
was now otherwiſe engaged) were ſinoaking 
their pipes together, when the arrival of the lady 
was firſt ſignified. The Squire no ſogner heard her 
name, than he immediately rau down to uſher her 
up ſtairs; for he was a preat obſerver of ſuch cere- 
monials, eſpecially to his ſiſter, of whom he ſtood 
more in awe than of any other human creature, 
though he never would own this, nor did he per- 
haps know it himſelf. 

Mas Weſtern, on her arrival in the dining-room, 
having flung herſelf into a chair, began thus to ha- 
rangue. Well, ſurely no one ever had ſuch an 
< intollerable journey. 1 think the roads, ſince ſo 
many turnpike acts, are grown worle than ever. 
La, brother, how could you pet into this odious 
© place? no perſon of condition, I dare ſwear, ever 
c {et foot here before.“ I don't know, cries the 
Squire, I think they do well enough; it was land. 
© lord recommended them. I thought, as he knew 
E moſt of the quality, he could beſt ſhew me where 
to get among um.“ Well, and where's my niece?” 
ſays the lady. Have you been to wait upon Lady 
„ Bellaſton yet?“ © Ay, ay,” cries the Squire, © your 
© niece is ſafe enough; the is vp ſtairs in chamber.” 
< How,” anſwered the lady, is my niece in this 
© houſe, and doth ſhe not know of my being here ?” 
No, nobody can well get to her, ſays the Squire, 
< for ſhe is under lock and key. | have her fafe; 
] vetched her from my lady Couſin the firſt vight I 
« came to town, and I have taken care o' her ever 
« ſince; ſhe is as ſecure as a fox in a bag, I promiſe 
c you.” © Good Heaven.” returned Mrs Weltern, 
« what do I hear! I thought what a fine piece of 
c work would be the conſequence of my conſent to 
your coming to town yourſelf; nay, it was indeed 
© your own headſtrong will, nor can I charge my- 
c ſelf with having ever conſented to it. Did not 
you promiſe me, brother, that you would take 
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none of theſe headſtrong meaſures? Was it not 
by theſe headitrong meaſures that you forced my 
niece'to run away trom you in the country ? Have 
ou a mind to oblige her to take ſuch another 
ſtep ?' © Zounds and the devil! crics the Squize, 
daſhing his pipe on the ground, * did ever mortal 
© hear the like? when I expected you would have 
« commended me for all I have done, to be fallen 
* uvon in this manner b How! brother, ſaid the 
lady, © have I ever given you the leaſt reaſon to ima- 
pine I ſhould commend you for locking up your 
daughter? Have I not often told you that women 
in a {ree country are not to be treated with ſuch 
arbitrary power? We are as free as the men, aud 
I heartily with I conld not ſay we delerve that 
freedom better. If yon expect 1 ſhould Ray a mo- 
ment longer in this wretched houle, or that J 
ould ever own you again as my relation, or that 
] ſhould ever trouble myſelf again with the aftairs- 
of your family, I in{ilt upon it that my niece be 
let at liberty this inſtant.” This ſhe ſpoke with 
ſo commanding an air, ſtauding with her back to 
the fire, with one hand behind her, and a pinch of 
muff in the other, that I queſtion whether Thale- 
{iris at the head of her Amazons ever made a more 
tremenduous figure. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the poor Squire was not proof againſt the awe 
which (he inſpired. There,“ he cried, throwing 
down the key, © there it is, do whatever you pleaſe. 
* I intended only to have kept her up till Blifil came 
to town, winch can't be long; and now, if any 
harm happens in the mean time, remember who 
is to be blamed for it.” | 
* I wits anſwer it with my life,” cried Mrs We- 
{tern ; but! ſhall not intermeddle at all, unleis up- 
on one condition, and that is, that yon will com- 
mit the whole entirely to my care, without taking 
any one mealure yourlelf, unleſs I thall eventual- 
ly appoint you to act. If you ratify theſe preli- 
minares, brother, I yet will endeavour to preſerve 
the honour of your family; if not, I ſhall conti- 
nue in a neutral ſtate.” 
Ira you, good * ſaid the parſon, © permit 
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« yourſelf this once to be admoniſhed by her lady- 
* ſhip; peradventure by communing with young 
Madam Sophia, ſhe will effect more than you have 
been able to perpetrate by more rigorous meaſures.” 
Wär, doſt thee open upon me!“ cries the 
Squire. If thee doſt begin to babble, I ſhall whip 
« thee in preſently.” | | 

* Fy, brother,” anſwered the lady, © is this lan- 
« guage to a clergyman ? Mr Supple is a man of 
* {cuſe, and gives you the beſt advice; and the 
whole world, I beheve, will concur in his opinion, 
But I muſt tell you, I expect an immediate an- 
* {wer to my categorical propoſals. Either cede 
your daughter to my diſpoſal, or take her whollz 
to your own ſurpriſing diſcretion ; and then 1 here, 
before Mr Supple, evacuate the garriſon, and re- 
* nounce you and your family for ever.” Ry 

© I PRAY you, let me be a mediator,” cries tho 
parſon ; let me ſupplicate yon.” 

« Way, there lyes the key on the table,” cries tho 
Squire, * ſhe may take un up, if the pleaſes; who 
* hinders her!“ 5 

© No, brother, anſwered the lady, <1 inſiſt on the 
* formality of its being delivered me, with a full 
< ratification of all the conceſſions ſtipulated. 

* Way, then I will deliver it to you. —There tis,“ 
cries the Squire. I am ſure, ſiſter, you can't accuſe 
me of ever denying to traſt my daughter to you. 
© She hath lived wi' you a whole year and muore to 
© a time, without my ever zeeing her.” 

A d it would have been happy for her, anſwer- 
ed the lady, if the had always lived with me. No- 
thing of this kind would have happened under. 
my eye.” | 

Ar certainly, cries he,“ I only am to blame.“ 

Wu, you are to blame, brother,” anſwered ſhe ; 
© I have been often obliged to tell you fo, and ſhall 
© always be obliged to tell you fo. However, I hopc 
© you will now amend, and gather fo much exprt- 
« rience from paſt errors, as not to defeat my. witeil 
© machinations by your blunders. Indeed, brother, 
© you are not qualified for theſe negotiations. All 
« your whole ſcheme of politics is wrong, I once. 
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more, therefore, inſiſt, that you do not inter- 
© meddle; Remember only what is pat. 
© Lomp ops aud bl, lifter, cries the Squire; 
© What would you have me fay? Lou are enougli 
4 to provoke the devil. os Ho HY 

© Tub now, mid ſhe, © juſt according to the 
old cuitom.. L ſte, brother, there is natulking to 
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6. ſlenſe, if I ſud any thing which could put any 
© haman [ieature Into a paſſion; but you are o 
© wrong-headed every way“ Tod bs hs 
Lui me beg yon, Madam,“ Caid the parſon, not 
© to irzitate his worſhip ) Fo. BW; 
© Iaxrrare him?” ſaid the lady “ Sure you are 

© as great a fol as himſelf. Well, brother, ſince 
vou have promiſed. not to interfere, I-will once 
more undertake the management of my niece. 
Lord have merey upon allaftairs which are under. 
the directions of men. The head of one woman 
is worth a theuſand of yours,” And now having 
ſummoned a {ervant to fhew her to Sophia, ſhe de- 
parted, bearing. the key with her. ) Ire. eee 
Su was no ſboner gone, than the Squire (having 
frat thut the door) caculared. twenty bitches, amt 
as many hearty cults agaiuſt her, uot ſparing him- 
it tor having ever thought of her eſtate; but add- 
ed, Now ove hath been a flave ſo long, it would 
© be pity to loſe it at lait, for want of bolding out a 
little longer. The bitch can't live for ever, and TI. 
© know 1] am down for it upon the will.“ I 
Taz parſon greatly commended this reſolution; 
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and now tie Squire having ordered in another bot 


tle, which was his uſual method when avy thing 
either pleaſed or vexed him, did, by drinking plen- 
tifully of this medicinal julap, ſo totally walli away 
his choler, that his temper was become perfectly 


placid and ſerene, when Mrs Welternueturued with: 
Sophia into the room. The young lady had on ber“ 
hat and capuchin, and the aunt: acquainted Nr We- 
ftera, that ſhe intended to take her nicce with her 
to ber own lodgings; © tor, indeed, brother,” fays.' 
ſhe, © thete rooms are not fit to receive a Chriſtian: 


« foul in.“ 
N 3. 


you. I will appeal to Mr Supple, whois a man of 
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© Very well, Madam,' quoth Weſtern, [© whatever” 


© you pleaſe, The girl can never be in better hauds 
than yours; and the parſon here can do me the 
c juſtice to ſay, that I hare ſaid fitty times behind 
your back, that you was one of the moſt ſenſible 
women in the world. oY Ing T]-:;1 

To this,“ 'cries the parſon, I am ready to bear 
© teſtimony.” een ne | 

© Nay, Leotber, ſays Mrs Weſtern, I have al- 
© ways, I'm ſure, given you as favourable a charac- 
© ter. Yon muſt own you have a little too much 
© haſtineſs in your temper ; but when you will al- 
© low yourſelf time to reflect, I never knew a man 
more reaſon able. 1e 

« War then, filter, if you think ſo,“ ſaid the 
Squire, here's your good heaith with all my heart. 
I am a little paſſionate ſometimes, but I ſcorn to 
« bear any. malice. Sophy, do you be a good girl, 
and do every thingy your aunt orders yon.“ 

© ] Have not the leaſt doubt of her,” anſwered 
Mrs Weitern. © She hath had already an example 
e before her eves, in the behaviour of that wretch 
« her couſin Harriet, who ruined herſelf by neglec- 
* ting my advice.—O brother, what think you? Yoa 
was hardly gone out of hearing, when you ſet 
out for London, when who ſhould arrive but that 
impudent fellow with the odious Iriſh name—that 
Fitzpatrick, He broke in abruptly upon me with- 
out notice, or I would not have ſeen him. He ran 
on a long, unintelligible ſtory about his wife, to 
which he forced me to pive him a hearing; but 1 
made him very little anſwer, and delivered him 
© the letter flom his wife, which I bid him anſwer 
© himſelf, I fuppofe the wretch will endeavour to 
find us out}; but I beg you will not ſee her, for I 
0 am determined 1 will not.)“ £59 ek 

zer her Y anſwered the Squire; © you need not 
fear me. I'll pee no encouragement to ſuch un- 
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4 qutiful wenches. It is well ſor the fellow her huſ- 


© baud I was not at huome. Od rabbit it, he ſhould 
© have taken a dance thru the horfe-pond, I pro- 


© miſe un, You zee, Sophy, what undutifulneſs 
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«brings yolks to. Lou have an example in your 


© own' family. 


„ BROTHEA, cries the aunt, you need not ſhock: 
et my niece. by ſuch, odious repetitions... Why will 
you not leave every thing entirely to me ?' Well. 
« well; I wall, I-woull, ſaid the Squire. 
Ap now Mrs Weſtern, luekily for Sophia, put an 
end to the converſation, by ordering. chairs to be: 
called. I fay luckily; for had it continued much 
longer, freſli matter of diſſenſion would, moſt pro- 
bably, have ariſen between the brother and ſiſter; 
between whom education and ſex made the only dit- 
ference; for bot]: were equally violent, aud equally: 
poſitive ; they had both a vaſt affection for Sophia, 
and both a ſovereign contempt for each other. 


In which Jones receives a letter from Sophia, and goes 
to a play with Mrs Miller and Partridge. | 


* HE arrival of Black George in town, and the 
, eye offices which that grateful fellow, had 
promiſed to do for his old benefactor, greatly com- 
forted Jones in the midit of all the anxiety and 
unceafine(s which he had ſuffered on the account of 
Sophia; from whom, by the meaus of the {aid George, 
he received the following anſwer to his letter; which 
Sophia, to whom the uſe of pen, ink, and paper, 
was reſtored with her liberty, wrote the very even- 
ing when ſhe departed from her confinement. 


*SIR, ORE] a 1 


S I do not doubt your ſincerity, in what you 

2 write, you will be pleaſed to hear that ſome 
of my afflictions are at an end, by the arrival of 
my aunt Weſtern, with whom I am at preſent, 
and with whom I enjoy all the liberty I can deſire. 
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One promiſe my.aunt hath inſiſted on my making, 


which is, that I. will not ſee or converſe with any 
© perſon without her knowledge and content. This 
6 3 A - b 9 * 

promiſe I have moſt ſolemnly given, and ſhall moſt 
© mviolably keep; and though ſhe hath not ex- 
« preſly forbidden me writing, yet that muſt be an 
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omiſſion from forgetfulneſs; or this, perhaps, is ' 
included in the word converſing. However, as L. 
cannot but conſider this as a breach of her gene- 
rous ganſidence in my honour, you cannot expect 
that I wall, after this, continue to write myſelf, 
© or, to receive letters without ber kugwledge. A 
© promiſe; is with. me a very lzcred thing, and to be. 
extended to every hing underſtood from it, as 
well as te wllat is expreſſed by it; and this con- 
ſideration may perhaps, on reflection, afford vou 
ſome comfort. But why ſhould I mention, a com- 
fort to your of this kind ? For though there is one 
thing in which I can never comply with the belt 
of fathers, yet am I firmly reſolved never to act in 
defiance of him, or to take any ſtep of conſe- 
quence without his conſent. A firm. perſuaſion of 
this, mult teach you to divert your thoughts fron, 
what Fortune hath (perhaps) made impoſlible,. 
This your own. intereſt perſuades you, This may 
reconcile, I hope, Mr Allworthy to you ; and if it 
will, you have my injunctions to purſue it. Ac- 
cidents have laid tome obligations on me, and your 
good intentions probably more. Fortune may, 
« perhaps, be ſometime kinder to us both than at 
6. rn. Believe this, tliat I (hall always think of 
* you. as Ethink you deſerve, and am, 
101 itte 3 6: 8 1 N. , 
a LE Four obliged humble ſervant, 


7g 6 Son WESTERN... 


<1 CRAROT you write to me no more—at preſent. ; 
at leaſt; and accept this, which 1 is now of no fer-: 
© vice to me, which I know you muſt want, and? 


© think you owe the: trifle ai 6 to tha! fortune — 
© which you found it Þ.* | 


Acute who had Jult learned his 1 Weder Vould 
have ſpelled this letter out in leſs time that ones 
took in reading it. The '{enfations it ocealioned. 
wert a mixture of ; oy and grief; ſomewhat like 
what divide the mind of a good man, when he pe- 
ruſes the will of his deceaſed friend, in which a larg "ge : 


1 Meaning, perhaps, the bank- bill for 100 l. 
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legacy, which his diſtreſſes make the more weleome, 
is bequeathed to him. Upon the whole, however; 
he was more pleaſed than difpleaſed ; and indeed 
the reader. may probably wonder that he was diſ- 
pleaſed at all: but the reader is not quite. fo much 
in love as. was poor Jones; and love is a diſcaſe. 
which, though it may in ſome. inflances reſemble a. 
conſumption, (which it ſometimes cauſes), in others 
proceeds in direct oppoſition to it, and particularly, 
* in this, that. it never flatters itſelf, or ſees any one 
E. ſymptom in a favourable light. | 
I Oxk thing gave him complete ſatisfaction, which 
was, that his miſtreſs had regaiued her liberty, and 
was now with a lady where ſhe might at leaſt aſſure. 
herſelf of a decent treatment. Another comfortable 
circumſtance. was, the reference which ſhe made to 
her promite of never marrying any other man: for: 
4 however diſintereſled he might imagine. his pafbon, 
|, and notwithſtanding all. the generous. overtures 
made in his letter, I very much queſtion whether he 
could have heard a more afflicting piece of news, 
than that Sophia, was married to another, though 
the match had been never o great, and never fo. 
| likely to end in making her completely happy. That 
refined degree of Platonic affection which is abſo- 
lutely detached from the fleſh, and is indeed entirely. 
and purely ſpiritual, is a gift conſined to tlie fe- 
male part of the creation; many of. whom I have. 
heard declare, (and doubtleſs with great truth), that 
they would, with the-utmolt readineſs, yeſtpn a lover 
to a rival, when ſach reſignation was proved to be. 
neceſſary for. the temporal, intereſt of ſuch lover. 
Hence, therefore, I conclude, that this - ection is 
in nature, though I cannot pretend to ſay l have 
ever ſeen an inſtance of it. +1 ; 
Ni Jones having ſpent three hours in reading and 
killing the aforeſaid letter, and being, at laſt, in a. 
ſtate of good ſpirits, from the laſt mentioned con- 
ſideratious, he agreed to carry au appointment, 
which he had before made, into execution. This 
was to attend Mrs Miller, and her younger daugh- 
ter, into the gallery at the playliouſe, and to admit- 
W Partridge as one of the company: for as Joncs 
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had really that taſte for hamour which many affect, 
he expected to enjoy much entertainment in the 
criticiſms of Partridge; from whom he expected the 
fiimple dictates of nature, unimproved indeed, but 
likewiſe unadulterared by art. 

In the firſt row then of the firſt gallery did Mr 
Jones, Mrs Miller, her youngeſt daughter, and Par- 
tridge take their places. Partridge immediately de- 
clared, it was the fineſt place hie had ever been in. 
When the firſt mutic was played, he ſid, © It waz 
« a wonder how ſo many fidlers could play at one 
© time without putting one anothcr out.“ While 
the fellow was lighting the upper candles, he cried 
out to Mrs Miller, © Look, look, Madam, the very 
picture of the man in the end of the common- 
© prayer-book, before the gun-powder-treaton fer- 
vice.“ Nor could he help obterving with a hgh, 
when all the candles were lighted, * That here were 
candles enough burnt in one might, to keep an 
© honeſt poor family for a twelvemoath.” 

As ſoon as the play, which was Hamlet Prince of 
Denmark, began, Partridge was all attention, nor 
did he break filence till the entrance of the ghoſt ; 
upon which he aſked Jones, What man that was in 
the ſtrange drets ? © Something,” ſaid he, © like what 
* I Have ſeen in a picture, Sure it is not armour, 
is it ?? Jones anſwered, © That is the ghoſt.“ To 
which Partridge replied with a ſmilen “ Ferſuade me 
to that, Sir, if yon can. Though I can't ſay I 
ever actually ſaw a ghoſt in my lite, yet Jam cer- 
tain I ſhonld know one, if I ſaw him, better than 
that comes to. No, no, Sir, ghotts don't appear 
in ſach creſſes as that, neither.“ In this miſtake, 
which cauſed much laughter in the neighbourhood 
of Partridge, he was ſuffered to continue, till the 
ſcene between the Ghoſt and Hamlet, when Par- 
tridge gave that credit to Mr Garrick which he had 
denied to Jones, and fell into ſo violent a trembling; 
that his knees knocked againſt each other. Jones 
aſked him what was the matter, and whether he 
was afraid of the warrior upon the ſtage? O la! 
* Sir,” faid he, © I perceive now it is what you told 
me. I am not afraid of any thing; for I know it 
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« is but a play. And if it was Na a ghoſt, it 

could do one no harm at ſuch a diſtance, and in 
ſo much company; and yet if I was frightened, I 
am not the only perſon.” Why, who,“ cries Jones, 
doſt thou take to be ſuch a coward here beſides 
thyſelf!” © Nay, you may call me coward if you 
will; but if that little man there upon the ſtage 
is not frightened, I never ſaw auy man frightened 
in my lite, Ay, ay; go along with you! ay, to 
be ſure! who's fool then? Will you? Lud have 
mercy upon ſuch fool-hardineſs Whatever 
happens, it is good enough for you. Follow 
you ? I'd follow the devil as ſoon, Nay, perhaps, 
it is the devil—for they ſay he can put on what 
likeneſs he pleaſes.——Oh ! here he is again. 
No farther ! No, you have gone far enough alrea- 
© dy; farther than I'd have gone for all the king's 
© dominions,” Jones oflered to ſpeak, but Partridge 
cried, © Huſh, huſh, dear Sir, don't yon hear him!“ 
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And during the whole ſpeech of the Ghoſt, he fat. 


with his eyes fixed partly on the Gholt, and partly 


on Hamlet, and with his mouth open; the ſame. 


paſſions which ſucceeded each other in Hamlet, ſuc- 
ceeding likewiſe in him. 
 Waew the ſcene was over, Jones ſaid, © Why, 
Partridge, you exceed my expectations. You en- 
Joy the play more than I conceived pothble.” 
Nay, Sir,“ anſwered Partridge, * if you are not 


afraid of the devil, I can't help it; but, to be ſure, 
it is natural to be ſurpriſed at ſuch things, though . 


the Ghoſt that ſurpriſed me neither ; for I ſhould 


have known that to have been only a man in a 


ſtrange dreſs: but when I ſaw the little man fo 


frivhtened himſelf, it was that which took hold ot 


c 
c 
c 
c 
4 
© I know there is nothing in them: not that it was 
c 
« 
4 
4 
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me.” © And doſt thou imagine then, Partridge,” 
Sir,” ſaid Partridge, did not you yourlelf obterve 


ſpirit, and how he was murdered in the garden, 
how br tear forſook him by degrees, and he was 


u uck dumb with ſorrow, as it were, juſt as I ſhould | 
5 have been, had it becu my own caſe.— But huth! 


ries Jones, © that he was really frightened ?' © Nay, 


afterwards, when he found it was his own father's . 
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O la] what noiſe is that? There he is Again. 


Well, to be certain, though I know there is no- 
« thing at all in it, I am glad I am not down yon - 


der, where thoſe men are.“ Then turning his eyes 
again upon Hamlet, Ay, you may draw your 


« ſword; what ſiguiſies a ſword againſt «the power 


4 of the devil ?? 


Dvkinc the ſecond act, Partridge made very few 
remarks, He greatly admired the «fineneſs of the 
dreſſes; nor could he-helpohierving upon the king's 
countenance. Well,“ ſaid he, how people may 
« deceived by ſaces! Nui fides fronti, is, I find, a 
true faying. Who would think, by- looking in the 
"Hangs face, that be had ever committed a mur- 
«-der ?* He then enquireetafterthe Ghoſt; but Jones, 
who intended thatibe. ſhould be ſurpriſed, gave him 
no other fatisfaction than, That he might poſſibly 
fee him again ſoon, and in a flaſh of tire. 

PARTRIDGE fat in fearful expectation of this; and 
now, when the Ghoſt made his next appearance, 
Partridge ' cried out, There, Sir, now; what fa 
you now? is he — now or no? 3 
frightened as you:think me, and, to be ſure, nobo- 
dy can help ſome fears, I would not be in fo bad a 
condition as, what's his name, Squire Hamlet, is 
there, for all the world. Bleſs me! what's become 
© of the ſpirit? As I am a living ſoul, I thought 1 
ſaw him ſink into the earth.” © Indeed, you ſaw 
© right,” anſwered Jones. Well, well,“ cries Par- 
tridge, I know it is only a play; and beſides, if 
© there was any thing in all this, Madam Miller 
« would not laugh ſo: for as to you, Sir, you would 
not be afraid, I believe, if the-devil was here in 
perſon.— There, there—Ay, no wonder you are in 
ſuch a paſſion; ſhake the vile wicked wretch to 
pieces. If ſhe was my own mother 1 ſhould terve 
© her To. To be fure, all duty to a mother is for- 
*-feited 5 ſuch wicked doings. Ay, go about 
« your buſineſs; I hate the light of you.“ 


- Ovx critic was now pretty ſilent till the play 
which Hamlet introduces before the king. This he 

did not at firſt underſtand, till Jones explained it 
to Mm but he -no-ſooner ontercd into the-ſpirit of 
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it, than he began to bleſs himſelf that he had never 
committed murder. Then, turning to Mrs Miller, 
he aſked her, If the did not imagine the king look - 
ed as if he was touched; Though he is,“ taid he, 
© 4 good actor, and doth all he can to hide it, Well, 
© | wonld not have ſo much to anſwer for, as that 
« wicked may there hath, to fit upon a much higher 
© chair than he (its upon. No wonder he run 
away for your fake I'll never truſt an innocent 
Face are: | - 
Tun grave - di gin ſcene next engaged the at- 
tention of Partridge, who exprefled mach ſurpriſe 
at the number of icalls thrown upon the {kave. To 
which Jones anſwered, © Th it was one of the moſt 
famous burtal-places about town.” No wonder 
then,' cries Partridge, * thet the place is haunted. 
But I never ſaw in my life a worſe grave-qigger. 
had a ſexton, when 1 was clerk, that ſhould have 
dag three graves while he is digging one. The 
fellow handles a ſpade as if it was the firſt time he 
had-ever had one in his hand. Ay, ay, you ma 
ſing. You had rather ſing than work, I believe.” 
— Upon Hamlet's taking up the {knll, he cried out, 
« Well, it is {ſtrange to ſee how fearle(s ſome men 
are: I never could bring my If ro touch any thing 
© belonging to a dead man on any account. He 
© ſeemed trightened enough too at the Ghoſt, I 
© thought. Nemo omnious horis ſapit.” 

LITTLE more worth remembering occurred du— 
ring the play; at the end of which Jones aſked him, 
« which of the players he had liked bett?“ To this 
he anſwered, with ſome appearance of indignation 
at the queſtion, * The king without doubt.“ In- 
« deed, Mr Partridge,” ſays Mrs Milter, v you are not 
of the {fame opinion with the town; for they are 
© all agreed, that Hamlet is acted by the belt player 
4 » dy, f 5 

who was ever on the ſtage.“ © He the beſt player 
cries Partridge, with a contemptuous ſheer, © Why, 
could act as well as he mytelf.- I am fure, it I 
had ſeen a gholt, I ſhould have looked in the very 
ſame manner, and done jult as he did, And then, 
'to be fare, in that ſcene, as you called it, between 
mo — where you told me he acted 
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© ſo fine, why, Lord help me, any man, that is, any 
good man, that had ſuch a mother, would have 

done exactly the ſame, I know you are only jo- 
© king with me; but indeed, Madam, though I was 
never at a play i in London, yet I have ſeen acting 
before in the country; and the king for my mo- 
© ney; he ſpeaks all his words diſtinctly, half as 
loud again as the other. Any body may ſee he 
is an actor.” 

Wurz Mrs Miller was thus engaged in conver— 
ſation with Partridge, a lady came up to Mr Jones, 
whom he immediately knew to be Mrs Fitzpatrick, 
She ſaid ſhe had ſeen him from the other part of the 
gallery, and had taken that opportunity of ſpeak- 
ing to him, as ſhe had ſomething to ſay, which 
might be of great ſervice to himſelf. She then ac- 
quainted him with her lodgings, and made him an 
appointment the next day in the morning ; which, 

upon recollection, ſhe preſently changed to the af- 
ternoon ; at which time Jones promiſed to attend 
her, 

Tus ended the adventure at the playhonſe ; 
where Partridge had aflorded great mirth, not only 
to Jones and Mrs Miller, but to all who fat within 
hearing, who were more attentive to what he ſaid, 
than to any thing that paſled on the ſtage. 

He durlt not go to bed all that night, for fear of 
the Ghoſt; and for many nights after ſweated for 
two or three hours before he went to ſleep, with the 
ſame apprehenſions, and waked ſeveral times in 
great horrors, cr ving out, Lord have mercy upon 
us! there it is.“ 


CHAP; vi 
Tn which the hiſlory is obliged to go back. 


T is almoſt impoſſible for the beſt parent to ob- 
ſerve an exact i impartiality to his children, even 
though no ſuperior merit ſhon}d biaſs his affection ; 
but ſure a parent can hardly be blamed, when that 
ſuperiority determines his preference. 
As I regard all the perſonages of this hiſtory in 
the light of my children, ſo I mult conſeſs the lame 
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inclination of partiality to Sophia; and for that I 
hope the reader will allow me the fame excule, from 
the ſuperiority of her character. 

Tuts extraordinary tenderneſs which I have for 
my heroine, never ſuffers me to quit her any long 
time without the utmoſt reluctance. I could now, 
therefore, return impatiently to enquire what hath 
happened to this lovely creature fince her departure 
trom her father's, but that I am obliged firit to pay 
a ſhort viſit to-Mr Blitit, 

Mx Weſtern, in the firſt con fuſion into which his 
mind was caſt, upou the ſudden news he received of 
his daughter, and in his firſt hurry to go after her, 
had not once thoup ht of ſending any account of the 
diſcovery to Blifil. He had not gone far, however, 
beiore he recollected himieit, and accordingly ſtopt 
ut the very firſt zun he came to, and dijpatched 
away a mellenger to acquaint Blifil with his having 
tound Sophia, aud with his firm refolution to marry 
her to lam immediately, if he would come up after 
Jim to town. 

As the love which Bliſil had for Sophia was of that 
violent kind, which nothing but the loſs of her for- 
tune, or ſone ſach accident, could leflen, his incli- 
nation to the match was not at all altered by her ha- 
ving run away, though he was obliged to lay this to 
his own account. He very readily, therefore, em- 
braced this offer. Indeed he now propoſed the gra- 
tification of a very ſtroug pafſion beſides avarice, by 
marrying this young lady, and this was hatred ; for 
he concluded that matrimony aflorded an equal op- 
pertunity of fitisfying either hatred or love; and 
this opinion is very probably verified by much expe- 
ricnce, To tay the truth, it we are to judge by the 
vidinary behasioyr of married perlons to each other, 
we ſhall, perhaps, be apt to concinde, that the gene- 
rality teek the indulgence of the foriner paſſion only 


* . * 2 * * 
in their union of every thing but of hearts. 


THERE was one difficulty, however, in his way, 
and this aroſe from Mr Allworthy. That good man, 
when he found by the departure of Sophia, (tor nei- 
ther ;hat, nor the cauſe of it, could be concealed 
trom him), the great averſion which ſhe had for his 
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nephew, began to be ſeriouſly concerned that he had 
been deceived into carrying matters ſo far. He by 
no means concurred with the opinion of thole pa- 
rents, who think it as immaterial to conſult the in- 
clinations of their children in the affair of marriage, 
as to ſolicit the good pleaſure of their ſervants when 
they intend to take a journey, and who are, by law 
or decency at leaſt, with-held often from uſing ab- 
ſolute force. On the contrary, as he eſteemed the 
inſtitution to be of the molt ſacred kind, he thought 
exery preparatory caution neceſſary to preſerve it 
holy and inviolate, and very wiſely concluded, that 
the ſureſt way to effect this was, by laying the foun- 
dation in previous affection. 

BL1rir indeed ſoon cured his uncle of all anger 
en the ſcore of deceit, by many vows and proteſta- 
tions that be had been deceived himfelf, with which 
the many declarations of Weſtern very well tallicd ; 
but how to perſuade Allworthy to couſent to the re- 
newing his addreſles, was a matter of ſuch apparent 
diiliculty, that the very appearance was ſufficient ta 
have deterred a leſs enterprizing genius; but this 
young gentleman ſo well kneiy lus own talents, that 
nothing within the province of cunning ſcemed to 
him hard to be atclueved. | 

HERE then he repreſented the violence of his own 
affection, and the hopes of ſubduing averſion in the 
lady by perſeverance. He begged that in an affair 
on winch depended all his future repoſe, he mipht 
at leaſt be at libei ty to all fair means for ſucceſs. 
Heaven forbid, he ſaid, that he ſhould ever think of 
prevailing by any other than the moſt gentle me- 
thods ! © Beſides, Sir, ſaid he, «if they tail, you 
may then (which will be ſurely time enough) deny 

© your conſent.“ He urged the great and eager du. 
fire which Mr Weſtern had for the match; and, lait- 
ly, he made great ule of the name of Jones, to whom 
he imputed all that had happened, and from whom, 
lie ſaid, to preſerve ſo valuable a young lady was 
even an act of charity. ; 

ALL thele arguments were well ſeconded b; 
Thwackum, who dwelt a little ſtronger on th> an- 


thority of parents than Mr Pliſil hiniſelf had done, 
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He aſcribed the meaſures which Mr Blifil was defi- 
us to take to Chriſtian motives; and though, 
{avs he, © the good young gentleman hath mention- 


oft convinced it is his firſt 


cd cha ity laſt, I am alwo!, 
© and principal conſideration. , +. 

. SqQuaxz, potlibly, had he been preſent, would have 
fung to the ſame tune, though in a, ditiexent key, 
aud would have diſcovered much moral fitucis in the 
proceeding ; but he was now gone ,to Bath: for the 
recovery of his health. 58 (is nie 

ALLWORTHY, though not without reluctance, at 
lait yielded to.the deſires of his nephew. He ſaid, 
he would accompany, him .to: Loudon, where he 
miglit be at liberty to uſe eyery houeſt endeavour 
to gain the lady; © but I declare, aid he, I will 
never give wy coulent to any abſolute torce being. 

* put on her inclinations, nor ſhall you ever have 
© her, unleſs {the can be brought freely to compli- 
ane. | v2 4 

Tavs did the aftedtion of Allworthy for his nephew 
betray the ſuperior underſtanding to be triumphed 
over. by the inferior; and, thus is the prudence of 
tlie bett of heads often defeated by the tendernets. 
of the beſt of hearts. | | 

Dir having obtained this uphoped for acqui- 
efccnce in his uncle, reſted not till he carried his- 
purpoſe into execution. And as no immediate bu- 
finets required Mr Allworthy's preteuce in the coun- 

wy, and Vttle preparation is necellary to mei tor a 
journey, they lect out the very next day, and arri- 
ved in town that eveuing when M Jones, as we have 
{cen, was diverting biiaſelf with Partridge: at che 
play. | 23 tot 

Tit morning after his arrival Mr Bligl waited 
on Mr Wettern, by whom he was molt kindly and 
graciouſly received, and. from whom he had every 
potable atm ance, (perhaps more than was-putlible),, 
that he ſhould very ſhortly be as happy as Sophia. 
could make him; nor would the Squire {uſter the 
young pentleman to return to his uncle tili he had 
almolt againtt his will, carried him. to his filter. 
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CHAP. VII. 


I: which Ny Weſtern pays a viſit to his ſiſter, in com- 
| pany with Mr Biifil.. 


RS Weſtern was reading a Ie ure on pru- 


deuce, and matrimonial politics, to her niece,. 


when her brother:!and. Blifil broke in with leſs cere- 
many than the. laws of viſiting require. Sophia no 
ſooner ſaw Blifil, than ſhe turned pale, and almoſt loſt 
the uſe of all her: faculties; but her aunt, on the 
contrary, waxed red, and having all her facultics 
at command, began to exert her tongue on the 
Squire. : 

BROTHER,“ ſaid ſhe, © T am aſtoniſbed at your 
behaviour: will you never learn any regard to 
* decorum ? Will you {till look upon every. apart- 
©. ment as your own, or as belonging to one of your 
country tenants? Do you think yourſelf at liber- 


© ty to invade the privacies of women of condition, 


4 without the leaſt decency or notice?“ „Why, 
What a pox is the matter now ?? quoth the Squire, 
one would think I had caught you at — None of 
© your brutality, Sir, I beſeech you,” anſwered ſhe.— 
Lou have ſurpriſed my poor niece lo, that ſhe can 
f hardly, I fee, ſupport herſelf. Go, my dear, 
« retire, and endearonr to recruit your ſpirits; for 
I ſee you have occafion.” At which words, Sophia, 
who never received a more welcome command, ha- 
ſtily withdrew. | 

To be ſure, filter,” cries the Squire, © you are 
mad, whemw J have brouglit Mr Bliſil here to court 
© her, to force her away. 


* SURE, brother,” ſays ſhe, © you are worſe than 


mad, when you know in what ſituation affairs are, 


© to I am ſure, 1 aſk Mr Blifil pardon, but he 
« knows very well to whom to impute to difagrce- 
© able a reception. For my own part, I am ſure I 
«© ſhall always be very glad to ſee Mr Blifil ; but his 
© own good ſinſe would not have ſuffered him to 
« proceed ſo abruptly, had you not compelled: him 
to i. 


BI. IL bowed and ſtamuncred, Fe looked like a 
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Fool ; but Weſtern, without giving him time to form 


a ſpeech for the purpoſe, an{wered, Well, well, 1 
© am to blame if you will, always am, certainly; 
put come, let the gien be fetched back again, or 
© Jet Mr Blifil go to her.— He's come up on pur- 
« poſe, and there is no time to be Joſt.” N77 
„BROTHER, cries Mrs Weſtern, © Mr BIA], Lam 
confident, underſtands himſelf better than to think: 
of ſeeing my niece any more this morning, after 
what hath happened. Women-are of a nice con- 
texture; and our ſpirits, when. difordered, are not 
to be recompoled in a moment. Had: you ſuflered 
Mr Blitil to have ſent his compliments to my 
niece, aud to have deſired the favour of waitin 
on her in the afternoon, I ſhould poſhbly have 
prevailed on her to have ſeen him; but vow I de- 
pair of bringing about any ſuch matter.” f 
© I an very ſorry, Madam, cried Bliſl, that My 
Weltern's extraordinary kindneſs to me, Which ! 
can never enough acknowledge, ſhould have occa- 
fſioned— * Indeed, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, interruptin 
him, you need make no apologies, we all know 
my brother ſo well.” 30s Bhs 
© I dow'T care what any body knows of me, an- 
fwered the Squire; but when muſt he come to 
« ſee her? for conſider, I tell you, he is come up on 
« purpoſe, and fo is Allworthy.* “Brother, ſaid ſhe; 
whatever meſſage Mr Blitil thinks proper to fend 


* 


T 
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to my niece ſhall be delivered to her ;, and, I ſup- 
poſe, ſhe will want no inſtructions to make a pro- 
per anſwer. I am convinced ſhe. will not refuſe 
to ſee Mr Blitit at a proper time.“. © The devil 
[le won't,” anſwered the Squire.“ Odſ{bubl1-— 
Don't we know I ſay nothing, but ſome volk 
are wiſer than all the world. It 1 might have 
had my will, ſhe had not run away before: antl 
now 1 expect to hear every moment ſhe is gone 
again. For as great a fool as ſome volk think me, 
I know very well ſhe hates' No matter, bro- 


ther,“ rephed Mrs Weſtern, „Iwill not hear in 

niece abuſed. It is a reflection on my family. She 
is an honour to it; and ſhe will be an honour to 
it, I promiſe you. Iwill paun my whole reputa- 
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tion in the world on her conduct. I ſhall be 
glad to fee you, brother, in the atteruoon ; tor ! 
have ſomething of importance to mention to you. 
At preſent, Mr Rlitil, as well as you, mutt ex- 
cuſe me; for I am in haſte to drels.' 
but,” laid the Squire, do appoint a time,” 
deed; {1d-ſtheg-* I can appoint no time. 
you, Iwill e you in the afternoon.” 


c Ins 
I tell 
© What 
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turning-to- Blifil, « I can no more turn her than a 
8 beagle: can turn an old hare. Perhaps {he will be 
£ in a better humour iu the afternoon.” Jam 
condemned, I ſee, Sir, to mistortune,“ anſwered 
Birth]; “ but I ſhall always own my obligations to 
you.“ He then took a ceremonious leave of Mrs 
Weſtern, who was altogether as ceremonious on her 
part; aud then they departed, the Squire muttering 
to him{elf. with an oath, that Blifil ſhould ſee his 
daughter 1 in the aſternoon. 

Ir Mr Weſtern was little pleaſed with this inter- 
view, Blitil was lets. As to the former, he imputed. 
the whole behaviour of his ſiſter to her humour ou- 
ly, and to her diflatisfaction at the omiflion of cere- 
mon in the viftit, But Blifl faw a little deeper in- 
to things; he tutpected ſomewhat of more conſe- 
Juence, from two or three words which dropt from 
vie lady; and, to fiy the truth, he fuſpected tight, 
us will appear when I have uufolded the ſeveral 
matters Which will be contained in the tolowing 


chapter. 
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Schemes of Lady Bellaſton for the ruin of Jones, 


OV.E had taken too deep a root in the mind.of 


Lord Fellamar, to be plucked up by the rude 
hands of Mr Weſtern. In the heat of reſentment he 
hai indeed given a commiſſion to Captain Egolane, 
which the captain bad tar exceeded in the execu- 
tion; nor had it been executed at all, had his lord- 
mip been able to find the captain after he had ſeen 
Lady Bellaſton, which was in the afternoon. of the 


day after he had received the aitrout ; but ſo indu 
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Well, 


tlie devil would you have me do ?' cries the Squire, 
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{trious was the captain in the 1 of his duty, 
tlat having, after long enquiry, found out tbe 
Squire's lodgings very late in the evening, he ſat up 
all night at a tavern, that he might. not miſs the 
Squire in the morning, and by that means milled the 
revocation which my lord had ſent to his lodgings. 
In the afternoon then next after the intended 
rape of Sophia, his lordfhip, as we have ſaid, made 
a viſit to Lady Bellaſton, who laid open fo much ot 
the character of the Squire, that his lordſhip plainly 
ſaw the abſurdity he had been guilty of in takin 


any offence at his words, eſpecially as he had thoſe 


honourable deſigns on his daughter. He then un- 
boſomed the violence of his paſtion to Lady Bella. 
on, who readily undertook the cauſe, and encou- 
raped him with certain aſſurance of a molt ſavour- 
alle reception from. all the elders of the family, aud 
from the father himſelf when lie (ſhould be ſober, and 
ſhould be made acquainted with the nature of the of- 
fer made to his daughter. The only danger, ſhe faid, 
lay in the fellow ſhe had formerly mentioned, who, 
though a beggar and a vagaboud, had by ſome 
means or other, {he knew not what, procured him- 
ſelt tolerable clouri's, and paſt for a gentleman. 
Now,“ fays ſhe, © as I have, tor the ſake of my cou- 
© fin, made it my bulineſs to enquire after this fel- 
© low, L have luckily found out his lodpings;* with 
which ſhe then acquainted his lordthip. © I am 
thinking, my Lord,“ added ſhe, -<* (tor this fellow 
© is too mean for your perſonal reſentment), whes 
© ther it would not be poſlible for your Lorcthlip to 
« contrive ſome method of having him preſlled and 
© {cnt on board a ſhip. Neither law nor conſcience 
* forbid this project: for the fellow, I promiſe you, 
however well drefled, is but a vagabond, and as 
proper as any fellow in the ſtreets to be preſled 

into the ſervice ; aud as for the conſcientious part; 
furely the preſervation of a young lady from ſuch 
ruin is a moſt meritorious act; nay, with regard 
to the fellow himſelt, unleſs he could fucceed 
(which heaven forbid). with my couſin, it ma 
probably be the means of preſerving him from the 
- pallows, and perhaps may make liis fortune. iu an 
honeſt way,” 


LS 
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. Lond Fellamar very heartily thanked her lady- 
ſhip, for the part which ſhe was pleated to take in 
the affair, upon the ſucceſs of which his whole fu— 
ture happinets entirely depended. He faid, he ſaw 
at preſent no objection to the preffing icheme, aud 
would conſider of putting it in execution, He then 
moſt earneilly recommended to her ladyſhip, to do 
him the honour of immediately mentioning his pro- 
poſals to the. family; to whom, he ſaid, he oftered a 
carte blanche, and would ſettle his ſortune in almoit 
any manner they ſhould require. And after utter- 
ing many ecſtacies and raptures concerning Sophia, 
he took his leave and departed, but not before lie 
had received the itronge 1 charge to beware of Jones, 
and to loſe no time in {ceming his perſon where he 
ſhould no longer be in a capacity of making any at- 
tempts to the rum of the young lady. 

THE moment Nirs Weſtern was arrived at her 
lodgings, a card was ditpatched with her compli— 
ments to Lady Bellaſton; who no {ooner received 
it, than, with the impatience of a lover, ſhe flew to 
her coulin, rejoiced at this fair opportunity, which 
beyond her hopes offered itſelf: for ſhe was much 
better pleaſed with the project of making the pro- 
poſals to a woman of ſenſe, and who knew the world, 
than to a gentieman whom ſhe honoured with the 


appellation of Hottentot ; though indeed from him 
{he apprehended no danger of a refuſal, 


Tux two ladies being met, after very ſhort pre- 
vious ceremonials, fell to buſineſs, which was in- 
deed almott as ſoon concluded as begun; for Mrs 
Weitern no ſooner heard the name of Lord Fella— 
mar, than her cheeks glowed with pleaſure; but 
hen the was acquainted with the eagerneſs of his 
paſſion, the carneſtueſs of his propoſals, and the ge- 
nerofity of his offer, ſhe declared her full ſatis{ac- 
tion iu the molt. explicit terms, 

Id the progreſs of their converſation, their dif- 
courle turned to Jones, and both couſins very pas 
thetically. lamented the unfortnuate attachment 
which, both agreed, Sophia. had to that young; fel- 


low ; and Mrs Weſteru eutir ely attributed it to the 


tolly of her brother's management. She concluded, 
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however, at laſt, with declaring her confidence in 
the good underſtanding of her niece, * Who, thongh 
« ſhe would not give up her aflection in favour of 
Blitil, will, I doubt not,“ ſays the, © ſoon be pre- 
vailed upon to ſacriſice a {imple inclination to the 
addreſſes of a fine gentleman, who brings her 
both a title and a large eſtate; for, indeed,” 
dded ſhe, © I muſt do Sophy the juſtice to con- 
feſs, this Blifil is but a hideous kind of fellow, as 
you know, Bellaſton, all country gentlemen are, 
and hath nothing but his fortune to recommend 
him.” 
© Nay,” ſaid Lady Bellaſton, © I don't then fo 
much wonder at my couſin; for I promiſe you, this 
Jones is a very agreeable fellow, and hath one vir- 
tue which the men ſav is a great recommendation 
to us. What do you think, Mrs Weſtern—I ſhall 
certainly make you laugh; nay, I can hardly tell 
you myſelf for langhing—Will you believe that 
the fellow hath had the aſlurance to make love to 
me? But if you ſhould be inchned to diſbelieve it, 
here is evidence enough, his own hand-writing, I 
aſſure you.“ She then delivered her couſin the 
letter with the propoſals of marriage, which, if the 
reader hath a deſire to ſee, be will find already on 
record in the XVth book of this hiſtory. 5 
* Urown my word, I am aſtoniſhed,* taid Mrs We- 
ſtern, „this is indeed a maſter-picce of aflurance. 


Ang ae 6A 6 


With your leave, I may poſhbly make ſome uſe of 
© tins letter.“ © You have my full liberty,” cries La- 


dy Bellaſton, © to apply it to what purpoſe you 
pleaſe. However, I wonlid not have it ſhewn to 
any but Miſs Weſtern, nor to her, unleſs you find 
« occaſion,” © Well, and how did you uſe the fel- 
© low?” returned Mrs Weſtern. Not as a huſband,” 
ſaid the lady; © ] am not married, I promiſe you, 
* my dear, You know, Mrs Weſtern, I have tried 
* the comforts once already; and once I think is 


A «a 


© cnouph for any reaſonable woman,” 


Tuis letter Lady Bellaſton thonght would cer- 
tainly turn the balance apainſt Jones in the mind of 


: y n.2 J . . 
Sophia, and the was emboldened to give it up, part- 


ly by her hopes of having him inſtantly diſpatched- 
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out of the way, and partly by having ſecured the 


evidence of Honour, who, upon ſounding her, the 


law tuffictent reaſon to imagine, was prepared to 
teſtify whatever ſhe pleaſed. 
Bur perhaps the reader may wonder why Lady 


Bellaſton, who in her heart hated Sophia, ſhoull 


be ſo defirous of promoting a match which was fo 
much to the intereſt of the young lady. Now, I 
would deſire ſach readers to look carefully into hu- 
man nature, page almoſt the laſt, and there he will 
find, in fcarce legible characters, that women, not. 
withitanding the prepoſterous behaviour of mothers, 
aunts, Cc. in matrimonial matters, do, in reality, 
think it ſo great a misfortune to have their incli- 
nations in love thwarted, that they imagine they 


onght never to carry enmity higher than upon theſe 


5 . * * . 
diſappointments; again, he will find it written much 


about the ſame place, that a woman who hath once 
been pleaſed with the poſſeſſion of a man, will go 
above half way to the devil to prevent any other 
woman from enjoying the ſame. 

Ir he will not be contented with theſe reaſons, I 
freely confeſs I ſee no other motive to the actions of 
that lady, unleſs we will conceive the was bribed by 
Lord Fellamar, which, for my own part, I ſee no 
cauſe to ſuſpect, | 

Now this was the affair which Mrs Weſtern was 
preparing to introduce to Sophia, by ſome prefatory 
diſcourſe on the folly of love, aud on the wiſdom of 
legal proſtitution for hire, when her brother and 
Eli broke abrnptly in upon her; and hence aroſe 
all that covinels in her behaviour to Blifil, which, 
though the Squire, as was uſual with him, imputed 
to a wrong cauſe, infuſed into Bliſil himſelf (he be- 
ing a much more cunning man) a ſuſpicion of the 
real truth. 


CHAP, IX, | 
In which Jones pays a viſit to Mrs Fitzpatrick. 


HE reader may now perhaps be vleaſed tor re» 
turn with us to Mr Jones, who, at the ap- 
poiuted hour, attended on Mrs Fitzpatrick ; but be- 
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fore we relate the converſation which now paſſed, it 
may be proper, according to our method, to return a 
little back, and to account for ſo great an alteration 
oi behaviour in this lady, that from changing her 
lodging principally to avoid Mr Jones, the tad now 
induſtriouſly, as hath been ſeen, fought this inter- 
View. | 

Anp here we ſhall need only to reſort to what hap- 
pened the preceding day, when hearing ſrom Lady 
Bellaſton, that Mr Weſtern was arrived in town, ſhe 
went to pay her duty to him, at his lodging at Pic» 
cadilly, where ſhe was received with many ſcurvy 
compellations too coarſe to be repeated, and was 
even threatened to be kicked out of doors. From 
hence an old ſervant of her aunt Weſtern, with 
whom ſhe was well acquainted, conducted her to 
the lodgings of that lady, who treated her not more 
kindly, but more politely; or, to ſay the truth, with 
radene in another way. In ſhort, ſhe returned 
from both, plainly convinced not only that her 
ſcheme of reconciliation had proved abortive, but 
that ſhe mult for ever give over all thoughts of 


bringing it about by any means whatever, From 
this moment deſire of revenge only filled her mind; 
and iu this temper meeting Jones at the play, an 
opportunity ſeemed to her to occur of eflecting this 
purpote. 

Tux reader mult remember, that he was ac» 
quainted by Mrs Fitzpatrick, in the account {he gave 
ot her own ſtory, with the fonduels Mrs Wettern 
had formerly thewn for Mr Fitzpatrick at Bath, 
trom the diſappointment of which, Mrs Fitzpatrick 
derived the great bitternef(s her aunt had expreticd 
toward her. She had theretore no doubt, but that 
the good lady would as eafily liſten to the addreites 
or Mr Jones, as the had before done to the other; 
for rhe ſuperiority of charms was clearly on the fide 
ot Mr Jones; and the advance which her aunt had 
ſince made in age, fic concluded, (how juſtly I will 
not tav), was an argument rather in favour of her 
project than apaint it. | 

I'HERE+fOKE, when Jones attended, aſter a previ- 
on declaration ot her deſire of ſerving him, ariſing, 
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as ſhe ſaid, from a firm aſſurance how much ſhe 
ſhould, by ſo doing, oblige Sophia; and, after ſome 
excuſes for her former diſappointment, and after 
acquainting Mr Jones in whoſe cuſtody his miſtreſs 
was, of which ſhe thought him ignorant, ſhe very 
explicitly mentioned her ſcheme to him, and adviſed 
him to make ſham addreſles to the older lady, in or- 
der to procure an eaſy acceſs to the younger, in- 
forming him at the ſame time of the ſucceſs which 
Mr Fitzpatrick had formerly owed to the very ſame 
ſtratagem. 

Mx ſones expreſſed great gratitude to the lady for 
the kind intentions towards him which ſhe had ex- 
preſſed, and indeed teſtified by this propoſal ; but 
beſides intimating ſome diffidence of ſucceſs, from 
the lady's knowledge of his love to her niece, which 
had not been her caſe in regard to Mr Fitzpatrick, he 
{aid, he was afraid Miſs Weſtern would never agree 
to an impoſition of this kind, as well from her ut- 
ter deteſtation of all tallacy, as from her avowed 
duty to her aunt. | 
Ms Fitzpatrick was a little nettled at this; and, 
indeed, if it may not be called a lapſe of the tongue, 
it was a ſmall deviation from politeneſs in Jones, 
and into which he ſcarce would have fallen, had 
not the delight he felt in praiſing Sophia, hurried 
him out of all reflection; tor this commendation 
of one couſin, was more than a tacit rebuke on the 
other. | | 

£ INDEED, sir,“ anſwered the lady, with ſome 


_ warmth, I cannot thivk there is any thing caſier 


© than to cheat an old woman with a profeſſion of 
© love, when her complexion is amorous ; and tho' 
© ſhe is my aunt, I mult ſay there never was a more 
liquoriſh one than her ladyſhip. Can't you pre- 
tend that the deſpair of poſleſſing her niece, from 
her being promiſed to Blifil, has made you turn 
your thoughts towards her? As to my couſin So- 
phia, I can't imagine her to be ſuch a ſimpleton 
as to have the leaſt ſcruple on ſuch an account, 
or to conceive any harm in puniſhing one of theſe 
haggs for the many miſchiefs they bring upon ta- 
milies, by their tragi-comic paſſions ; for which I 
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think it is pity they are not puniſhable by law. I 
had no ſuch ſcraple mylelf; and yet I hope my 
couſin Sophia will not think it an affront, when I 
{rv ſhe cannot deteſt every real ſpecies of falſe- 
hood more than her couſin Fitzpatrick. To my 
aunt indeed I pretend no duty, nor doth ſhe de- 
ſerve any. However, Sir, I have given you m 
advice, and if you decline purſuing it, I hall 
have the leſs opinion of your underſtanding 
that's all.“ 

Joxes now clearly ſaw the error he had commit- 
ted, and exerted his utmoſt power to rectity it ; but 
he only faultered and ſtuttered into nonſenſe and 
contradiction. To ſay the truth, it is often ſafer to 
abide by the conſequences of the firſt blunder, than 
to endeavour to rectify it; for by ſuch endeavours 


/ 4 2 © 


we generally plange ourſelves deeper, inſtead of 


extricating ourſelves; aud few perions will, on ſuch 
occaſions, have the good nature which Mrs Fitz- 
patrick diſplayed to Tones, by ſaying, with a fmile, 
© Yon need attempt no more excuſes; for I can ca- 
© lily forgive a real lover, whatever is the effect of 
* fondneſs for his miſtreſs.” 

Sat then renewed her propoſal, and very fervent- 
ly recommended it, omitting no argument which 
her invention could ſuggeſt on the ſubject; for the 
was fo violently incenled againſt her aunt, that 
ſcarce any thing was capable of affording her equul 
pieaſure with expoſing her; and, like a true woman, 
ihe would ſee no diſliculties in the execution of a 
favourite ſcheme. 

Jones, however, perſiſted in declining the under- 
taking, which had not indeed the leatt probability 
of ſucceſs, He eaſily perceived the motives which 
induced Mrs Fitzpatrick to be ſo eager in prefling her 
advice. He faid, he would not deny the tender and 
paſſionate regard he had for Sophia; but was 10 
conſcious of the inequality of their ſituations; that 


he could never flatter himſelf fo far as to hope that 


10 divine a young lady would condeſcend to think 
on ſo unworthy a man; nay, he proteſted he could 
{carce bring: himſelf to with the ſhould. He con- 
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cluded with a profeſſion of generous ſentiments, 
which we have not at preſent leiſure to inſert, 

THERE are ſome fine women (tor I dare not here 
ſpeak in too general terms) with whom ſelf is ſo 
predominant, that they never detach it from any 
tubject ; and as vanity is with them a ruling prin- 
ciple, they are apt to lay hold of whatever praiſe 
they meet with; and, though the property of others, 
convey it to their own uſe, In the company of theſe 
ladies it is impoſlible to ſay any thing handſome ot 
another woman, which they will not apply to them- 
ſelves; nay, they often improve the praiſe they 
leize ; as, for inſtance, if her beauty, her wit, her 
gentility, her pood-humour deſerve ſo much com- 
mendation, what do l deſerve who poſſeſs thoſe qua- 
lities in ſo much more eminent a degree? 

To theſe ladies a man often recommends himſelt 
while he is commending another woman; and while 
he is exprefling ardour and generous ſentiments for 
his miſtreſs, they are conſidering what a charming 
lover this man would make to them, who can feel 
all this tenderneſs for an inferior degree of merit. 
Ot this, ſtrange as it may ſeem, I have ſeen many 
inſtances beſtdes Mrs Fitzpatrick, to whom all this 
really happened, and who now began to feel a 
ſomewhat tor Mr Jones, the ſymptoms of which ſhe 
much ſooner underſtood than poor Sophia had for- 
n-erly done. 

To ſay the truth, perfect beauty in both ſexes is a 
more irreſiſtible object thau it is generally thought : 
for notwithſtanding ſome of us are contented with 
more homely lots, and learn by rote (as children are 
to repeat what gives them no idea) to deſpite out- 
fide, and to value more ſolid charms ; yet I have al 
ways obſerved at the approach of confummate 
beauty, that theſe more folid charms only ſhine 
with that kind of luſtre which the ſtars have after 
the riſing of the ſun. | 

Wren Jones had finiſhed his exclamations, many 
of which would have become the mouth of Oroon- 
dates himſelf, Mrs Fitzpatrick heaved a deep ſigh, 
and taking her eyes off from Jones, on whom thez 
had been ſome time fixed, and dropping them an 
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the ground, ſhe cried, * Indeed, ar? ma I pity 
vou; but it is the curfe of ſuch tenderneſs to be 
«© thrown away on thoſe who are inſenſible of it. I 
„now my couſin better than you, Mr Jones, and 
© ] muſt ſay, any woman who makes no return to 
© ſuch a paſlion, aud ſuch a perſon, is unworthy 
© of both.” 

« SyrE, Madam,” ſaid Jones, © you can't mean“ 

© Mean ! cries Mrs Fitzpatrick, © I know not 
what I mean. There is ſomething, I think, in true 
tenderneſs bewitching; few women ever meet 
with it in men, and fewer {till know how to value 
it when they do. I never heard ſuch truly noble 
ſentiments, and 1 can't tell how it is, but yow 
force one to believe you. Sure ſhe mult be the 
molt contemptible of women who can overlook, 
{ach merit.” 
Tuk manner and look with which all this was. 
ſpoke, infuied a ſuipicion into Jones, which we 
don't care to convey in direct words to the reader, 
Inſtead of making any anſwer, he ſaid, © I am aſraid, 
© Madam, I have made too tireſome a viſit, and of- 
fered to take his leave. 

© Nor at all, Sir, anſwered Mrs Fitzpatrick. 
© Indecd I pity yon, Mr Jones; indeed I do: but if 
© you are going, conſider of the ſcheme I have 
© mentioned, Jam convinced you will approve it, 
c 
c 
C 


. ©... 


and let me ſee you again as ſoon as you can. 
To-morrow morning if you will, or at leaſt ſome 
time to-morrow. I ſhall be at home all day.“ 
Joxzs then, after many expreflions of thanks, 
very reſpectfully recired ; nor could Mrs Fitzpatrick 


forbear making him a preſent of a look at parting, 


by which if he had underſtood nothing, he mult 
have had no underſtandiug in the language of the 
eyes. In reality it confirmed his reſolution of re- 
turning to her no more; for ſaulty as he hath hi- 
therto appeared in this hiſtory, his whole thoughts 
were now ſo confined to his Sopiua, that I believe 
no woman upon earth could now have drawn him 


into an act of inconſtancy. 


Fokxruxg however, who was not his friend, re- 
tolved, as he intended to give her no ſecond oppor- 
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tunity, to make the beſt of this; and accordingly 
produced the tragical incident which we are now 
in ſorrowful notes to record. 


— 5 Ns 
The conſequence of the preceding viſit. 


M* Fitzpatrick having received the letter before 
| mentioned from Mrs Weſtern, and being by 
tna means acquainted with the place to which his 
wite was retired, returned directly to Bath, and 
thence the day after ſet forward to London. 

THE reader hath been already often informed of 
the jealous temper of this gentleman. He may like- 
wile be pleated to remember the ſuſpicion which he 
had conceived of Jones at Upton, upon his finding 
him in the room with Mrs Waters; aud though ſufli- 
client reatons had afterwards appeared entirely to 
clear up that ſuſpicion, yet now the reading iv 
handfome a character of Mr Jones from his wife, 
cauſed him to reflect, that the likewiſe was in the 
inn at the ſame time, and jumbled together ſuch a 
confuſion of circumſtances in a head which was na- 
turally none of the cleareſt, that the whole produ- 
ce.| that preen-eyed monſter mentioned by Shake- 
ſpeare in his trapedy of Othello. 

AND now, as he was enquiring in the ſtreet after 
his wife, and had juſt received directions to the door, 
unfortunately Mr Jones was ifluing from it. 

FirZPATRICK did not yet recolleét the face ot 
Ton's ; however, ſceing a young well-dretled fellow 
comming from his wife, he made directly up to him, 
and aſked him what he had been doing in that 


Lene: © for I am ſure,” ſaid he, © you maſt have 


ben in it, as I faw you come out of it.“ 

Joxes anſwered very medeitly, © That he had 
© b-en viſiting a lady there.“ To which Fitzpatrick 
1ep>Hed, What batinels have you with the lady?“ 
Upon which Jones, who now perfectly remembered 
the voice, featuarcs, and indeed coat, of the gentle- 
man, ciied out, — Ha! my good friend! give me 
you hand; 1 hope there is no ill biood remaining 
c between us, upon a nal, miitiie which happen- 
© ed ſo long ago. 
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© Uron my ſoul, Sir,“ ſaid Fitzpatrick, © I don't 
© know your name, nor your face.” * Inderd, Sir,” 
ſaid Jones,“ neither have 1 the pleaſure of knowing 
your name, but your face I very well remember 
to have ſcen before at Upton, where a fooliſh quar- 
rel happened between us, which, it it is not made 
up yet, we will now make up over a bottle.“ 
Ar Upton Y cried the other.—_* Ha! upon my 
ſoul, I believe your name is jones.“ © Indeed,” an- 
fwered he, it is.'——* O, upou my ſoul,' cries Pitz- 
patrick, „you are the very man I wanted to meet. 
* —Upon my ſoul I will drink a bottle with you 
* preſently ; but firlt 1 will give you a great knock 
over the pate. There is for you, you ratcal, Up- 
on my ſoul, if you do not give me ſatisfaction for 
„that blow, I will give you another.“ And then 
drawing his ſword, put himſelf in a poſture of de- 
tence, which was the only ſcience he underitood. 

Jo x Es was a little ſtaggered by the blow, Mhiclz 
cine ſomewhat unexpectedly ; but pretently reco- 
vering himiclt, he alto drew; aud though he un- 
deritood nothing ol' tencing, preſs'd on ſo boldly 
upon Fitzpatrick, that he beat down his guard, and 
ſheatied one half oi his ſword in the body of the 
mid gentlemau, who had no fooner received it, thai 
he itept back wards, dropt the point ot his iword, 
and leaning upon it, cried, © I have ſatisfaction 
© enough; Jam a dead man.” 

© I topt not, cries Joues ; © but whatever be the 
« conſequence, you mutt be tcuſfible you have draun 
Dit upon yourteit,”* At this inflant a number of 
fellows ruſhed in and ſeized Jones, who told them, 
he thould make no refiſtanec, and beg; ed tore of 
them at jealt would take care of the wounded gens 
tleman. | 
* 44y, cries one of the fellows, © the wounded 
gentleman will be taken care encugh of; tor I 
luppe:c he hath not many hours to live, As for 
vou, dir, you have a month at Jeaſt good yet.? 
D—-n me, jack,” taid another, he hath prevented 
his voyage, he's bound to avother port new ;* 
and nary other auch jetts was our j oor Jones made 
the iubject of by thete tellows, who were indeed the 
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gang employed by Lord Fellamar, and had dogged 
him into the houte of Mrs Fitzpatrick, waiting tor 
him at the corner of the ſtreet when this unfortu- 
nate accident happencd. 

Tu officer who commanded this gang very wHe+ 
ly concluded, that his buſineſs was now to deliver 
his priſoner into the hands of the civil magiſtrate. 
He ordered him, therefore, to be carried to a public 
houſe, where, having ſent tor a conſtable, he deli- 
vered him to his cuſtody, 

Tu conſtable ſeeing Mr Jones very well dreſt, 
and hearing that the accident had happened in a 
due], treated his priioner with great civility, and, at 
his requelt, diſpatched a meitenger to enquire after 
the wounded gentleman, who was now at a tavern 
under the ſurgeon's hands, The report brought 
back was, that the wound was certainly mortal, and 
there were no hopes of life. Upon which the con- 
ſtable informed Jones, that he malt go before a ju- 
ſtice. He anfivered, © Where-ever you pleaſe: I] an: 
indifferent as to what happens to me; for though 
© I am convinced I am not guilty of murder in. the 
© eye of the law, yet the weight of blood I find in- 
© tolerable upon my mind.” 

foxes was now conducted before the juſtice, 
where the furgcon who drefled Mr Fitzpatrick ap- 
peared, and depoſed, that he believed the wound 
to be mortal; upon which the prtivner was commit- 
ted to the Gatehonſe, It was very late at night, ſo 
that Jones would not fend for Partridge till the next 
morning; and as he never ſhut his eyes till ſeven, 
10 it was near twelve before the poor fellow, who 
was greatly fripitened at not bearing from his ma— 
ſter to long, received a meſlage, which almoſt de- 
prived him of his being when he heard it. 

He went to the Gatehouſe with trembling knees, 
and a beating heart, and was no ſooner arrived in 
the preſence of Jones, than he lamented the misfor- 
tune that had befallen him with many tears, look- 
ing all the while frequently about him in great ter- 
ror : for as the news now arrived that Mr Fitzpu- 
trick was dead, the poor fellow apprehended every 
minute that his ghoſt would enter the room. At lat: 
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he delivered him a letter, which he had like to have 
ſorgot, and which came from Sophia by the hands 
of Black George. : 

Jo xs preſently diſpatched every one out of the 
room, and having eagerly broke open the letter, 
read as follows : | 


OU owe the hearing from me again to an ac- 
cident which I own ſurpriſes me. My aunt 
hath juit now ſhewn me a letter from you to Lady 
Bellaſton, which contains a propoſal of marriage. 
Jam convinced it is your own hand; and what 
more ſnrpriſes me is, that it is dated at the very 
time when you would have me imagine you was 
under ſuch concern on. my account. I leave 
you to comment on this fact. All 1 deſire is, that 
your name may never more be mentioned to 
© BW.” 


Or the preſent ſituation of Mr Jones's mind, and 
of the pangs with which he was now tormented, we 
cannot give the reader a better idea, than by ſay- 
ing, his miſery was ſuch, that even Thwackum 
would almoſt have pitied him. But bad as it is, we 
ſhall at preſent leave him in it, as his good genius 
(it he really had any) ſeems to have done. And 
here we put an end to the fixteenth book of our 
hiſtory. 
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Containing three days. 


„ 
Containing a portion of introductory writing. 


HEN a comic writer hath made his princi- 
| W pal characters as happy as he can, or when 
a tragic writer hath brought them to the 
higheſt pitch of human miſery, they both conclude 
their buſineſs to be done, and that their work is 
come to a period, . | 
Hap we been of the tragic complection, tlie rea- 
der muſt allow we were very nearly arrived at this 
period ; ſince it would be difficult for the devil, or 
any of his repreſentatives on earth, to have contri- 
ved much greater torments for poor Jones than thoſe 
in which we left him in the lalf chapter ; and as for 
Sophia, a good-natured woman would hardly wiſh 
more uneaſineſs to a rival than what ſhe muſt at 
preſent be ſuppoſed to feel. What then remains to 
complete the tragedy but a murder or two, and a 
few moral ſentences ? 
Bor to bring our favourites out of their preſent 
anguiſh and diſtreſs, and to land them at laſt on the 
more of happineſs, ſeems a much harder taſk; a tat: 
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indeed ſo hard that we do not undertake to execute 
it. In regard to Sophia, it is more than probable 
that we ſhall, ſomewhere or other, provide a good 
huſband for her in the end, either Blifil, or my Lord, 
or ſomebody elſe : but as to poor Jones, ſuch are the 
calamities in which he is at preſent involved, owin 
to his imprudence, by which, if a man doth not be- 
come a felon to the world, he is at leaſt a felo de ſe; 
ſo deſtitute is he now of friends, and to perſecuted 
by enemies, that we almoſt deſpair of bringing him 
to any good; and if our reader delights in ſeeing 
executions, I think he ought not to loſe any time 
in taking a firſt row at Tyburn. 
Tr1s I faithfully promiſe, that notwithſtanding 
any affection which we may be ſuppoſed to have 
for this rogue, whom we have unfortunately made 
our hero, we will lend him none of that ſupernatu- 
ral aſſiſtance with which we are entruſted, upon 
condition that we uſe it only on very important oc- 
cations, If he doth not, therefore, find tome natu- 
ral means of fairly extricating himſelf from all his 
diſtreſſes, we will do no violence to the truth and 
dignity of hiſtory for his fake; for we had rather 


relate that he was hanged at Tyburn, (which may 


very probably be the caſe), than torfeit our iutegri- 
ty, or ſhock the faith of our reader. 

Is this the Ancients had a great advantage over 
the Moderns. Their mythology, which was at that 


time more firmly believed by the vulgar than any 


religion is at preſent, gave them always an oppor- 
tunity of delivering a favourite hero. Their deities 
were always ready at the writer's elbow, to execute 


any of his purpoies; and the more extraordinary 
the invention was, the greater was the ſurprife and 
delight of the credulous reader, Thoſe writers could 


with greater eaſe have conveyed a friend from one 
country to another, nay, from one world to another, 
and have brought him back again, than a poor cir- 
cumſeribed modern can deliver him from a gaol. 
THe Arabians and Perſians had an equal adran- 


tage in writing their tales from the Genii and Fai— 


Ties, which they believe in as an article of their faith, 


upon the authority of the Korau itſelf. But we 
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have none of theſe helps. To natural means alone 
we are confined ; let us try, therefore, what by theſe 
means may be done for poor Jones, though, to con- 
feſs the truth, ſomething whiſpers me in the car, 
that he doth not yet know the worlt of his fortune, 
and that a more ſhocking piece of news than any 
he hath yet heard, remains for him in the unopen- 
ed leaves of fate. 


202 


- C H. 
The generous and gratefu! behaviour of Mrs Miller, 


R Allworthy and Mrs Miller were juſt fat down 
M to breakfaſt, when Blifil, who had gone out 
very early that morning, returned to make one of 
the company. 

He had not been long ſeated before he began as 
follows: © Good Lord! my dear uncle, what do you 
© think hath happened ? I vow I am afraid of tell- 
ing it yon, for ſear of ſhocking; you with the re- 
© membrance of ever having ſewn any kindneſs to 
£ fuch a villain.* What is the matter, child?“ 141d 
the uncle, © I fear I have fhewn kindueſ in my ie 
to the unworthy more than once. But char ity cot! 
© not adopt the vices of its objects.” 0, Sir,” re- 
turned Blißl, „it is not without the ſecret direction 
of Providence that you mention the word adop- 
tion. Your adopted fon, Sir, that Jones, that 
wretch whom von nouriſhed in your boſom, hath 
proved one of the greateſt villains upon earth.” 
By all that's ſacred, *tis falſe,” cries Mrs Miller, 
Mr Jones is no villain. He is one ot the worthieſt 
creatures breathing; and if any other peribn had 
called him villain, I would have thrown all this 
boiling water in his face.“ Mr Allworthy looked 
very much amazed at tl:is behaviour. But ſhe did 
not give hin time to ſpeak, before, turning to him, 
ſhe cried, © I hope you will not be angry with me; 
I would not offend you, Sir, for the world; but 
© indeed JI could not bear to hear him called 0. 
© I mull own, Madan,” faid Allworthy, very grave- 
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ly, I am a little ſurpriſed to hear you 1o waruly 
OI do know 


< defend a fellow you do not know,” 
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grinning {acers with which the devil marks his beſt 
beloved, Mrs Miller really doth know him. I 
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him, Mr Allworthy, ſaid ſhe, © indeed I do; 1 
ſhould be the mott ungrateful of all wretches if T 
denied it. O he hath preſerved me and my little 
family ; we have all reaſon to blets him while we 
live.—And I pray Heaven to bleſs him, and turn 
the hearts of his malicious enemies. I know, I 
find, I ſee he hath ſuch.“ © You ſurpriſe me, Ma- 
dam, ſtill more,” ſaid Allworthy ; „ ture you muſt 
mean {ome other, It is impothible you thould have 
any ſuch obligations to the man my nephew men- 
tions.“ Too ſurely,” anſwered the; I have ob- 
ligations to him of the preatelt and tendereſt kind. 
He hath been the preſerver of me and mine.— 
Believe me, Sir, he hath been abulſed, pgrotsly 
abuſed to you; I know he hath, or you, whom 1 
know to be all goodneſs and honour, would not, 
after the many kind and tender things I have 
heard you ſay of this poor helpleſs child, have ſo 
diſdaintully called him fellow. Indeed, my beſt 
of friends, he deſerves a kinder appellation from 
yon, had you heard the good, the kind, the grate- 
ful things which I have heard him utter of you, 
He never mentions your name but with a ſort of 
adoration. In this very room I have ſeen him on 
his knees, imploring all the bleflings of heaven 
upon your head. I do not love that child there 
better than he loves you.” | 


© I SEE, Sir, now,” ſaid Blifil, with one of thoſe 


ſuppoſe you will find ſhe is not the only one of 
your acquaintance to whom he kath expoſed you. 
As for my character, I perceive by ſome hints ſhe 
hath thrown ont, he hath been very free with it; 
bat I forgive him.“ © And the Lord torgive you, 
Sir, fays Mrs Miller; © we have all fins enough to 
ſtand in need of his forgiveneſs.” 

* Uron my word, Mrs Miller,“ ſaid Allworthy, 
do not take this behaviour of yours to my ne- 
phew kindly; and I do affure you, as any reflec- 
tions which you caſt upon him muſt come on! 
from that wickedeſt oi men, they would only ſerve, 


if that were pothble, to heighten my reſentment 
Vor. III. * x S G 4 
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© agaiuſt him: for I mult tell you, Mrs Miller, the 
© young man who now ſtands before you, hath ever 
© been the warmeſt advocate for the ungratetul 
„ wretch whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe. This, 1 think, 
5 when you hear it from my own month, will make 
you wonder at ſo much baſeneſs and ingratitude,? 
© You are deceived, Sir,* anſwered Mrs Miller; 
if they were the laſt words which were. to ifive 
from my lips, I would ſay you were deceived; 
and I once more repeat it, the Lord forgive thoſe 
who have deceived you. I do not pretend to ſay 
the young man is without. faults; but. they are the 
taults of wilduets and of youtk: faults which he 
may, nay, which lam certain he will relinquiſh ; 
und if he ſhould not, they are vaſtly overbalanced 
by one of the molt humane, tender, honeſt hearts 
that ever man was bleſled with.” 
© IxDEED, Mrs Miller,“ ſaid Allworthy, © had this 
been related of you, 1 thould not have believed it.” 
Indeed, Sir,“ au{wered ſhe, © you-will-believe every 
thing 1 have ſaid, 1 am ſure you will; and when 
you have heard the ſtory which I ſhall tell you, 
(tor I will tell you all), you will be fo far from 
being offended, that you will own (I know your 
juitice ſo weil) that I mult haye been the moſt de- 
ipicable and molt ungrateful of wretches, it I had 
acted any other part than I have.” 
© WEtrLi, Madam, faid Allworthy,-* I ſhall be very 
glad to hear any good excuſe for a behaviour 
which, I mutt coutets, 1 think wants an excuſe. 
And now, Madam, will you be pleaſed to let my 
nephew proceed in his {tory without interruption. 
He would not have introduced a matter of {light 
con ſequence with fuch a preface. Perhaps even 
this ftory will cure you of your millake,” 
Mas Miller gave tokens of ſubmiſſion, and then 
Mr Blifil began thus: © I am ſure, Sir, it you don't 
think proper to retent the ill uiage of Mrs Miller, 
« 1 (ball eaſily forgive what aflects me only. I think 
« your goodneſs hath not deſcrved this indignity at 
« her hands.“ Well, child,“ taid Allworthy, “but 
what is this new iuſtance ? what hat. he dene of 
- late ?? + What,” cries Blifil, © notwithitandiny all 
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«© Mrs Miller hath ſaid, I am very ſorry to relate, 
«© and what you ſhould never have heard from me, 
5 had it.not been a matter impoſſible to conceal from 
« the whole world; in {aort, he hath killed a man; 
I will not ſay murdered, —tor perhaps it may not 
© be ſo conſtrued in law, and 1 hope the beſt for his 
4 ſake;* 

AtLworTayY looked ſhocked, and bleſſed himſelf; 
and then turning to Mrs Miller, he cried, Well; 
© Madam, what ſay you now?” 

«© Way, I ſay, Sir, anſwered ' ſhe, © thatT never 
was more concerned at any thing in my life; but; 
if the fact be true, lam convinced the man, who- 
ever he is, was in fault. Heaven knows there are 
many viltains in this town, who make it their bu- 
ſineſs to provoke young gentlemen. Nothing but 
the greateſt provocation could have tempted him; 
for of all the gentlemen I ever had in my houſe, 
I never ſaw one ſo gentle, or ſo ſweet: tempered: 
He was beloved by every one in the houſe, an 
every one who came near it. | 


Wulrk ſhe we thus running on, a violent knock-. 


ing at the door interrupted the converſation, and 
prevented her from proceeding further, or from re- 
cciving any anſwer; for as ſhe concluded this was 
a viſiter to Mr All worthy, ſhe. haſtily retired, ta- 
king with her her little girl; whofe eyes were alt 
over blubbered at the melancholy news the heard of 
Jones, who uſed. to call her his little wife, and not 
only gave her many play-things, but ſpent whole 
hours in playing with her himſelf. . 5 

So uE readers may, perhaps, be pleaſed with theſe 
minute circumſtances, in relating of which we fol: 
Jow the example of Plutarch, one of the beſt of our 
brother hiſtorians ; and others to whom they may 
appear trivial, will, we hope, at leaſt pardon then 


is 
as we are never prolix on ſuch occaſions, — 
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CHAP. NW. 


The arrival of Mr Weſtern, with ſome matters cen · 


cerning the pater 21 authority. | 


RS Miller had not long left the room, when 
4 Mr Weſtern entered; but not before a ſmall 
wrangling bout had paſſed between him and his 
chairmen ; for the fellows, who had taken up their 
burden at the Hercules Pillars, had conceived no 
hopes of having any future good cuſtomer in the 
Squire; and they were, moreover, farther encoura- 


ged by his generoſity, (for he had given them, of 


his own accord, ſixpence more than their fare); they 
therefore very boldly demanded: another ſhilling, 


which ſo provoked the Squire, that he not only be- 


ſtowed many hearty curſes on them at the door, but. 
retained his anger after he came into the room ; 
{wearing that all the Londoners were like the court, 
and thonght of nothing but plundering country 
gentlemen. © D u me, ſays he, if I won't 
< walk in the rain rather than get -ato one of their 
S hand-barrows again. They have jolted me more 
*in a mile, than Brown Beſs would in a long fox 
© chace.” | 

Wren his wrath on this occaſion was a little ap- 
peaſed, he reſumed. the ſame paſſionate tone on ano» 
ther. There,“ ſays he, there is fine buſineſs for- 
* wards now. The honnds have changed at laſt, 
and when we imagined we had a fox to deal with, 
od., rat. it, it turns out to be a badger at laſt.” 

© Pray, my good neighbour,” ſaid Allworthy, 
© drop your metaphors, and ſpea a little plainer.“ 
Why then,“ ſays the Squire, to tell you plainly, 
© we have been all this time afraid of a fon of a 
<.whore of a baſtard of ſomebody's, I don't know 
who's, not I ;——and. now here is a confounded 
« ſon of a whore of a lord, who may be a baſtard 
too for what I know or care, for he ſhall never 
„have a daughter of mine by my conſent. They 
© bave beggared the nation, but they ſhall never 
« beggar me, My land ſhall never be ſent over to 
Hanover.“ 
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« You ſurpriſe me much, my good friend,” ſaid: 
Allworthy. Why, zounds! I am ſurpriſed myſelf, 
anſwered the Squire, I went to zee ſiſter Weſtern 
©< laſt night, according to her own appointment, and 
© there I was had into a whole room-full of women. 
„ Tliere was my lady couſin Bellaſton, and my 
Lady Betty, and my Lady Catharine, and my lady 
4 don't know who; dn me if ever you catch me 
among ſuch a kennel of hoop-petticoat b 6. 
Di me, I'd rather be run by my own dogs, as 
© one Acton was, that the ſtory-book ſays was turn 
© ed into a hare, and his own dogs killed un, and 
© eat un. Od-rabbet-it, no mortal was ever run in 
c 
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ſuch a manner; it I dodged one way, one had me, 
if I offered to clap back, another mapped me, O! 
certainly one of the greateſt matches in England, 
ſays one couſin, (here he attempted to mimic 
them); A very advantageous offer indeed, cries. 
another couſin, (for you mult know they be all 
my coulins, thof I never zeed half olum before.) 
« Surely,” ſays that fat a—ſe b „ my Lady Bel- 
laſton, ©* Coutin, you mult be out of your wits to 
«© think of refaſing ſuch an ofier.”” 
© Now I begin-to underſtand,” fays Allworthy : - 
© fome-perſon hath made propoſuls to Miſs Weſtern, . 
which the ladies of the fauzily approve, but is not 
to your liking.“ 
« My king!“ faid Weſtern, how the devil ſhould - 
it? I] tell you it is a lord, and (hoſe are always 
volks whom you know.I always reſolved to have 
nothing to do with. Did unt 1 retufe a matter of 
vorty years purchaſe now tor a bit of land, which 
one o'um had a mind to put into a park, only be- 
cauſe I would have no dealings with lords, and 
doſt think 1 would marry my daughter zu! Be- 
tides, ben't J'engaged to you, and did Jever go 
off any bargain when I had promiſed ? 
As to that point, neighbour,“ ſaid Allworthy, 
entirely releaſe. you from any engagement. No 
contract can be binding between parties who have 
not a full power to make it at the-time, nor ever 
*-afterwards acquire the power of fulfilling it.“ 
* SLUD! then,” anſwered Weſtern, © I tell you 1! 
8 3 ; 
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© have power, and I will fulfill it, Come along 
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with me directly to Doctors Commons, I will get a 
licence: and Iwill go to ſiſter, aud take away the 
wench by force, and. ſhe ſhall ha un, or I will lock 
her up, and keep her upon bread and water as 
long as ſhe lives.“ 

: Weltern,' ſaid Allworthy, © ſhall I beg yon 
willhear my fall ſentiments on this matter ?* © Hear 
thee | ay, to be ſure, I will,” anſwered he. Wh 
then, Sir, cries Allworthy, © I can truly ſay, with- 
out a compliment either to you or the yonnug lady, 
that when this match was propoſed, I embraced it 
very readily and heartily, trom my regard to you 
both. An alliance between two families ſo nearly 
neighbours, and between whom there had always 


- Exiited fo mutual an intercourſe and good harino- 


ny, I thought a molt defireable event; and with 
regard to the young lady, not only the concurrent 
opinion of all who knew her, but my own obſer- 
vation, aſſured me that ſhe would be an ineſtima- 


ble treaſure to a good huſband... I fall fay no- 
W's, of her perſonal qualifications, which cer- 


tainly are admirable ; her good-nature, her chari- 
table diſpoſition, her modeſty, are too well know: 
to need any panegyric : but ſhe hath one quality 
which exiited in a high degree in that beit of wo- 
men, who is now one of the firſt of angels, which, 
as it is not of a plaring kind, more commonly 
eſcapes obſervation ;. ſo little indeed is it remark- 
ed, that I waut a word to expreſs it, I muſt uſe 
negatives on this occaſion.. I never heard any 


thing of pertneſs, or what is called repartee, out 
- of her mouth; no pretence to wit, much leſs to 


that kind of wiſdom, which is the reſult only of 
great learning and experience; the affectation of 
which, in a young woman,,is as abſurd as any of 
the affeRations of an ape. No dictatonal ſenti- 


ments, no judicial opinions, no profound criti- 
ciſms. Whenever L have ſeen her in the company 
- of men,. ſhe- hath been all attention, .with the 


modeſty of a learner, not the forwardnefs of à 
teacher. You'll pardon me for it, but I once, to 


try her only, deſired her opinion on a point wich. 
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« was controverted between Mr Thwackum and Mr 
Square. To which the anſwered, with much ſwcet- 
«neſs, © You will. pardon me, good Mr Allworthy ; 
] am ſure you cannot in earneft think me capable 
« of deciding any point in which two ſuch gentle- 
men diſagree. Thwackum and Square, who 
© both alike thought themſelves fore of a favourable 
4 deciſion, D my requeſt. She anſwered with 
the ſame good humour, 1 muſt abſolutely be ex- 
« cuſed; for I will affront neither ſo much, as to- 
give my judgment on nis ſide.” Indeed, the al- 
ways ſhewed the higheſt deterence to the onder- 
« ſtandings of men; a quality abfolutely eflential 
to the making a good wife. I ſhall only add, that 
© as the is molt apparently void of all aflectation, 
this deference maſt be certainly real.” my 
HRE Bliſil ſighed bitterly : upon which Weſtern, 
whoie eyes were full of tears at the praitc of Sophia, 
blubbered out, Don't be chicken-hearted, for ſhat 
© ha her; d—n me, ſhat ha her, if the was twenty 
times as good.“ | 
© REMEMBER your promiſe, Sir,“ erred Allworthy, 
© I was not to be interrupted.“ Well, that unt,” 
auſwerec the Squire, *I won't {ſpeak another word.“ 
Now, my good friend,” continued Allworthy,. 
© Il have dwelt fo long on the merit of this young 
lady, partly as I really am in love with her cha- 
« racter, and partly that fortune (tor the match in- 
that light is really advantageous on my. nephew's. 
© fide) might not be imagined to- be my principal: 
* view in having ſo-eagerly embraced the propoſal.. 
© Indeed Thearnly. wiſhed to receive ſo great a jewel. 
into my family; but thongh I may with for many 
good things, L would not therefore ſteal them, or 
be guilty of auy violence or injuſtice to poſleſs- 
© myicltf of them. Now to force a woman into a 
4 N contrary to her conſent- or approbation, 
is an act of ſuch injuſtice and oppreſſion, that L; 
* with the laws of our country could reſtrain it; but 
a good conſcience is never lawleſs in the worſt re- 
© gulated ſtate, and will provide thoſe laws for it- 
„telt, which the neplect of lepitlators hath forgot 


ten to ſupply. This is lurely a caſe of that kind. 
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for is it not cruel, nay impious, to force a womau 

into that ſtate againſt her will, for her behaviour 
in which ſhe is to be accountable to the higheſt and 

' moſt dreadful court of judicature, and to anſwer 

at the peril of her foul? To difcharge the matri- 
 monial duties in an adequate manner is no eaiy 
'taſk ; and ſhall we lay this burden upon a woman, 
while we at the ſame time deprive her of all that 
aſſiſtance which may enable her to undergo it! 
Shall we tear her very-heart from her, while we 

enjoin her duties to which a whole heart is ſcarce 

equal? I muſt ſpeak. very. plainly here: I' think 
parents -who act in this manner are acceflaries to 

all the guilt which their children afterwards incur, 
and of courſe mult, before a juſt judge, expect to 
partake of their. punithment ; but it they couid 
avoid this, good Heaven ! 1s there a foul who can 
bear the thought of having contributed. to the 
damnation of his child!“ 
© Fox theſe. reaſons, my belt neighbour, as I ſee 
the inclinations of this young lady are moſt un- 
happily averſe to my nephew, .I mutt decline any 
farther thoughts of the honour you intended him, 
though I aſſure you-I ſhall always retainthe- mcit 

grateful ſenſe of it.“ | | 

« Wxrr, Sir, faid Weſtern, (the froth burſting * 

forth from his lips the moment they were uncorked), 

<. you cannot ſay but I have heard you out, aud 
now I] expect you'll hear me; and if I don't an- 

< {wer every word on't, why then Il conſent to gee 
the matter up. Firſt, then, I deſire you to anſwer 
me one queſtion, Did not I beget her? did not 1 

© beget her? anſwer me that. They ſay, indeed, it 

6 is a wiſe father that knows his own child; but I 
am ſure I have the beit title to her, for I bred her 
up. But I believe: you will allow me to be her 
father; and if I be, am I not to govern my own 

© child ? I aſk you that, am I not to govern my own 

© child? and it I am to govern her in other matters, 

« ſurely lam to govern her in this which concerns 

© her moſt. And what am 1 deſiring all this while! 

Am l deſiring her to do any thing for me ? to give 

c me any thing ?—Zo much on t'other fide, that 
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© am only defiring her to take away half m 
eſtate now, and t'other halt when I die. Wel 
and what is it all vor? Why is unt it to make her 
happy ? It's enough to make one mad to hear 
volks talk; if I was going to marry myſelf, then 
ſhe would ha reaſon to cry and to blubber ; but, 
on the contrary, ha'nt I ofiered to bind down my 
land in ſuch a manner, that I could not marry if 
I would, ſeeing as narro* woman upon earth would 
ha me? What the devil in hell can I do more? J 
contribute to her damnation ! Zounds! I'd zee 
all the world d—n'd bevore her little vinger ſhould 
be hart. Indeed, Mr Allworthy, you muft excuſe 
me, but I am farpriſed to hear you talk in ſuch a 
manner, and I muſt fay, take it how you wall, 
that I thought you had more ſenſe.“ 1 
ALLWORTHY reſented this reflection only with 2 
ſmile ; nor could he, if he would have endeavoured 
it, have conveyed into that ſmile any mixture of 
malice or contempt. His {miles at folly were indeed 
fach as we may ſuppoſe the angels beſtow on the 
abſurdities of mankind, | 

 Br1ex1r. now defired to be permitted to ſpeak a few 
words. As to uſing any violence on the young 
lady, I am fure FI ſhall never confent to it. My 
conſcience will not permit me to uſe violence on 
any one, much leſs on a lady tor whom, however 
cruel the is to me, Iſhall always preſerve the purett 
and fincereſt aflection. Bat yet I have read, that 
women are ſeldom proof againſt perſeverance. 
* Why may I not hope then, by ſuch perſeverance, at 
© laſt to gain thoſe iuclinations, in which for the 
future I ſhall, perhaps, have no rival? for as for 
* this lord, Mr Weſtern is ſo kind as to prefer me 
to him; and ſure, Sir, you will not deny but that 
a parent hath at leaſt a negative voice in theſe 
matters; nay, I have heard this young lady her- 
{elf ſay ſo more than once, and declare, that ſhe 
thoupht children inexcuſable who married in di- 
rect oppoſition to the will of their parents. Be- 
tides, though the other ladies of the family ſeen 
to favour the pretenſions of my lord, I do not. 
tud the lady herſelf is inclined to give him any 
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«countenance : alas! I am too well aſſured ſhe is 
not; I am too ſenfible that wickedeſt of men re- 
mains uppermolt in her heart.” 

© Ar, ay, ſo he does,“ cries Weſtern. 

Bor ſurely,” ſays Bliſil, when ſhe hears of this 
c murder which he hath committed, if the law ſhould 
«ſpare his life*- 

© Wuar's that?“ cries Weſtern ; murder! hath lie 
© committed-a murder, and is there any hopes of 
© ſeeing him hanged ? Tol de rol, tol lol de ro].” 
Here he fell a ſinging and capering about the room. 

* CnilD,” fays Allworthy, © this unhappy paſlion 
of yours diſtreſſes me beyond mealare. | heartily 
«-pity you, and would de every fair thing to pro- 
& mote your {auccets.” 

© I DESIRE no more, cries Blifil; © I am convinced 
my dear uncle hath a better opinion of me than 
to think that I myſelf wou'd accept of more.” 
© Lookrs,' ſays Allworthy, © you have my leave 
to write, to viſit, if ſhe will permit it; but I 
inſiſt on no thoughts of violence. I will have no 
- confinement, nothing of that kind attempted.” 

© WELL, well,” cries the Squire, „nothing of that 

kind ſhall be attempted ; we will try a little low 
ger what fair means will effect; and if this fellow 
be but hanged out of the way—Tol lol de rol. I 
never heard better news in my life; I warrant 
every thing goes to my mind. — Do, prithee, dear 
Allworthy, come and dine with me at the Her- 
cules Pillars; I have beſpoke a ſhoulder of mutton. 
roaſted, and a ſpare-rib of pork, and a fowl and 
egg- ſauce. There will be nobody but ourſelves, 
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1 have ſent Parſon Supple down to Baſingſtoke 

after my tobacco-box, which [left at an inn there, 
and I would) not loſe it for the world; for it is an 
old acquaintance of above twenty years ſtanding, 
-I can tell you landlord is a vaſt comical bitch, you 
will like un hugely.” 
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Ma Allworthy at laſt agreed to this invitation, 


and ſoon after the Squire went off, ſinging and ca- 
pering at the hopes of ſecing the ſpeedy tragica! 
end of. poor Jones. | 


unleſs we have a mind to have the landlord ; for 
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Wu he was gone, Mr Allworthy reſumed the 


aforeſaid ſubject with much gravity. He told his 
nephew, © he wiſhed with all his heart he would en- 


0 


deavour to conquer a paſſion, in which 1 cannot,” 


fays he, © flatter you zith any hopes of ſucceeding. 


« 


„ll one / . . eo. eo. 


c 
c 


but if he ſhould be at a 


it is certainly a vulgar error, that averſion in a 
woman may be conquered by perſeverance. In- 


difference may, perhaps, ſometimes yield to it; 


but the uſual triumphs gained by perteverance in 
a lover, are over caprice, imprudence, aflectation, 
and often an exorbitant degree of levity, which 
excites women, not over-warm in their conſtitu- 


tions, to indulge their vanity by prolonging the 
time of courtſhip, even when they are well- enough 


pleaſed with the object, and reſolve (if they ever 
reſolve at all) to make him a very pitiful amends 
in the end. But a fixed diſlike, as I am afraid this 
is, will rather gather ſtrength, than be conquered 


by time. Beſides, my dear, I have another appre- 


henſion which you mult excuſe. I am afraid this 
pallion which you have for this fine young crea» 
ture, hath her beautiful perſon too much for its 
object, and is unworthy ot the name of that love, 
wich is the only foundation of matrimonial feli- 
city, To admire, to like, and-to long tor the poſ- 
leiſion of a beautiful woman, without any regard 
to her {-ytiments towards us, is, I am afraid, too 
natural; but love, I believe, is the child of love 
only; at leaſt, I am pretty confident, that to love 
the creature who we are aſſured hates us, is not 
in human nature, Examine your heart, there- 
tore, thoroughly, my good boy; and it, upon 
examination, you have but the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
this kind, 1 am ſure your own virtue and religion 
will impel you to drive fo vicious a paſſion from 
your heart, and your good ſenſe will ſoon enable 
you to do it without pain. 
Tu reader may pretty well gueſs Blifil's anſwer; 
Joſs, we are not, at preſent, 


at leiſure to fatis{y him, as our hiſtory now haſtens 
on to matters of higher importance, and we can no 
longer bear to be abſent from Sophia. 
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An extraordinary ſcene between Sophia and her aunt, * 


1 lowing heifer and the bleating ewe, in 
| herds and flocks, may ramble fate and unre- 

arded through the paſtures. Theſe are, indeed, 
— doomed to be the prey of man, yet many 
years they are ſuffered to enjoy their liberty undit- 
turbed. But if a plump doe be diſcovered to have 
_eltaped from the foreſt, and to repoſe herſelf in fone 
field or grove, the whole pariih is preſently alarm- 
ed, every man is ready to ſet his dogs after her; 
and it the is preſerved from the reſt by the good 
Squire, it is only that he may ſecure her for his own 
cating. - 

I navx often conſidered a very fine young woman 
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of tortune and fathion, when firit found {lrayed | 


from the pale of her nurſery, to be in pretty much 
the ſame ſituation with this doe. The town is im- 
mediately in an uproar, ſhe is hunted from park to 
play, from court to aſlembly, from aſſembly to her 
own chamber, and rarely eſcapes a ,fiugle feaion 
from the jaws of ſome devourer or other: for if her 
friends protect her from ſome, it is only to deliver 
her over to one of their own chuſing, often more dil- 
agreeable to her than any of the reſt ; while whole 
herds o: flocks of other women ſecurely, and ſcarce 
regarded, traverſe the park, the play, the opera, 
and the aſſembly ; and though, tor the moſt part at 
leaſt, they are at laſt devoured, yet for a long time 
do they wanton in liberty, without diſturbance or 
controul. | = 

Or all theſe paragons none ever taſted more cf 
this perſecution than poor Sophia. Her ill ſtars were 
not contented with all that the nad ſuftered on ac- 
count of Biifil; they now raiſed her another pur- 
ſner, who ſeemed likely to torment her no lets than 
the other had done. For though her aunt. was lets 
violent, ſhe was no leſs aſſiduous in teizing her than 
her father had been before. 5 

Tas ſervants were no ſooner departed aſter din- 
ner, than Mrs Weſtern, who had opened the matter 
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6 to Sophia, informed her, © That ſhe expected his 


i « Lordſhip that very afternoon, and intended to 
k « take the firſt apportunity of leaving her alone with 
F © him.” If you do, Madam, antwered Sophia, wit! 


Pme ſpirit, © I ſhall take the firſt opportunity of 
leaving him by himſelf.” “ How! Madam ! cries 
the aunt: „is this-the return you make me for my 
« kindneſs, in relieving you from your confinement 


; at your father's o Jou know, Madam,” ſaid So- 
phia, © the canſe of that confinement was a refuſal 
. to comply with my father, in accepting a man I 
; < deteſted ; and will my dear aunt, who hath relie- 
, ved me from that «dittrets, involve me in another 
< equally bad?” Aud do you think then, Madam,” 
L antwered Mrs Weſtern, „that there is no diflerence 


< between my Lord Fellamar and Mr Blifi!?“ „Very 
little, in my opinion, cries Sophia: © and if I 
LY < mult be condemned to one, I would certainly have 
1 „the merit of ſacrificing myſelf to my father's 
3 < pleaſure.“ Then my . . a I find,* ſaid the 


0 aunt, © hath very little weight with you; but that 
r £ conlideration ſhall not move me. I act from no- 
n | < bler motives. The view of aggrandifing my fami- 
r * Ir, of ennobling yourſelf}, is what I proceed upon, 
1 © Have vou no ſenſe of ambition? are there no 
2 „ charins in the thoughts of having a coronet on 
e your coach ?? None, upon my honour,” ſnid So- 
e phia. A pincuſhion epon wy coach would pleaſe me 
ww | « juit as well.“ Never mention honour,” cries the 
it aunt, „it becomes not the mouth of ſuch a wretch, 
Ee I am ſorry, niece, yon force me to uſe theſe words, 
'r © but I cannot bear your groe”elling temper ; you 

have none of the blood of the Welterns in you. 
*. « But however mean and baſe your own ideas are, 
Ee © you {hall bring no imputation on mine. I will ne- 
= ver ſufter the world to ſay of me, that I encoura- 
on < ged you in refuſing one of the belt matches in 
« England ; a match which, beſides its advantage 
18 in fortune, would do honour to almoſt auy fami- 
in © ly, and hath indeed, in the title, the advantage of 

ours.“ © Surely,” ſays Sophia, © I am born deficient, 
55 : and have not the {ſenſes with which other people 


256 are bleiſled ; there mult be certainly ſoine tenſe 
Ver.. T. 
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which can reliſh the delights of ſound and ſhow, 
which I have not ; for ſurely mankind would not 
labour ſo much, nor {acrifice ſo much for the ob- 
taining, nor would they be fo elate and proud with 
poſleſhng, what appeared to them, as it doth to 
me, the moſt inſignificant of all trifles.“ 

No, no, mils,* cries the aunt; * you are boru 
with as many ſenſes as other people; but I aſſure 
you, you are not born with a ſufficient underſtand- 
ing to make a fool of me, or to expole my conduct 
to the world. S0 J declare this to you upon my 
word, and you know, I believe, how fixed my re- 
ſolutions are, unleſs you agree to ſee his lordſliip 
this afternoon, I will, with my own hands, deliver 
you to-morrow morning te my brother, and will 
never henceforth interfere with yon, nor fee your 
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after this ſpeech, which was uttered in a molt angry 
and peremptory tone; and then burſting into tears, 
ſhe cried, Do with me, Madam, whatever you 
< pleaſe; I am the moſt miſerable, undone wretch 
upon earth ; if my dear aunt ſorſakes me, where 
© ſhall I look for a protector f'— My dear nicce,' 
cries ſhe, © you will have a very good protector in 
« his lordſhip; a protector, whom nothing but a 
< hankerivg after that vile fellow Jones can make 
« you decline.“ „Indeed, Madam,“ ſaid Sophia, 
« you. wrong me. How can you imagine, after what 
« you have ſhewn me, if J had ever any ſuch 
thoughts, that I ſhould not baniſh them tor ever, 
© If it will ſatisfy you, I will receive the ſacrament 
upon it, never to ſee his face again,'—* But, child, 
dear child,” faid the aunt, be reaſonable : can 
you invent a ſingle objection ?'——C I] have alrea- 
« dy, I think, told you a tuflicient objection,” an- 
ſwered Sophia.— What!“ cries the aunt ; * I remem- 
ber none.“ Sure, Madam,” ſaid Sophia, “I told 
vou he had uſed me in the rudeſt and vileſt man- 
© ner.“ © Indeed, child, anſwered ſhe, © I never heard 
you, or did not underſtand you :—But what do yon 
mean by this rude and vile manner?“ © Indeed, 
Madam, ſaid Sophia, I am almoſt aſhamed to tell 
* you. He caught me in lis arms, pulled me dow? 


face again.“ Sophia ſtood a few moments filent 
P 
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upon the ſettee, and thruſt his hand into my bo- 
© ſom, and kiſſed it with ſuch violence, that I have 
„tlie mark upon my left breaſt at this momeut.— 
« Indeed Y ſaid Mrs Weſtern. Les indeed, Madam,” 
an{wered Sophia; my father luckily came in at 
© that inſtant, or heaven knows what rudeneſs he 
intended to have proceeded to.“ I am aftlonithed 
© and confounded,” cries the aunt.. © No woman of 
© the name of Weltern hath been ever treated fo, 
© fince we were a family, I would have torn the 
© eyes of a prince out, if he had attempted ſuch 
© freedoms with me. It is impoffible: ture, Sophia, 
« you mult invent this to raiſe my indignation: 
© again(t him,” hope, Madam,” faid Sophia, © you 
© have too good an opinion of me, to imagine me 
© capable of telling an untruth. Upon my foul it 
© is true.“ © I thould have {tabbed him to the heart, 
© had I been preſent,“ returned the aunt, * Yet 
* (nely he could have no diſhonourable deſign : it 
© 15 impoſlible ; he durſt not: beſides, his propoſals 
© thew he had not; for they are not only honour- 
© able but generous. I don't know; the age allows 
© too greut freedoms. A diſtant falute is all I would 
© have allowed. before the ceremony. I have had 
© lovers formerly, not ſo long ago neither; ſeveral 
lovers, though I never would conſent to marriage, 
and [| never encouraged the lealt freedom. It is a 
« fooliſh cuſtom, and what I never would agree to. 
No man kiſſed more of me than my cheek. It is 
© as much as one can bring one's ſelf to give lips up 
to a hutband ; and, indeed, could I ever have been 
«-pertuaded to marry, I believe I ſhonld not have 
* toon been brought to endure fo much.“ © You will 
* pardon me, dear Madam, ſaid Sophia, © if I make 
© one obſervation.: you own you have had many 
lovers, and the world knows it, even if you ſhould” 


deny it. You refuſed them all, and, I am con- 


* vinced, one coronet at leaſt among them.” © You 

* fay true, dear Sophiy, anſwered ſhe ; „I had once 

* the offer of a title.“ Why then,” ſaid Sophia, 

will yon not ſuffer me to refuſe this once?“ © It is 

true, child,” {aid ſhe, © I have refuſed the offer of 

f a. title: but it was not ſo good an ofter ; that is, 
11 | 
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* not ſo very, very good an offer.” © Yes, Madam, 
ſaid Sophia; © but you have had very great propo- 
« fals from men of vaſt fortunes. It was not the 
* firſt, nor the ſecond, nor the third advantageous 
match that offered itſelf.“ © I own it was not,” 
faid ſhe. © Well, Madam,” continued Sophia, © and 
* why may not I expect to have a ſecond perhaps 
better than this? You are now but a young woman, 
and I am convinced would. not promiſe to vield to 
the firſt lover of fortune, nay, or of title too, 
* lama very young woman, and ſure I need not 
* deſpair.* + Well, my dear, dear Sophy,' cries the 
annt, * what would you have me ſay ?* Why, Ion 
* ly beg that I may not be left alone, at leaſt this 
evening: grant me that, and I will ſubmit, it you 
think, after what is paſt, I ought to ſee him in 
« your company.“ Well, I will grant it,” cries the 
aunt, *Sophy, you know 1 love you, and can deny 
« you nothing. You know the eaſineſs of my na- 
« tare; 1 have not always been ſo caſy. I have been 
formerly thought cruel; by the men I mean, | 
was called the cruel Parihenifla. 1 have broken 
many a window that has had verſes to the cruc} 
Partheniſta. in it. Sophy, 1 was never ſo handſome 
as you, and yet I had. ſomething of you formerly. 
Jam a little altered. Kingdoms and ſtates, as 
Tully Cicero ſays in his epiſtles, undergo altera- 
tions, and fo. muſt the human form.“ Thus run 
ſhe on for near half an hour upon herſelf, and her 
conqueſts and her cruelty, *till the arrival of my 
lord, who, after a molt tedious vitit, during which 
Mrs Weltein never once offered. to leave the room; 
retired, not much more fatisfied with the aunt than 
with the niece, For Sophia had brought ber aun? 
into io excellent a temper, that ſhe conjented to al- 
moſt every thing her niece ſaid; and agreed that a 
little diſtant behaviour might not be improper to ſo 
forward a lover. 

Tus Sophia, by a little well-directed flattery, 
for which ſarely none will blame her, obtained a little 
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eaſe for herſelf, and, at leaſt, put off the evil day. 


And now we have ſeen our heroine in a better fitua— 
tion than ſhe hath bceu for a long time before, we 
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will look a little after Mr Jones, whom we 


leſt 
in the moſt deplorable ſituation that can well be 
imagined. 


. 


Mrs Miller ad Mr Nightingale vit Jones in the 
_ priſon. 
HEN Mr Allworthy and his nephew went to 
meet Mr Weſtern, Mrs Miller ſet forwards to 
ker fon-in-law's lodgings, in order to acquaint him 
with the accident which had befallen bis friend 
ones; but he had known it long before from Par- 
tridpe, (tor Jones, when be left Mrs Miller, had 
been furniſhed with a room in the ſame houſe with 
Mr Nightingale.) The good woman found her 
daughter under great aftliction on account of Jones, 
whom having coratorted as well as ſhe could, the {et 
torwards to the Gate-houſe, where ſhe heard he was, 
and where Mr Nightingale was arrived before her. 
Tu firmnels and coultancy of a true friend is a 
circumſtance fo extremely delightful to perſons in 
any kind of diſtreſs, that the diſtreſs itſelf, if it be 
only temporary, and admits of relief, is more than 
compenſated by bringing this comfort with it, Nor 
are iuſtances of this kind ſo rare, as ſome ſuperficial 
and inaccurate obſervers have reported, To lay the 
truth, want of. compaſſion is not to be numbered 
among our general faults. The black ingredient. 
winch fouls our diſpoſition is envy. Hence our eye 
is teidom, Jam airaid, turned upwards to thole 
wito are manifeſtly greater, better, wiſer, or happ*er 
than ourſelves, without ſome degree of matilgnity 
while we commonly look downwards on the mean 
and mijerable, with ſufficient benevolence a: d pity, 
In fact, 1 have remarked, that molt of the deteéts 
which have diicovered themlielres in che £iendilips - 
within my obſervation, have ariſen from envy only ; 
a hellith vice; and yet one from whi-h I have 
«nown very few abſolutely exempt. But cuough of 
a ſubject which, it purſued, would lead me tvo far. 
WHETHER it. was that Fortune was apprchenſive 
kit Jones ſhould {ink under the weight of his adver- 
> 4 | 
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fity, and that ſhe ſhould thus Joſe any future oppor. 
tunity of tormenting him ; or whether ſhe really 
abated ſomewhat of her ſeverity towards. him, ſhe 
ſeemed a little to relax her perſecution, by ſending 
him the company of two ſuch faithful friends, and 
what is perhaps more rare, a faithful ſervant. Fer 
Partridge, though he had miny imperfections, want- 
ed not fidelity; and thongh tear would not ſuffer 
him to be hanged for his malter, yet the world, 7 
believe, could not have bribed him to deſert his 
cauie, 

Wut Jones was expreſſing great ſatisfaction in 
the preſence cf his friends, Partridge brought an 
account, that Mr Fitzpatrick was {till alive, though 
the ſurgeon declared that he had very little hopes, 
Upon which Jones fetching a deep ſigh, Nightin- 
gale ſaid to him, „My dear Tom, why ſhould you 
£ afflict yourſelſ ſo upon an accident, which, what- 
ever be the con{equence, can be attended with 10 
danger to you, and in which your confcicnce car - 
not accuſe vou of having been in the leaſt to 
blame. If the fellow ſhould die, what have you 
done more than taken away the life of a ruffian 
in your own defence? So will the coroner's in- 
queſt certainly find it; and then you will be call 
ly admitted to bail: and theu 2h vou mult under- 
o the form of a trial, yet it is 1 trial which many 
men would ffand for you for a ſhilling.” “ Come, 
come, Mr Jones,” laid Mrs Miller, © chear vourſelt 
up. I knew you conld not be the agoreſlor, and 
ſo I told Mr Al:worthy, and fo he ſhall acknow- 
ledge too before I have done with him.“ 

Joxxs gravely anſwered, That whatever might 
be his fate, he ſliould alwavs lament the having ſhed 
"_ blood of one of his fellow-creatures, as one of 

the higheſt misfortunes which conl( have befallen 
him. © But I hare another m3sſortune of the ten- 
« dereſt kind.—O! Mis Miller, I have loſt what I 
© held moſt dear upon earth.“ That muſt be a 
mifſtreſs,“ ſaid Mrs Miller,“ but come, come ; | 
* know more than you imagine ;* (for indeed Par- 
tridpe had blabbed all); © and I have heard mere 
than you know. Matters go better, I promiſe you; 
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than you think; and I would not give Blifil ſix- 
© pence for all tic chance which he hath of the 
lady. : ; 

© INDEEP, my dear friend, indeed,” anſwered 
Jones, © you are an entire {tran ger to the cauſe of 
* my grief. It you was acquainted with the ſtory, 
you would allow my caſe admitted of ns comtort, 
I apprehend no danger from Blifil. I have undone 
myſelf.“ Don't deſpair,“ rephed Mrs Miller; 
you know not what a woman can do: and if any 
thing be in my power, I promiſe you I wHl do ir 
to ſerve you. It is my duty. My fon, my dear 
Mr Nightingale, who is fo kind to tell me he hatlz 
obligations to you on the {ime account, knows it 
is my duty. Shall I go to the lady myſelt? I will 
ſay any thing to her you would have me fay.' 
Tuo belt of women,* cries Jones, taking her 
by the hand, „talk not of obligations to me ;—but, 
© as you have been fo kind to n.cntion it, there is a 
« favour which, perhaps, may be in your power, 
I ſee you are acquainted with the lady (how you 
came by your information 1 know not), who fits 
© indeed very near my heart. If you could con- 
c 
c 
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trive to deliver this (giving her a paper from his 
pocket), I ſhall for ever acknowledge your good- 
nels.” | | 

© Give it me,” ſaid Mrs Miller. © If I ſee it not 
in her own poſleſtion before I fleep, may my next 
ſleep be my laſt. Comfort yourſelt, my good young 
wan; be wiſe enough to take warning from palit 
ſollics, and I warrant all ſhall be well, and I ſhall 
yet tre you happy with the moſt charmiug young 
lady in the world; for ſo I hear from every one 
ſhe is.“ | 

* BE:1Evs me, Madam,' ſaid he, „I do not ſpeak 
the common cant of one in my unhappy ſituation. 
Before this dreadfal accident happened, I had re- 
ſolved to quit a life of which 1 was become ſen- 
lible of the wickednels as well as folly. 1 do al- 
ſure you, notwithſtanding the diſturbances I have 
unfortunately occaſioned in your houſe, for which 
41 heartily aſk your pardon, 1 am not an abandoned 
.* protligate, Though I have bcen hurried into vices, 
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© I do not approve a vicious character; nor will! 
ever, from this moment, defery- it,” 

Mas Miller exprefied great ſatisfaction in theſe 
declarations, in the ſincerity of which ſhe averred 
ſhe had an entice faith: aud now the remainder of 
the converſation patiled in the joint attempts of that 

nod woman and Mr Nightingale, to cheer the de- 
jected ſpirits of Mr Jones, in which they fo far ſuc- 


ceeded, as to leave him much better comtorted and 


{atistied than they tound nim; to which happy al- 
teration nothing ſo much contributed as the kind 
undertaking of Mrs Miller, to deliver his letter to 
Sophia, which he de{j aired of finding any means to 
accomplith ; for when Black George produced the 
lalt from Sophia, he informed Partridge, that f1:c 


had firictly charged him, on pain of having it com- 


municated to her father, not to bring her any an- 
ſwer. He was, moreover, not : little pleaſed to find 
he had fo warm an advocate to Mr Altworthy im- 
ali in this good won: an, who was, in reality, « one of 
the worth tielt creatures in the world. 

AFTER about an hour's vilit from the lady, (for 
Nightingaie had been with him much longer), they 
both took their leave, oromlting to return to him 
bon; ring which Mrs Miller laid, ſhe hoped to 
bring him fome good news from his miltrets, and 
Mr Nighting: ate vromiled to inquire into the fate 
ot Mr tb Fitzpatrick” wound, and nkewife to tind out 
ſome of the perions who were preſent at the. ren- 
counter. 

Tu former cf theie went directly in queſt of So- 
phia, whither we likewile thall now attend her. 


F 
In wiiich Mrs Millor pays a viſit to Sophia. 


Ccrss to the vorng lady was by no means 
dittcult : for as the lived now on a perfect 
triendiy footing with her aunt, the was at full hber- 
ty to receive what vilitants he pleaſed. 
Sop11a was drefiing, when the was acquainted 
that there was a gentiewcman below to wait on her. 
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As ſhe was neither afraid nor aſhamed to fee any of 


her own ſex, Mrs Miller was immediately admitted. 

CurT's1Es and the uſual ceremonials between wo- 
men who are ſtrangers to each other being paſled, 
Sophia ſaid, „I have not the pleaſure to know you, 
Madam.“ No, Madam,” anſwered Mrs Miller, 
and I muſt beg pardon for intruding upon you. 
But when you know what has induced me to give 
you this trouble, I hope'—— Pray, what 1s your 
buſineſs, Madam ?* faid Sophia, with a little emo- 
tion. Madam, we are not alone, replied Mrs Mil- 
ler, in a low voice. * Go out, Betty, ſaid Sophia. 

Wurx Betty was departed, Mrs Miller faid, I 
was deſired, Madam, by a very unhappy young 
« gentleman, to deliver you this. letter.” Sophia 


ar @- AJ 


changed colour when the faw the direction, well 


knowing the hand; and, after ſome heſitation, ſaid 
I could not conceive, Madam, from your ap- 
« pearance, that your buſineis had been of ſuch a 
nature. Whomever you brought this letter from, 
© I ſhall not open it, I ſhould be ſorry to entertain 
* an unjuſt ſuſpicion of any one; but you are an 
mutter ſtranger to me.” 

Ir you will have patience, Madam,” anſwered 
Mrs Miller, 1 will acquaint you who: Jam, and how 
* I came by that letter.“ © I have no curioſity, Ma- 
dam, to know any thing,” cries Sophia; © but ] muſt 
* infilt on your delivering that letter back to the 
« perſon who gave it you.“ 

Mas Miller then fell upon her knees, and in the 
moſt paſſionate terms implored her compaſſion; to 


which Sophia anſwered : © Sure, Madam, it is fur- 


priing you ſhould be fo very ſtrongly intereſted in 
the behalf of this perſon. I would not think, Ma- 
dam'—* No, Madam,” Gays Mrs Miller, you ſhall 
not think any thing but the trath, 1 will tell you 
all, and yon will not wonder that I am intereſted. 
He is the beſt-natured creature that ever was born.” 
she then began and related the ſtory of Mr 
Henderſon, After this ſhe cried, © This, Madam, 
« this is his goodneſs; but I have much more tender 
obligations to him. He hath preſerved my child. 
—— ere, after hedding ſome tears, ſhe related eve- 
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ry thing concerning that fact, ſuppreſſing only thoſe 
circumſtances which would have molt reflected on 
her daughter, and concluded with ſaying, * Now, 
Madam, you ſhall judge whether I can ever do 
enough for ſo kind, ſo good, fo generous a youn 
man: and (ure he is the belt and worthieſt of all 
human beings.” 

THe alterations in the countenance of Sophia had 
hitherto been chiefly to her diſadvantage, and had 
3nclined her complection to too great paleneis; but 
ſhe now waxed redder, if poſſible, than vermilion, 
and cried, © I know not what to ſay; certainly what 
© ariſes from gratitude cannot be blamed But 
« what {ſervice can my reading this letter do your 
© friend, ſince Jam refolved never” Mrs Miller 
fell again to her entreaties, and begged to be for- 
given, but ihe could not, the ſaid, carry it back, 
Well, Madam,” ſays Sophia, © I cannot help it, if 
..* you will force it upon me.——Certaialy you may 

© leave it whether I will or no.“ What Sophia meant, 
or whether ſhe meant any thing, I will not preſume 
to determine; but Mis Miller actually underſtood 
tins as a hint, and preſently laying the letter down 
on the table, took her leave, having firſt begged per. 
miſſion to wait again on Sophia; which requelt had 
neither afient nor denial. 

Tux letter lay upon the table no longer than till 
Mrs Miller was out of fight ; for then Sophia opened 
and read it. | 

Tunis letter did very little ſervice to his cauſe; 
for it conſiſted of little more than confeſſions of his 

.own unworthineſs, and bitter lamentations of de- 
pair, together with the molt ſolemn proteſtations of 
his unalterable fidelity to Sophia, of which, he ſaid, 
he hoped to convince her, if he had ever more the 
honour of being admitted to her preſence ; and that 
he could account for the letter to Lady Bellaiton, 
in ſuch a manner, that though it would not entitle 
him to her forgiveneſs, he hoped at lealt to obtain 
it from her mercy. And concluded with vowing, 
that nothing was ever leſs in his thoughts than to 
marry Lady Bellaſton. 


TRaouch Sophia read. the letter twice over with 
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great attention, his meaning ſtill remained a riddle 
| to her; nor could her invention ſuggeſt to her any 
means to excuſe Jones. She certainly remained very 


: angry with him, thongh indeed Lady Bellaſton tool 
g up ſo much of her reſentment, that her gentle mind 
1 had but little left to beſtow on any other perſon, 
Taar lady was molt unluckily to dine this very 
] day with her aunt Weſtern, and in the afternoon 
] they were all three, by appointment, ts go together 
t to the opera, and thence to Lady Thomas Hatchet's 
„ drum. Sophia would have gladly been excuſed from 
t all, but ſhe would not qiſoblige her aunt; and as to 
N the arts of counterfeiting illneſs, ſhe was ſo entirely 
1 x ſtranger to them, that it never once entered into 
7 her head. When ſhe was dreſb'd, therefore, down ſhe 
went, reſolved to encounter all the horrors of the 
1 day, and a moſt difagrecable one it proved ; for 
7 Lady Bellaſton took every opportunity, very civilly 
y and lily, to inſult her; to all which her dejection 
t, of ſpirits difibled her from making any return: 
* and indeed, to confeſs the truth, ſhe was at the very 
4 belt but an indifferent miſtreſs of repartee. 
g ANOTBER misfortune which befel poor Sophia was 
4 the company of Lord Fellamar, whom-ſhe met at the 
10 opera, and who attended her to the drum. And 
though both places were too public to admit of any 
in particularities, and the was farther relieved by the 
2 muſic at the one place, and by the cards at the other, 
ſhe could not, however, enjoy herſelf in his com- 
P pany : for there is ſomething of delicacy in women 
his which will not ſuffer them to be even eaſy. in the 
Je. preſence of a man whom they know to have pre- 
of tenſions to them, which they are diſinclined to fa- 
id, „ | 
he HavixG in tliis chapter twice mentioned a drum, 
** a word which our poſterity, it is hoped, will not 
255 underſtand in the ſenſe it is here applied, we ſhall, 
11 notwithſtanding our preſent haſte, flop a moment 
5 to deſcribe the entertainment here meant, and the 
ug; rather as we can in a moment deicribe it. 
1 A DRUM then, is an aſſembly of well-drefſed per- 


ſons of both ſexes, moſt of whom play at cards, and 
inn! the reſt do nothing at all; while the miſtreſs of the 
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houſe performs the part of the landlady at an inn, 
and, like the landlady of an inn, prides herſelf in 
the number of her gueſts, though ſhe doth not al- 
Ways, like her, get any thing by it. 

No wonder then, as fo much ſpirits muſt be re- 
quired to ſupport any vivacity in theſe feenes of 
dulnets, that we hear perſons of faſhion eternally 
complaining of the want of them; a complaint con- 
fined entirely to upper life. How inſupportable muſt 
we imagine this round of impertinence to have been 
to Soplna at this time! how difficult muſt ſhe have 
found it to force the appearance of gaiety into her 
looks, when her mind dictated nothing but the ten- 
dereſt ſorrow, and when every thought was charged 
with tormenting ideas! 

N1GnT, however, at lall reſtored her to ker pil- 
low, where we will leave her to ſoothe her melan— 
choly at leaſt, though incapable we fear of reſt, and 
ſhall purſue our hiſtory, which ſomething whiſpers 
us, is now arrived at the eve of ſome great event, 


_ 7 . 


A pathetis ſcene between Mr Allworthy and M 
Miller. 


RS Miller had a long diſcourſe with Mr All- 
worthy, at his return from dinner, in which. 
the acquainted him with Mr Jones's having untortu- 
nately loſt all which he was pleaied to beſtow on 
him at their ſeparation, and with the diſtreſſes to 
which that loſs had ſubjeéted bim; of all which the 
had received a full account trom the faithful retailer 
Partridzze. She then explained the obligations ſhe 
had to Jones; not that he was entirely explicit with 
regard to her daughter; tor though ſhe had the 
utmoſt confidence in Mr Allworthy, av«d though. 
there could be no hopes of keeping au affair ſecret, 
which was unhappily known to more than half a 
dozen, yet ſhe could not prevail with herſelf to 
mention thoſe circumſtances which reflected moi. 
on the chaſtity of poor Nancy, but ſmothered that 
part of her evidence as cautiouſly as if ſhe had been 
before a judge, and the girl was now ou a trial tor 
the murder of a baltard, 
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ArLworTaHY ſaid, there were few characters ſo 
ablvlately vicious as not to have the leaſt mixture of 
good in chem: However, tays he, © I cannot den 
© but-that you had ſome obligations to the fellow, 

© bad as he is, and 1 (hall therefore excuſe what hath 
«© patt already, but mult, infiſt you never mention 
© his name to me more; tor I promile yon, it was 
upon the fulleſt and plaineſt evidence that I re- 
ſolved to take the meatares I have taken,” Well, 
| Sir, ſays ſhe, © I make not the leaſt doubt, bur 
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time will (hew all matters in their true and natir- 
ral coloms, and that you will be convinced this 
poor young man deſerves better of you than forme 
other folks that hall be nameleſs.” | 
« Maran,” cries Allworthy, a little rufiled, © I will 1 
not hear any reſlections on my nephew; and if yon Fl 
ever {uy a word more of that kind, I will depart 
from your toute that inſtaut. He is the worthieft. 
and belt ef men; and I once more repeat it tv 
you, he hath carried his friendſhip to this man to 
a blameablc length, by too long concealing fact; 
of the blackeſt dye. The ingratitude of the wretch 
to this good young man is what I molt reſent : 
for, Madam, I have the greateſt reaſon to imagine 
he had laid a plot to {applant my nephew in my 
— fauvonr, and to have dihinherited him.“ | 
1 an fare, Sir, anlwered Mrs Miller, a little 
1 fkrightened, (tor though Mr Allworthy had the ut- 
n molt {ivectneis and benevolence i his ſmiles, he. 
0 nad great terror in his frowns), I thall never {peak 
6 © againit any geutleman you are pleaſed to think 
13 - © wellof, Jam ture, Sir, fech behaviour would very 

little become me, efpectally wüten the gentleman 
is your nearett relation; but, Sir, yon mutt not be 
angry with me, you mult not indeed, for my goo! 
wiſhes to this poor wretch, Sure I may call him 
ſo now, though once you would have been angry 
with me if 1 had tpoke ot him with the leatt dit- 
retpeet. How often have I heard you call him 
your ſon! how oftea have you prattled to me of 
him, with all the fondneis of a parent ? Nay, Sir, 
cannot forget the many tender exprettions, the 
or 4 _ y good things you have told me of his beauty, 
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and his parts, and his virtnes ; of his good nature 
and generoſity, I am fare, Sir, I cannot forget 
them, for I find them all true. I have experienced 
them in my own cauſe. They have preſerved my 
family. You muit pardon my tears, Sir, indeed 
you muſt, when I conſider the cruel reverſe of 
fortune which this poor youth, to whom I um 6 
much obliged, hath ſuffered : when I conſider the 
loſs of your favour, which I know he valued more 
than his life, I mult, I muſt lament him. If you 
had a dagger in your hand, ready to plunge into 
my heart, | muſt lament the miſery of one whom 
you have loved, and 1 ſhall ever love.“ | 
ALLWORTHY was pretty much moved with thi; 
ſpeech, but it ſeemed not ro be with anger : for af- 
ter a ſhort ſilence, taking Mrs Miller by the hand, 
he ſaid very affectionately to her, Come, Madam, 
let us conſider a little about your daughter, | 
cannot blame you for rejoicing in a match which 
« promiſes to be advantageons to her; but you know 
this advantage, in a great meaſure, depends on 
4 
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the father's reconciliation. I know Mr Nightin- 
gale very well, and have formerly had concerns 
<< with him; I will make him a viſit, and endeavour . 
© to ſerve yon in this matter. I believe he is a » 
« worldly man; but as this is an only fon, and the 
c thing is now irretrievable, perhaps he may in time 
be bronght to reaſon. I promiſe you I will do all 
I can for you.“ 
\, Many were the acknowledgments which the poor 
woman made to Allworthy, for this kind and ge- 
nerous offer ; nor could ſhe refrain from taking this 
occaſion again to expreſs her gratitude towards 
Jones, * to whom, ſaid ſhe, © I owe the opportunity 
« of giving you, Sir, this preſent trouble.“ Ailwor- . 
thy gently topped her; but he was too good a man 
to be really offended with the eſſects of ſo noble a 
principle as now actuated Mrs Miller; and indeed, 
had not this new affair inflamed his former augct - 
againſt Jones, it is poſſible he might have been a 
kttle ſoftened towards him, by the report of an ac- 
tion which malice itſelf could not have derived fron 
an evil motive. | | 
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Ma Allworthy and Mrs Miller had been above an 
= hour together, when their converſation was put an 


*% 


end to by the arrival of Blifil, and another perſon, 
4 which other perſon was no leis than Mr Dowling, 


the attorney, who was now become a great favourite 


= with Mr Blifil, and whom Mr Allworthy, at the 
© defire of his nephew, had made his ſteward ; and 
had likewiſe recommended him to Mr Weſtern, from 
= whom the attorney received a promiſe of being pro- 
moted to the ſame office upon the firſt vacancy ; 
and, in the mean time, was employed in tranſacting 


ſome afluirs which the Squire then had in London, 


iu relation to a mortgage. N 
Tuls was the principal affair which then brought 
Mr Dowling to town ;. therefore he took the fame: 
opportunity to charge himſelf with ſome money for 
Mr Allworthy, and to make a report to him of tome 
other buiimets ; in all which, as it was of much too 
dull a nature to find any place in this hiſtory, we 
will leave the uncle, nephew, and their lawyer cou- 
cerned, and refort to other matters, 


C HA F. Un. 
Containing various matters. 


EroRx we return to Mr Jones, we will take one- 
more view of Sophia. | 
Tuobon that young lady had brought her aunt 
into great good humoar by thoſe {oot*%.ing methods, 
which we have before related, ſhe had not brought 
her in the leaſt to abate of her zeal for the match 
with Lord Fellamar, This zeal was now inflamed. 
by Lady Bellaſton, who had told her the preceding 
evening, that the was well ſatisfied from the con- 
duct of Sophia, and from her carriage to his lord- 
Dip, that all delays would be dangerous, and that 
the only way to ſucceed, was to preſs the match 
torward with ſuch rapidity, that the young lady 
mould have no time to reflect, and be obliged to 
Conſent, while the ſcarce knew what ſhe did. In 
which manner, the ſaid, one half of the marriages 
among people of condition were broupht about. A 


4 Fact very probably true, and to which I ſuppoſe is 
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owing the mutual tenderneſs which afterwards exiſts 
among ſo many happy couples, 

' A nixnT of the ſame kind was piven by the ſame 
lady to Lord Fellamar; and both theſe fo readily 
embraced the advice, that the very next day was, 
at his Jordſhip's.requelt, appointed by Mrs Wetlern 
for a private interview between the young pai ties, 
This was communicated to Sophia by her aunt, and 
inſiſted upon in ſuch high terms, that, after having 
urged every thing ſhe could poſtibly invent againſt 
it, without the leaſt effect, the at latt agree d to 
give the higheſt inftance of complartince which 
any young lady can give, and -conicnted to ice hi- 
lordihip. 

As converſations of this kind afford no great en- 
tertainment, we ſhall be excuſed from reciting. the 
whole that paſt at this interview; in which, after 
his lordſhip had made many declarations of the 
molt pure and ardent paſſion, to the ſilent, bluſhing 
Sophia; the at laſt collected all the ſpirits ſe could 


raiſe, and with a trembling low voice ſaid, * My 


* Lord, you mult be yourſelf conſcious whether your 
« former behaviour to me hath been confiitent with 
the profetiions you now make.“ Is there,” anf{\iver- 
ed he, © no way by which I can atone for madneſs! 
« what 1 did, I am afraid, muſt have too plainly 
convinced you, that the violence of love had de- 


< prived me of my ſenſes.” © Indeed, my Lord,” ſaid 


tte, * it is in your power to pive me a proof of an 
allection which I mach rather with to encourage, 
and to which I ſhould think myſelf more beholder.” 
Name it, Madam,” ſaid my Lord, very warmly .-- 
My Lord,“ fays ſhe, looking down upon her fan, 
tended paſhon of yours hath made ine.“ 
you be 1o cruel to call it pretended ?“ ſays he. 
Yes, my Lord,* anſwered Sophia, all protethion; 
of love to thoſe whom we perſecute, are molt in- 
ſulting preteuces. This purtuit of yours is to me 
a moſt cruel perſecution ; nay, it is taking a moi: 
ungenerous advantage of my unhappy fitnation, 


* 
* 


cuſe me, cries he, of king an uvgenerous 44 
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I know you mult be ſenfible how. uneaſy this pre- 
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Mott lovelv, moſt adorable charmer, do not ac- 
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„vantage, while I have no thoughts but what are 
© directed to your honour and intereſt, and while L 
© have no view, no hope, no ambition, but to throw 
«myſelf, honour, fortune, every thing at your feet.“ 
© My Lord,“ fays the, it is that fortune, and thoſe 
© honours, which give you the advantage of which 
„ complain. Thete are the charms which have ſe- 


duced my relations, but to me they are things 


indiflerent. If your Lord{hip will merit my gra- 


© titade, there is but one way.'——< Pardon me, 


«- divine creature,” ſaid he, *there can be none, All 


©] can do for you is ſo much your due, and will 


gixe me ſo much pleature, that there is uo room 
for your gratitade,' Indeed, my Lord,“ an- 
ſwered he, * you may obtain my gratitude, my 
good opinion, every kind thought and with which 


muſt be caſy to grant my reqguet, Let me be- 


us well as mine, Jentreat this ſuvour: for ture 
you are too noble to have any pleaſure in tor- 
menting an unhappy cicature,. What can your. 
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perſeverance, which, upon my houour, upon my 
ioal, cannot, hall not prevail with me, whatever 


© dilirelles you may. dive me to? Here my lord 


fetched a deep figh, and then faid,—* Is it then, 


dam, that Lam eo uvhaippy to Le the object of 
* your diſlike and ſcorn; or will you pardon me if“ 


I fifpect-there-is ſome other! —ifere hehelitated, 
and Sophia  auſwered with ſome ſpirit, „NM Lord, 
*:] thall not be accountable to you for the reaſons 


© of my conduct. 1] am-obliged to your Lordſhip - 


6 


ior the generous ofler you have made; Jown it is 
& 


beyond either. my. deſerts or expectations; yet I: 
hope, my Lord, you will net Jntiit on my reafous,., 
'when | declare I cannot accept it.“ Lord Fcollamar : 
returned much to this, which we do not pertectly- 
uaderitand, and perhaps it could not all be ſtrictly- 
reconcyied either to {eule or grammar; but he con- 


g 
* 


cluded his ranting ſpeech with ſaying, Tuat- if 


33 
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it is in my power to beitow ; hay, you may obtain. 
them with eaſe; for {ure to a gencrous mind it 


ieech you tien, to ceaic a purfuit in which you 
can never hope any fucceis. lor your own ſale, 


Lardhip propoſe but uncaineſs to yourtelt,, by a- 
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© ſhe had pre-engaged herfelf to any gentleman, 
© however unhappy it would make him, he thong 
© think himielt bound in honour to deſiſt.“ Perhaps 
my lord laid too mach emphaſis on the word gentle. 
man; for we cannot elie well account for the in— 
dignation with which he in{pired Sophia, who, iu 
her antwer, ſeemed greatly to reſent tome atiront 
he had aiv en her. 

War'r ſhe was ſpeaking, with hey voice more 
raiſed than uſual, Mrs Wettern came into the room, 
rhe fire glaring 1 in her cheeks, and the flames b writ. 
ing from her eyes. © lain aſhamed,” la ys mme, wy 

Lord, of the reception which vou have et wit 

1 * your Lordſtip we are all jenfble of hs 
honour done us; and I mult tell von, NES We- 
ſtern, the family expects a different behaviour 
from you.“ Here my lord interpoſed on behalf 
of the young lady, bat to no purpoſe; the aunt 
proceeded till Sophia pulled out her handkerchief, 
threw herfelf into a chair, and burſt into a violeat 
fit of tears. 

Tuk remainder of the conreriation between ſr: 

Weſtern and his lord{hip, till the latter withdrew, 
conſiſted of bitter laumentations on his tide, and on 
hers of the ſtrongeſt atturances that her niece ſhonld 
and would couſent to all he wiſhed, Indeed, my 
Lord,” ſays the, © the girl hath had a fooliſh edu— 
cation, neither adapted to her fortune nor her 
family. Her father, I'm forry to ſay it. is to blame 
for every thing. The girl hath ſilly country 
notions of baſhfulne(s. Nothing elſe, my Lord, 
upon my honour; I am convinced the hath a good 
underſtanding at the bottom, and will be brought 
to reaſon,” 
T#1s laſt ſpeech was made in the abſence of So— 
phia; for he had ſometime before left the room, 
with more appearance of pafſion than ſhe had ever 
ſhewn on any occ ation ; and now his lord(hip, after 
many expret Mon of thanks to Mrs Weitern, many 
ardeat protcilions of paſhon which nothing could 
conquer, and many aſſurances of perieverance, 
which Mrs Weſtern highly e Hy; took luis 
leave for this time. 
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Chap. 8. 


BeroRE we relate what now paſſed between Mrs 
Weitern and Sophia, it may be proper to mention 


an unfortunate accident which had happened, and. 


which had occalioned the return of Mrs Weltern 
with fo much fury, as we have ſeen. 
Tix reader then mult know, that the maid who: 


at. prclent attended on Sophia, was recommended. 


by Lady Bellaſton, with whom the: had lived for 
ſome time, in the capacity of a comb-bruſh ; ſhe was. 
a very tenſible girl, and had received the ſtricteſt. 
inttructions to watch her young lady very carefully. 
Theſe inſtructions, we are forry to ſay, were com- 
municated to her by Mrs Honour, into whoſe tavour 
Lady Beilaſton bad now fo ingratiated herſelf, that 
the violent affection which the good waiting- woman. 
had tormerly borne to Sophia, was entirely oblite- 
rated by that great attachment which the had to 
her new iniltrets, 

Now when Mrs Miller was departed, Betty (for 
that was the name of the pir]) returning to her 
young lady, found her very attentively engaged in 
reading a long letter; and the viable emotions 
which the betraved on that occaſion, might have 
well accounted for ſome ſuſpicions which the girl 
entertained ; but indeed they had yet a ſtronger 
foundation, tor the had overheard the whole {cene 
which paſſed between Sophia and Mrs Miller. 

Mas Weſtern was acquainted with all this matter. 
by Betty, who, after receiving many commendations, 
and ſome rewards for her fidelity, was ordered, that 
1t the woman who brought tle letter, came again, 
e thould introduce her to Mrs Weltern berielf. 

UNiUcxily Mrs Miller returned at the veiy time 
when Sophia was engaged with his lordſläp. Betty, 
according to order, tent her directly to the aunt ; 
who being miſtreſs of ſo many ciremnttances relat- 
ing to what had paſied the day before, calily im- 
poſed upon the poor woman to believe that Sophia 
had communicated the whole affair ; and fo pump- 
ed every thing ont of her which the knew, relating 
to the letter, and relating to Joncs. 


Tals poor creature might indeed be called ſim- 


plicity itſelf. Sue was oue of that order of mortals, 
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who. are apt to believe every thing which is ſaid to 
them ; to whom Nature hath neither indulged the 
oflenſive nor defenſive weapons of deceit, and who 


are conſequently liable to be impofed upon by any 
one, who will only be at the expence of a little 


fallchood for that purpoſe. Mrs Weſtern | 
c 


drained Mrs Miller of all the knew, which indeec 

was but little, but which was ſufficiecut. to make the 
aunt ſuſpect a great deal, diſmiſled her with aflu— 
rances that Sophia would not tte her, that ſhe would 
ſad no anſwer to the letter, nor ever receive an- 
other; nor did ſhe ſaffer her to depart without a 
handtome lecture on the merits of an cthice, to 


which ſhe could afford no better name than that: 


of procureſs. This diſcovery had greatly dis- 
compoſed her temper, when coming into the apart- 


ment next to that in Which the lovers were, the. 


overheard Sepia very warmly preteſting againtt 
is Jordſhip's addreſſes. At which the rage already 


kindled, burſt forth, and ſhe ruſhed in upon her 


Niece in a moſt furious manner, as we have alre: ady 
deſcribed, together with what paſled at that time 
till his lordthip' $ departure. > 

No ſooner was Lord Fellamar gone, than Yrs 
Weſtern returned to Sophia, whom the upbraided in 
che molt bitter terms, for the ill ute ſhe had made 
ot the conſidence repoted in lier; and for her trea- 
chery in converſing with a man with whom ſhe ha 


oflered but the day | before to bind hericif in the mott. 


ſole un oath, never more to have any converiation, 
Sophia protelled ſhe had maintained no ſuch con- 
Vei.ution,, © How, how! Miſs Weltern,” ſaid the 
aunt, will you deny your receiving a letter from 
« him yeſterday | 2? CA letter, Madam ! anſwered 


Sophia, ſomewhat ſurpriſed... © It is not very well. 


«- bred, Miſs,” replies the aunt, to repeat my words, 
* ſay a letter, and inſiſt upon your ſewing it 
me immediately. 1 ſcorn a lie, Madam,” {id 
Sophia; I did receive a letter, but it was without 
© my deſiie, and indeed I may ſay zagainſt my 
© conſent.” © Ihdced, indeed, Mi s, cries the aunt, 

vou ought to be aſhamed of owning you had rc- 
60 . ir at all f. but where.is the letter ?. for 1 will 
6: {es it. 
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To this peremptory demand, Sophia pauſed-fome- 
time before ſhe returned an anfwer; and at laſt- 
only exculed herſelf by declaring ſhe had not the 
letter in her-pocket, which was indeed true ; upoiy 
whieh her aunt loſing all manner of patience, aſked 
her niece this ſhort quettion, whether ſhe would re- 
foive to marry Lord Fellamar or 10? to which ſhe 
received the ſtrongeſt negative. Mrs Weſflern then 
replied with. an oath, or foinething very like one, 
that ſhe would early the- next morning deliver her 
back into her father's hand, 

Sort then began. to reafon with her aunt in 
the following manner: © Why, Madam, mut Lot. 
neceſlity be forced to marry at all? Conſider how: 
crue] you would have thought it in your own caſe, 
and how much kinder your parents were in lea- 
ving you to your liberty, What have I done to 
forteit this liberty? I will never-marry contrary to 
my father's conſent, nor without afking yours :-= 
and when Jaſk thc conteat of either improperly, 
it will be then tine enongh to 1orce tome other 
marriage upon me.“ * Cau i bear to hear this,“ 
ries Mrs Weſtern, „from a girl ho hath now a 
letter from a murderer in her pocket ?* © I hare 
no ſuch letter J promiſe yon,“ aniwered Sophia; 
- and if he be a murderer, he will foon be in no 
condition to give you any further diſturbance,” 
How, Mits Welitern,” ſaid the aunt, © have you the 
allurance to ſpeak of him in this manner, to on 

your afiection for tuch a villain to my face!“ Sure, 
Madam,“ faid Sophia, © you put a very ſtrange 
conſtruction on my. words.” © Indeed, Mis We= 
ſtern,” cries the lady, I (hall not bear this uſage z * 
you have learnt of your father this manner of, 
treating me; he hath taught you to give me the 
lie. He hath totally ruined you by his falſe ſyſtem 
of education; and, pleaſe Heaven, he ſhall have 
the comfort of its fruits: for once more I declare 
to you, that to-morrow morning I will carry yea. 
back. I will withdraw all my forces from the field, 
-aud remain henceforth, like the wiſe king of Prut- 
lia, in a ſtate of perfect neutrality. You are both. 
© t2-wile tg be regulated by my meaturgs ; ſo pres 
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© pare yourſelf, for to-morrow morning you thall 
* evacuate this houſe.” | 

SOPHIA remonſtrated all ſhe could; but her aunt 
was deaf to all ihe ſaid. In this reſolution therefore 
we mult at preſent leave her, as there ſeems to be no 
hopes of bringing her to change it. 


GH A FP. IX. 
What happened to Mr Jones in the priſon. 


R Jones palt above twenty-four melancholy 
hours by himſelf, unlets when relieved by the 
coinpany of Partridye, betore Mr Nightingale re- 
turned: not that this worthy young man had de- 
ſerted or forgot his friend; for indeed he had been 
much the greatelt part of the time employed iu his 
ſervice. 

Hz had heard, upon enquiry, that the only per- 
ſons who had ſeen the beginning of the unfortunate 
reucounter, were a crew belonging to a man of war, 
which then lay at Deptford, To Depttord, there- 


fore, he went in ſearch of this crew, where he was 


informed, that the men he ſonght after were all 
gone aſhore. He then traced them from place to 
place, till at laſt he found two of them drinking to- 
gether with a third perſon, at a hedge-tavern, near 
Alderſgate. 

N1GHTINGALE defired to ſpeak with Jones by 
hinifelf, (for Partridge was in the room when he 
came in). As ſoon as they were alone, Nightingale 

taking Jones by the hand, cried, Come, my brave 
friend, be not too much dejecied at what 1 am go- 
© ing to tell you Jam ſorry I am the meſlenger 
of bad news; but I think it my duty to tell you.” 
I gueſs already what the bad news is,“ cries Jones. 
The poor gentleman then is dead.“ © 1 hope 


oy 


not, anfwered Nightingale. Ie was alive this 
momning; though 1 will not flatter you, I fear, 
from the accounts I could get, that his wound 1s 
mortal. But if the aftair be exactly as you told it, 
your own remorſe would be all you have reaſon 
to appreheud, let what would happen; but for- 
give me, my dear Tom, if Lentreat you to mae 
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the worſt of - your ſtory to your friends. If you 
dilpaiſe any thing to us, you will only be an ene- 
my to yourſelt.' 


Wu reaſon, my dear Jack, have I ever given 


you,” ſaid Jones, © to ſtab me with fo cruel a ſu- 
{picion?* © Have patience,” cries Nightingale, and 
1 will tell you all. After the moſt diligent enquiry 
I could make, I at lait met with two of the fellows 
who were preſent at this unhappy accident, and 
I am ſorry to ſay, they do not relate the {tory ſo 
much in your fayour as you yourſelf have told 
it.“ Why, what do they tay ?' cries Jones, In- 
deed what I am (orry to repeat, as I am atraid of 
the conſequence of it to you. They tay, that they 
were at too great a diitance to overhear any words 
that palled between you; but they both agree that 
the firit blow was given by you.' © Then, upon 
my foul,” anſwered Jones, * they injure me. He 
not only (track me fiiſt, but {truck me without t.. 
leaſt provocation. What thould induce thote vil- 
lains to accuſe me falfely ?? © Nay, that I cannot 
gueſs,“ ſaid Nightingale; © and if you yourſelf, 
and I, who am to heartily your friend, cannot con- 
ceive a reaſon why they ſnould behe you, what 
reaſon will an indifferent court of juſtice be able 
to aftgn why they {honid not believe them? I re- 
peated the queſtion to them ſeveral times, and ſo 
did another gentleman who was preſent, who, I 


believe, is a ica-taring man, and who really acted 


a very friendly part by yon; for he begged them 
often to conſider, that there was the lite of a man 
in the caſe, and aifked them over and over if they 
were certain; to which they both anſwered, that 
they were, and would abide by their evidence up- 


on oath, For Heaven's fake, my dear friend, re- 


collect yourts]t'; for it this ſhould appear to be the 
fact, it will be your buſineſs to think in time of 
making the beſt of your intereſt. I would not 
hock you; but you know, I believe, the ſeverity 
ot the law, whatever verbal provocations may 


* have been given you.” „Alas! my friend,” cries 
Jones, © what intereſt hath ſuch a wretch as 1? Be- 


Aides, do you think 1 would even with to live with 
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the reputation of a murderer? If I had any friends, 
(as, alas! I have none), could 1 have the confidence 
* to folicit them to ſpeak in the behalf of a matt 
< condemned for the blackeſt crime in human na- 
ture? Believe me-Fhave-no*tuch hope; but-I have 
'« fome reliance on a throne ſtill greatly ſuperior , 
« which will, [ am certain, atiord me all the protce— 
tion 1 merit.” 

Hz then concluded with many folemn and vehe- 
meat proteſtations ot the truth of what he had at 
*fir{t alterted. 

Thnx faith of Nightingale was now again ſtag- 

ered, and began to incline to credit his friend, 

when "Mrs Miller appeared, and made a forrowt:;! 
report of the facccis of her embally; which, whey 
* * had heard, he cried out wot neroically, 
Well, my tr lend; Jam now indifterent as to whit 
all happen, at leaſt: with reoard to iny lite; aud 
if it be the will of Heaven timt 1 ſhall male an 
© atonement with that for the blood 4 have ſpilt, 7 
hope the divine Goodnets will one day tutter em,; 
honour to be cleared, and that the words of a dy- 
ing man at Jeaſt will be believed, to tar as to ju. 
itily his character.” 

AVERY monrnful {cenc now pait between the pri- 
ſoner and his friends, at which, as few readets 
would have been pleaſed to be pretent, fo few, I be- 
lieve, will deſire to hear it particularly related. We 
will, therefore, pats on to the entrance of the turn» 
key, who acquainted Jones that there was a lade 
without who defired to peak with him when he 
was at leiſure. | 

JoxEs declared his ſurpriſe at this meſſage. J“ 
mid, he knew no lady in the world whom he could 

© poſſibly expect to ſee there,” However, as he u. 
no reaſon to decline ſeeing any perſon, Mrs Miller 
and Mr Nightingale preſently took their leave, uni 
he gave orders to have the lady admitted. 


« & © 


Ir Jones was ſurpriſed at the news of a viſit from 


a lady, how greatly was he aſtoniſhed when ke au. 
covered this lady to be no other than Mis W ates f 
Tn this aſtonithment then we (hall leave him a ni! 
in order to cure the {arpriic of the-reader, wite wal 
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likewiſe, probably, not a little wonder at the arrival 
of this lady. 

Wuo this Mrs Waters was the reader pretty well 
knows; what ſhe was he mult be perfectly ſatisfied, 
He will therei{ore be pleated to remember, that this 
jady departed from Upton in the fame coach with 
Mr Fitzpatrick and the other Iriſh gentlemen, and 
in their company travelled to Bath. 

Now there was a certain office in the gift of Mr 
Fitzpatrick at that time vacant, namely, that of a 
wife; for the lady who had lately filled that office 
had reſigned, or at leaſt deſerted her duty. Mr Fitz- 
patrick having, therefore, thorougly examined Mrs 
Waters on the road, found her extremely fit for the 
place, which, on her arrival at Bath, he preſently 
conferred upon her, and the, without any ſcruple, 
accepted. As huſband and wife this gentleman and 
lady continued together all the time they ſtayed at 
Bath, and as huſband aud wite they arrived together 
ie town. 

WHETHER Mr Fitzpatrick was ſo wiſe a man as 
not to part with one good thing till he had ſecured 
another, which he had at preſent only a proſpect of 
r2gaiuing ; or whether Mrs Waters had ſo well dif- 
charged her office, that he intended ſtill to retain 
ker as principal, and to make his wife (as is often 
the cate) only her deputy, I will not ſay; but cer- 
uin it is he never mentioned his wife to her, never 
communicated to her the letter given him by Mrs 
Weltern, nor ever once hinted his purpoſe of repot> 
{ſelling his wiſe; much lefs did he ever mention the 
name of jones. For though he intended to fight: 
vith him where-ever he met him, he did not imitate 
thole prudent perſons who think a wife, a mother, 


a lilter, or ſometimes a whole family, the ſafeſt ſe. 


conds on theſe occaſions. The firit account, there- 


fore, which ſhe had of all this, was delivered to her 


from his lips, after he was breaght home from the 


: tavern where his wound had been dreficd, 
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As Mr Fitzpatrick, however, had not the cleareſt 
way of telling a flory at any time, and was now, 
perhaps, a littie more confuſed than utual, it was 


tome time before ſhe diſcovered that the gentlewan 
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who had given him this wound was the very ſame 
perſo hom whom her heart had received a wound, 

which {:0agh not of a mortal kind, was yet fo deep 
that it had left a conſiderable ſear behind it. But 
no ſooner was ſhe acquainted that Mr Jones himſelf 
was the man who had been committed to the Gate- 
houſe for this ſuppoſed murder, than ſhe took the 
firſt opportunity of committing Mr Fitzpatrick to 
the care of his nurſe, and haitencd away to vifſit the 
conqueror. 

Suk now entered the room with an air of gaiety, 
lich received an immediate check from the me- 
lancholy aſpect of poor Jones, who ſtarted and blel- 
4ed himſelf when he ſaw her. Upon which {Le laid, 
* Nay, I do not wonder at your turprife ; ] belicve 
vou did not expect to fee me; for few gentlemen 

are troubled here with viſits from any lady, unless 
a wife. You ſee the power you have over me, Mr 
Jones. Indeed, I little thought, when we parted 
at Upton, that our next meeting would have been 
in ſuch a place.“ Indeed, M. adam,” ſays Joues, 
I muſt look upon this vitit as kind; few will fol- 
low the mitcrable, efpecially to fuch diſinal habi- 
tations.* ] proteſt, Mr Jones,” fays ſhe, © I can 
hardly perſuade myſelf you are the fame agree- * 
able fellow I faw at Upton, Why, your face is 
more miſerable than any dungeon in the univerſe, 
What can be the matter with you ?* „ thought, 
Madam,“ ſaid Jones, © as you knew of my being 
© here, you knew the unhappy reaſon.” * Pugh, 
41avs the, * you have pinked a man in a due), that's 
all. Jones expreſſed ſome indignation at this le- 
vity, and tpoke with the utmoſt contrition for what 
had happened. To which ſhe anſwered, * Well then, 
Sir, it you take it {fo nmch to heart, 1 will relieve 
« you; the gentleman 1 15 not dead ; and, I am pretty 
confident, is in no danger of dying. The ſurgeon 
indeed who firſt drefled him was a young fellow, 
and ſeemed deſirous of repreſenting his cate to be 
as bad as poſhble, that he might have the more 
bonour from curing him ; but the king's {urgeun 
bath ſeen him lince, and fiys, unleſs from a fever, 
of which there are at preſent. no ivmptoms, he ap- 
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« prehends not the leaſt danger of life“ Jones 
ſhewed great ſatisfaction in his conntenance,gt this 
report ; upon which the aflirmed the trath ot it, add- 
ing, By the molt extraordinary accident in the 
world I lodge at the ſame houſe, and have ſeen 
« the gentleman ; and I promiſe you he doth you 
« juſtice, and ſays, whatever be the conſequence, 
that he was entirely the aggreſſor, and that you 
« was not in the leaſt to blame.” 

Jo xs expreſſed the utmoſt ſatisſaction at the 
account which Mrs Waters brought him. He then 
informed her of wany things which ſhe well knew 
before, as who Mr Fitzpatrick was, the occaſion of 
his reſentment, &c, He likewiſe told her ſeveral 
facts of which the was ignorant, as the adventure of 
the muff, and other particulars, concealing only the 
name of Sophia. He then lamented the tollies and 
vices of which he had been guilty ; every one of 
which, he faid, had been attended with ſuch ill 
coniequences, that he ſhould be unpardonable if he 
did not take warning, and quit thoſe vicious courtes 
for the future. He laſtly concluded with afluring 


her of his reſolation to ſin no more, lelt a worte 
tuing ſhould happen to him. 


a 


Mas Waters with great pleaſuntry ridiculed all 
this, as the effects of low ſpirits and coutinement. 
She repeated ſome witticiſins about the devil when. 
he was ſick, and told him, She donbted not but 
ſhortly to {ce him at liberty, and as lively a fellow 
as ever; and then,” ſays the, I don't queſtion but 


* your conſcience will be ſafely delivered of all theſe 


© qualms that it is now fo lick in breeding.” 

Maxy more things of this kind ſhe uttered, ſome 
of which it would do her no great honour, in the 
opinion of tome readers, to remember ; nor are we 
quite certain but that the anſwers made by Jones 
would be treated with ridicule by others. We ſhall 
therefore ſuppreſs the reſt of this converiation, and 
ouly obterve, that it ended at laſt with perfect in- 
nocence, and much more to the fatisfuscion of Jones 
than of the lady : for the former was greatly trant- 
ported with the news ſhe had brought him; but the 
latter was not altogether ſo pleaſed with the peni- 
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tential behaviour of a man whom ſhe had at her 
firſt interview conceived a very different opinion ot 
from what ſhe now entertained of him. 

Trvs the melancholy occafioned by the report of 
Mr Nightingale was pretty well effaced; but tlie 
dejection into which Mrs Miller had thrown him 
{till continued. The account ſhe gave, fo well ta}. 
lied with the words of Sophia herſelf in her letter, 
that he made not the leait doubt but that ſhe had 
diſcloſed his letter to her aunt, and had taken a fix- 
ed reſolution to abandon him. The torments this 
thought gave him, were to be equalled only by a 
piece of news which fortune yet had in ſtore for 
him, and which we thall communicate in the ſecond 


chapter of the enſuing book. 
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Containing about ſix days. 


c H A P, - 
A farewell to the reader. 


* 


of our long journey. As we have, therefore, 

travelled together through io many pages, 
let us behave to one another like fellow-travellers 
in a {tage-coach, who have palled ſeveral days in 
the company of each ot her; and who, notwithitand- 
ing any bickerings or little auimoſities which may 
have occurred on the road, penerally make all up 
at lajt, aud mount, for the Lai time, into their ve— 
hicle with cliearfulneis and good- humour; fince af- 


ter this one ſtage, it may potlibly happen to us, as 
it commonly happeus to them, never to meet wor Es 
As l have here taken up this ſimile, give me leave 


to carry it a little farther, L intend then, in th1s laſt 
book, to imitate the good compan y.1 have mention- 
ed in their laſt journey. Now, it is well known, 


that all jokes and raillery are at this time laid aſide; 


whatever characters any of the pa Fan have for 
the jeſt-ſake perſonated on the road, are now 


thrown off, and the converſation 15 ulually Plein 


and ſerious. 
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Iv the ſame manner, if J have now and then, in 
the courſe of this work, indulged any pleaſantry 
for thy entertainment, I ſhall here lay it down. The 
variety of matter, indeed, which I ſhall be obliged 
to cram into this book, will afford no room for any 
of thoſe hud*crons obſervations which 1 have elſe. 
where made, and which may ſometimes, perhaps, 
have prevented thee from taking a nap when it was 
beginning to ſteal upon thee. In this laſt book thoy 
wilt find nothing Gs at moſt very little) of that 
nature. All will be plain narrative only; and, in. 
deed, when thou haſt peruſed the many great events 
which this book will produce, thou wilt think the 
number of pages contained in it, {carce ſufficient to 
tell the ſtory. | 

AxD now, my friend, I take this opportunity (as 
I ſlrall have no other) of heartily wiſhing thee well, 
If I have been an entertainiug companion to thee, 
I] promiſe thee it is what I have delired, It in any 
thing I have oltended, it was really without any in— 
tention. Some things perhaps here {uid may have 
Hit thee or thy friends; but J do molt folemnI]v de- 
clare they were not pointed at thee or them. I que- 
ſtion not but thou haſt been told, among other ſto— 


ries of me, that thou walt to travel with a very icui- 
rilous fellow: but whoever told thee ſo, did me an 


injury. No man deteſts and deſpiſes ſcurrility more 
than myſelf; nor hath any man more reafon ; for 
none hath ever been treated with more : and what 
is a very ſevere fate, I have had tore of the abuſwe 
writings of thoſe very men fathered npon me, who 
in other of their works have abuſed me theimiclves 
with the utmoſt virulence. 

ALL theſe works, however, F am well convinced, 
will be dead long before this page will otter itſelf 
to thy peruſal: for however fhort the period may 
be of my own performances, they will moſt proba- 
bly outlive their own infirm author, and the weak: 
ly productions of his abuſive cctemporarics, 
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terrupted voice he laid, 
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HA . . 
Containing a very tragical incident. 


HILE Jones was employed in thoſe unplea- 
(ant meditations, with Which we left him tor- 

menting himſelf, Partridge came ſtumbling into the 
room with his face paler than afhes, his eyes fixed 
in his head, his hair ſtanding an eiſd, and eyery 
limb trembling. In ſhort, he looked as he would 
have done had he ſeen a ſpectre, or had he indeed 
been a ſpectre himſelf. = 

joxts, who was little ſubject to fear, could not 
avoid being ſomewhat ſhocked at this tudden ap- 
pearance, He did indeed himielt change colour, 
and his voice a little faultered, while he aſked him 
what was the matter. 
© I nope, Sir, ſaid Partridge, you will not be 
angry with me. Indeed 1 did not liſten, but I was 
obliged to ſtay in the outward room. I] am fure I 
with I had been a hundred miles oti, rather than 
have heard what I have heard,” © Why, what is 
the matter ?” ſaid Jones. The matter, dir? O 
good Heaven! auſwered Partridge, © was that wo- 
man who is Juſt gone out, the woman who was 
with you at Upton ?' © She was, Partridge,” cries 
Jones. * And did you really, Sir, go to bed with 
that woman ?” tfaid he trembling.—“ 1 am airaid 
* what pafled between us is no iccict,' taid Jones, 
© Nay, but pray, Sir, for Heaven's jake, Sir, an- 
ter me,” cries Partridge. * You know I div,” cries 
Jones. © Why then the Lord have wercy uppen 
* your ſoul, and forgive you, cries PartiiGgpe; but 
* as ſure as ] ſtand here alive, you have becnh a- bed 
* with your own mother,” | | 

Uros thete words, Jones became in a momgnt'a 
greater picture of horror than Partridge himielf, 


fl! ©. Wy JE 


He was indeed, fer fome time, {ireckgtumb with 


amazement, and both fioed ftartpg witldiy-at cath 
other. At laſt his words found way, aud in an in» 
gh © How-! how ! What's 

this you tell me:?“ © Nay, Sir,“ cries Partridge, 1 
have not breath enough to tell you uo but 
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what I have Cid is moſt certainly true. That 
woman who now went out is your own mother, 
How unlacky was it for you, Sir, that I did not 
happen to ſee her at that time, to have prevented 
it! Sure the devil himſelf muſt have contrived to 
bring about this wickedneis,” 

© SuREg,*' cries Jones, „Fortune will never have 
done with me, till ſhe hath driven me to diltrac- 
tion, But why do I blame Fortune? Jam mylelf 
the cauſe of all my miſery. All the dreadful miſ- 
chiefs which have befallen me, are the conſequen- 
ces only of my own folly and vice. What thou 
haſt told me, Partridge, hath alinott deprived me 
of my ſenies. And was Mrs Waters then—But 
why do I atk? for thon muſt certainly know her, 
If thou haſt any atlection for me; nay, if thou 
haſt any pity, let me belcech thee to fetch this 
miſerable woman back again to me. O good Hea- 
vens! Inceſt—with a mother! To what am I rc- 
{erved ?* He then feil into the molt violent and 
frantic agonies of grief and deſpair, in which Par- 
tridge declared he would not leave him: but at laft 
haring vented the firſt torrent of paſſion, he came 
a little to himicit; and then, having acquainted 
Purtridge that he would find this wretched woman 
in the tame houſe where the wounded gentleman 
was lodged, he diipatched him in queſt of her. 

Iz the reader will pleaſe to retreth his memory, 
by turning to the {cene at Upton in the ninth book, 
He will be apt to admire the many ſtrange accidents 
which unfortunately prevented any interview bc- 
tween Partridge and Mrs Waters, when ſhe ſpent a 
whole day there with M- Joncs. Inſtances of this 
kind we may frequently yhterve in life, where the 

reateſl events are produced by a nice train of liitle 
circumſtances; and more than one example &f this 
may be diſcovered by the accurate eye, iu this our 
hiſtory. 

AFTER a fruitleſs ſearch of two or three hou:s, 
Partridge returned back to his maſter, without ha- 
ving ſeen Mrs Waters. Jones, who was in a Rate of 
deſperation at this delay, was almoſt raving mad 
when he brought him this account, He was not lop 2 
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however in this condition, before he received the 
following letter. 


SIX, 
(Ixck I leſt you, I have ſeen a gentleman, frora 
c whom I have learnt ſomething concerning 
« yon, which greatly ſurpriſes aud affects me ; but 


© as I have not at preſent leiſure to communicate a 
matter of ſuch high importance, you mult ſuſpend 

our curiolity till our next meeting, which ſhall 
be the firſt moment I am able to fee you, O Mr 
Jones, little did 1 think, when I paſled that happy 
day at Upton, the reflection upon which is like to 
embitter all my future life, who it was to whom 1 
owed ſuch perfect happineſs. Believe me to be 
ever ſincerely your untortunate, 


„ T TS IT You Th 


© J. WATERS. 


P. S. I would have yon comfort yourſelf as much 
as poſſible; for Mr Fitzpatrick is in no manner of 
danger; ſo that, whatever other grievous crimes 
you may have to repent of, the guilt of blood is 
not among the number.” 


JoxEs having received the letter, let it drop, (for 
he was unable to hold it, and indeed had ſcarce the 
uſe of any one of his taculties). Partridge took it 
up, and, having received conſent by ſilence, read it 
likewiſe ; nor had it upon him a leſs ſenſible effeck. 


«a «a «a 


The pencil, and not the pen, ſhould deſcribe the 


horrors which appeared in both their countenances. 
While they both remained ſpeechleſs, the turnkey 
entered the room, and, without taking any notice 
of what ſufficiently diſcovered itſelf in the faces of 
them both, acquainted Jones that a man without 
deſired to ſpeak with him. This perſon was preſent- 
ly introduced, and was no other than Black George. 

As ſights of horror were not ſo uſual to George as 


they were to the turukey, he inſtantly ſaw the great 


diſorder which appeared in the ſace of Jones, This 
he imputed to the accident that had happened, 
which was reported in the very worſt light in Mr 
Weltern's famil y ; he concluded therefore that the 
gentleman was dead, and tht Mr Jones was in a tair 
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way of coming to a thameful end. A thought which 
gave him much uneaſineſs; for George was of a 
compaſſionate diſpoſition, and, notwithſtanding a 
ſnall breach of friendſhip, which he had bee: ©: er- 
tempted to commit, was, in the main, not inſenſible 


of the obligations he had formerly received from 


Mr Jones. 

Tux poor fellow therefore fcarce refrained from 
a tear at the preſent ſiglit. He told Jones he was 
heartily ſorry for his misfortunes, and begged him 
to couſider, it he could be of any manner of tervice, 
© Perhaps, Sir,“ ſaid he, you may want a little 
© matter of money upon this occaſion ; if you do, 
Sir, what little I have is heartily at your ſervice. 

Jones ſhook him very heartily by the hand, and 
gave him many thanks for the kind ofter he had 


made; but anſwered, He had ot the leaſt want of 


that kind. Upon which George began to preſs his 


ſervices more eagerly than before. Jones again 


thanked him, with aſſurances that he wanted no- 
thing which was in the power of any man living to 
give, © Come, come, ny good mater,“ anſwered 
George, * do not take the matter ſo much to heart. 
Things may end better than you imagine; to be 


© ſare you an't the firſt gentleman who hath killed 


© a man, and yet come off.“ Lou are wide of the 
matter, George,“ ſaid Partridge, © the gentleman 
is not dead, nor like to die. Don't diſturb oy 


ter in which it is not in your power to do hin an” 
good.“ Lou don't know what I may be able to 
do, Mr Partridge,” anſwered George; if bis con- 
cern is about my young lady, I have ſome news to 
tell my maiter.,'—* What do you ſay, Mr George! 
cried Jones: © Hath any thing lately happened in 
which my Sophia is concerned? My Sophia! how 
« dares ſuch a wretch as I mention her fo profane. 
4 ly.? © I hope the will be yours yet,” anſwered 
George. * Why, yes, Sir, I have ſomething to 
© tell you about her. Madam Weſtern hath jult 
© brought Madam Sophia home, and there hath been 
a terrible to do. I could not poſlibly learn the ve- 
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« ry right of it; but wy maſter he hath been in a 1 


maſter at preſent, for he is troubled about a mat 
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< yaſt big paſſion, and fo was Madam Weſtern, and 
I heard her fay, as ſhe went out of doors into her 
chair, that ſhe would never ſet her foot in maſter's 
« houſe again. I don't know what's the matter, not 
« ], but every thing; was very quiet when 1 came 
out; but Robin, who waited at ſupper, ſaid he had 
« never ſeen the Squire tor a long while in ſuch 
good humour with young Madam; that he killed 
hier ſeveral times, and {wore ſhe ſhould be her own 
© miſtreſs, and he never would think of confining 
© her any more. I thought this news would pleate 
vou, and ſo I flipped out, though it was fo late, 
to informa you of it.” Mr Jones aflured George that 
it did greatly pleate him; for though he ſhould ne- 
ver more preſume to lift his eyes towards that in- 
comparable creature, nothing could ſo much rcleve 
his miſery as the ſatisfaction he ſi:ould always have, 
in hearing of her welfare. 

THe reſt of the converſation which paſled at the 
viſit is not important enongh to be here related, 
The reader will therefore forgive us this abrupt 
breaking off, and be pleaſed to hear how this great 
goocl-will of the Squire towards his daughter was 
brouglit about. 

Mus Weſtern, on her firſt arrival at her brother's 
lodging, began to ſet forth the great honours and 
advantages which would accrue to the family by the 
match with Lord Fellamar, which her niece had ab- 
ſolutely refuſed ; in which refuſal, when the Squire 
took the part of his daughter, ſhe tell immediately 
into the moſt violent paſhon, and to irritated and 
provoked the Squire, that neither his patience nor 
his pradence could bear it any longer; upon which 
there enſued between them both ſo warm a bout at 
altercation, that perhaps the regions of Billingſgate 
never equalled it. In the heat of this ſcolding Mis 
Weſtern departed, and had conſequently no leiſure 
to acquaint her brother with the letter which Sophia 
received, which might have poffibly produced 1.1 
ects; but to ſay truth, I believe it never once oc- 
currcd to het memory at this time. | 
Warn olrs Weſtern was gone, Sophia, who had 
veen hitherto ſilent, as well indeed from neceſſity 
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as inclination, began to return the compliment 
which her father had made her, in taking her part 
againſt her aunt, by takiug his likewiſe againſt the 
lady. This was tlie firſt time of her ſo doing, and 
it was in the higlreſt degree acceptable to the Squire, 
Again he remembered that Mr Allworthy had infiſt- 

ed on an entire rehinquiſhment of all violent means; 


- and indeed, as he made no doubt but that Jones 


would be hanged, he did not in the leaſt (queſtion 
ſucceeding with his daughter by fair means: he 


now therefore once more gave a looſe to his na- 


tural fondneſs for her, which had ſuch an effect on 
the dutiful, grateful, tender and atleftionate heart 
of Sophia, 0 at had her honour given to Jones, 
and e elſe perhaps in which he was con— 
cerned, been removed, I much doubt whether ſhe 
would not have ſacrificed herſelf to a man ſhe did 
not like, to have obliged her father. She promiſed 
kim the would make it the whole baſineſs of her 
life to oblige him, and would never marry any man 
againſt his conſent ; which brought the old man ſo 
near to his higheſt happiueſs, that he was reſolved 
to take the other ſup, and went to bed completely 
drunk. 
F 


Allworthy viſits o/d Nightingale; with a range diſco- 
very that he made on that occaſion. 


HE morning after theſe things had happened, 

Mr Allworthy went, according te his prom: ie, 
to viſit old Nightingale, with whom his authority 
was ſo great, that after having ſat with him thrice 
kours, he at laſt prevailed with him to content to 
ſee his ſon. 

HERE an accident i:appened of a very extraosdi- 
rary kind; one indeed of thoſe ſtrange chances, 
whence very good aud grave men have concluded 
that Providence often interpoſes in the diſcovery of 
the molt ſecret villainy, in order to caution men 
trom quitting the paths of honeſty, however warily 
they tread in thoſe of vice. 

Mz All worthy, at his entrance into Mr Nightiy- 
gale's, ſaw Black George; he took no notice of him, 
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nor did Black George imagine he had perceived 


him. i 

HowEveR, when their converſation on the prin- 
cipal point was over, Allworthy aſked Nightingale 
whether he knew one George Seagrim, and upon 


what buſineſs he came to his houle, © Yes,” anſwer- 


ed Nightingale, I know him very well, and a moſt 
© extraordinary fellow he is, who, in theie days, 
© hath been able to hoard up 5001. from renting a 
very ſmall eſtate of zo l. a year.“ And is this 
the ſtory which he hath told you ?? cries Allwor— 
thy. © Nay, it is true, I promile you,' ſaid Nightin- 
gale, © for I have the money now in my own hands, 
in five bank bills, which I am to lay out either in a 
mortgage, or in ſome purchaſe in the North of 
© England.” The bauk-bilis were no ſooner pro- 
duced at Allworthy's deſire, than he bleſled himſelf 
at the ſtrangeneſs of the diſcovery, He preſently 
told Mr Nightingale, that theſe bauk-bills were for- 
merly his, and then acquainted him with the whole 
aifair, As there are no men who complain more of 
the frauds of buſineſs than highwaymen, gameſters, 
aud other thieves of that kind; ſo there are none 
who ſo bitterly exclaim againſt the frauds of game- 
iters, Cc. as uſurers, brokers, and other thieves of 
this kind; whether it be that the one way of cheat- 
ing is a diſceuntenance or reflection upon the other, 
or that money, which is the common miſtreſs of all 
cheats, makes them regard each other in the light 
of rivals; but Nightingale no ſooner heard the ſto- 
ry, than he exclaimed againſt the fellow in terms 
much ſeverer than the juſtice and honeſty of All- 
worthy had beſtowed on him. 

ALLWORTHY dehred Nightingale to retain both 
the money and the ſecret till he ſhould hear farther 
from him; and if he ſhould in the mean time ſes 
the fellow, that he would not take the leaſt notice 
to him of the diſcovery which he had made. He 
then returned to his lodgings, where he found Mrs 
Miller in a very dejected condition, on account of 
the information ſhe had received from her ſon-in- 
law. Mr Allworthy, with great chearfulneſs, told 


her that he had much good news to communicate: 
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and with little further preface, acquainted her, that 
he had brought Mr Nightingale to conſent to ſee his 
ſon, and did not the Jeaſt doubt to effect a perfect 
reconcHiation between them; though he found the 
father more ſoured by another accident of the ſame 
kind, which had happened in the family. He then 
mentioned the running away of the uncle's daugh- 
ter, which he had been told by the old gentlemay, 
and which Mrs Miller, and her ſon-in-law, did not 
yet know. 

THe reader may ſuppoſe Mrs Miller received this 
account with great tliankfulneſs, and no leſs plea- 
ſure; but ſo uncommon was her friendſhip to Jones, 
that Ll am not certain whether the uneaſineſs ſhe (ut. 
fered tor his ſake, did not overbalance her ſatistac- 
tion at hearing a piece of news tending ſo mach to 
the happineſs of her own family; nor whether cveu 
this very news, as it reminded her of the obligaticns 
ſhe had to Jones, did not hurt as well as pleatc her; 
when her grateful heart ſaid to her, © Wlile ray own 
„family is happy, how miterable45 the poor crea- 
ture, to whoſe generoſity we owe the beginning 
of all this happineſs!” So : 

ALLWORTHY having left her a little while to chew 
the cud (it I may ule that expreſlion) on thele firit 
tidings, told her, he had ſtill ſomething more to im- 
part, which, he believed, would give her pleaſurc. 
© I think,” {aid he, © I have diicovered a pretty conli- 
© derable treaſure belonging to the young gentle» 
© man, your friend; but, perhaps, indeed, his pre- 
© ſent fituation-may be ſuch that it will be of no ſer- 


« vice to him.“ The latter part of the ſpeech gave 


Mrs Miller to underſtand who was meant, and ſhe 
anſwered with a figh, © I hope not, Sir.” © I hope ſo 


© too,” cries Allworthy, with all my heart; but 


my nephew told me this morning, he had heard 
ga very bad account of the affair.“ Good Hea- 


ven! Sir,“ ſaid ſhe—Well, I muſt not ſpeak, and 


Syet it is certainly very hard to be obliged:tg hold 
« ? hk 1 4 < MadaW,” ſaid 
one s tongue When one NCATS ada, 1a 


Allworthy, you may ſay whatever you ples E, you 6 
« know me too well to think I have a prejudice | 2 
© againſt any one; and as for that young man, 1 
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« aſſure you I ſhould be heartily pleaſed to find he 
could acquit himfelf of every thing, and particu- 
« larly of this {ad affair. You can teſtify the atlee- 
tion I have formerly borne him. The world, I 


« know, cenfured me tor loving him ſo much. I did 


not withdraw that aflection from him without 
thinking L had the juſteſt cauſe, Believe me, Mrs 
Miller, I ſhould be glad ro find I have been milta- 
© ken.” Mrs Miller was going eagerly to reply, when 
a ſervant acquainted her, that a gentleman without 
deſired to ſpeak with her immediately. Allworthy 
then enquired for his nephew, and was told, that he 
had been for ſome time in his room with the gentle- 
man who uſed to come to him, and whom Mr All- 
worthy gueſhing rightly to be Mr Dowling, he de- 
fired preſently to ſpeak with him. | 
Wurd Dowling attended, Allworthy put the caſe 
of the bank-notes to him, without mentioning any 
name, and aſked in what manner ſuch a perſon 
might be punithed. To which Dowling anſwered, 
he thought he might be indicted on the Black Act; 
but ſaid, as it was a matter of ſome nicety, it would 
be proper to go to council. He ſaid he was to at- 
tend coancil preſently upon an aflair of Mr We- 
{tern's, and it Mr Allworthy pleated, he would lay 
the caſe before them. This was agreed to; and 
then Mrs Miller opening the door, cried, © I afk par- 
* don, I did not know you had company ;* but Mr 
Allworthy deſired her to come in, fiying, he had 
tinithed his buſinefs. Upon which Mr Dowling with- 
drew, and Mrs Miller introduced Mr Nightingale 
the younger, to return thanks for the great kindneſs 
done him by Allworthy ; but ſhe had ſcarce patience 
to let: the young gentleman finiſh his ſpeech before 
ihe interrupted him, ſaying, © O Sir, Mr Nightingale 
* brings great news about poor Mr Jones; he hatlr 
been to ſee the wounded gentleman, who is out of 
* all danger of death, aud what is more, declares 
* he fell upon poor Mr Jones himſelf, and beat him. 


© Lam fare, Sir, you would not have Mr Jones be a 


* coward, If] was a man myſelf, I am ture if any 

© man s to rike die, I ſhould draw my (word. 
© Do pray, my dear, tell Nr Allworthy, tell yim alt 
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« yourſelf,” Nightingale then confirmed what Mrs 
Miller had ſaid, and concluded with many hand: 
ſome things of Jones, who was, he ſaid, one of the 
beſt-natured fellows in the world, and not in the 
leaſt inclined to be quarrelſome. Here Nightingale 
was going to ceaſe, when Mrs Miller again begged 
him to relate all the many dutifal expreflion3 he had 
heard him make ule of towards Mr Allworthy. © To 
* fay the utmoſt good of Mr Allworthy,” cries Nigh. 
tingale, „is doing no more than ftrict juſtice, and 
can have no merit in it; but indeed muſt ſay, 
no man can be more ſeuſible of the obligations he 
hath to ſo good a man than is poor Jones. Indeed, 
Sir, I ain convinced the weight of your difpleaſur: 
is the heavieſt burden he lyes undes. He hath often 
lamented it to me, and hath as often proteſted in 
the mo{t ſolemn manner he hath never been inten- 
tionally guilty of, any offence towards you; nay, 
he hath fworn be would rather die a thouſand 
deaths than he would have his conſcience upbraid 
him with one diſreſpectful, ungrateful, or unduti— 
ful thought towards yon. But I aſk pardon, Sir, 
I am afraid I prefume to intermeddle too far in ſo 
tender a point.” * You have ſpoke no more than 


Mr Nightingale,” antwered Allworthy, © I applaud 
your generous friendſhip, and 1 with he may me- 
rit it of yon, I confeſs Jam glad to hear the re- 
port you bring from this unfortunate gentleman ; 
and it that matter ſhould turn out to be as you re- 
preſent it, (and indeed 1 doubt nothing of what 
you ſay), I may, perhaps, in time, be brought to 
think better than lately 1 have of this young man: 
for this good gentlewoman here, Hay, all who 
know me, can wine that I loved him as dearly 
as if he had been my own fon. Indeed I have 
conſidered him as a child ſent by fortune to my 
care. I ſtill remember the innocent, the he]pleis 
fituation in which J found him. | feel the tender 
preſſure of his little hands at this moment. 
He was my darling, indeed he was.“ At Which 


words he ceaſed, and the tea:5 ſtood in lis eyes. 


As the anſwer which Mrs Miller made may lead 


what a Chriſtian ought,” cries Mrs Miller, © Indeed, 


RR a apart} a5). 
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A 

; us into freſh matters, we will here ſtop to account 
. for the vilible alteration in Mr Allworthy's mind, 
; and the abatement of his anger to Jones. Revolu- 
4 tions oi this kind, it is true, ” frequently occur in 
£ hiſtories and dramatic writers, for no other reaſon 
: than becauſe the hiſtory or play draws to a conclu- 
a ſion, and are juſtified by authority of authors; yet 


though we inſiſt upon as much authority as any au- 
thor whatever, we ſhall uſe this power very ſparing- 
7 le, and never but when we are driven to it by ne- 
4 = 


60 
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| * ecility, which we do not at. preſent foreſee will hap- 
| 4 pen in this work. 
p » Puls alteration, then, in the mind of Mr Allwor- 
'2 BY thy, was occaltoned by a letter he had juſt received* 
bs [ from Mr Square, and which we ſhall give the reader 
il in the beginning of the next chapter, 
*Y „ H A „ . 
r $% Containing two letters in very different ſyles. 
nm 
1- | | My worthy friend, 
10 © T InrFormED you iu my laſt, that I was forbidden: 
y © | the uſe of the waters, «5 they were found Ly $, 
Fi experience rather to increaſe than leſſen the ſymp=- 
> 4 * toras of my dittemper. 1 muſt now acquaiut you. 
id > * with a piece of news, which, I believe, will afflict 
8 w friends more than it hath afflicted me. Dr 
5 10 Harrington and Dr Brèsſter have informed me, 
45 5 * that there is no nopes of 1 LECOVETY, | 
- „ * | nave ſomewhere read, that the great uſe of 
= > © philoſophy is to learn to die. I will not therefore 
_ : „ far dilprace 1aine, as to ſhew any ſurpriſe at. 
* 2» * receiving a leſlon which I maſt be thought to have 
1; 8 = © lo long ſtudied, Yet, to ſa | the truth, one page 
RAE ? * of the Golpel teaches this leſſon better than ail 
ay the volumes of ancicut or modern philoſophers, 
es * 'The aſſurance it gives us of another life is a much 
er © ſtronger ſupport to a good mind, than all the 


> © conlolations that are drawn from the neceflity of 
a 7 nature, the emptineſs or ſatiety of our enjoyments 
= © here, or any other topic of thoſe declamations 
a4 3 which are ſometiwes i of arming our minds. 
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with a {ſtubborn patience in bearing the thought: 
of death; but never of raiſing them to a real con- 
tempt of it, and much leſs ot making us think it 
is a real good. I would not here be underſtood te 
throw the horrid cenſure of atheiſm, or even the 
abſolute denial of immortality, on all who ar: 
called philoſophers. Many of that ſect, as well an- 
tient as modern, have, from the light of reaſon, 
diſcovered ſome hopes of a future ſtate ; but, in 
reality, that light was fo faint and glimmering, 
and the hopes were ſo uncertain and precarious, 
that it may be juitly doubted on which ſide their 
belief turned. Plato himſelf concludes his Plizzdon 
with declaring, that his beſt arguments amount 
only to raile a probability ; and Cicero himſelf 
ſeems rather to profeſs an inclination to believe, 
than any actual belief in the doctrines of immor— 
tality. As to myſelt, to be very ſincere with you, 
I never was much in earneſt in this faith, till! 
was in earneſt a Chriſtian. 

© You will perhaps wonder at the latter exprel- 
ſion; but 1 aflure you it hath not been till very 
lately that I could, with truth, call myſelf 10. 
The pride of philoſophy had intoxicated my rea- 
ſon, and the ſublimeſt of all wiſdom appeared to 


me, as it did to the Greeks of old, to be fooliſh- 


nels, God hath however bcen fo gracious to thew 
me my error in time, and to bring me into tic 
way of truth, before I ſunk into utter durknct: 
for ever, | h 

« I r1xnD myſelf beginning to grow weak, I ſhall 
therefore haſten to the main purpoſe of this 
letter. | | 

« Waen I reflect on the actions of my pa! life, 
I know of nothing which fits heavier upon my 
conſeience, than the injuſtice I have been guy 
of to that poor wretch your adopted fon, | have 
indeed not only connived at the villainy of other, 
but been myſelf active in injuſtice towards bim, 
Believe me, my dear friend, when I tell you on 
the word of a dying man, he hath been bately in 
tire, As to the principal fact, upon the en ih- 


« preicutation of which you diicarded him; 1 f. 
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© lemnly aſſure you he is innocent. When yon lay 
upon your ſuppoſed death-bed, he was the only 
« perſon in the houſe who teſtified any real con- 
© cern;; and what happened afterwards arole from 
© the wildneis of his joy on your recovery; and, I 
am forry to ſay it, trom the baſeneſs of another 
© perſon (but it is my deſire to juſtify the innocent, 

© and to accule none.) Believe me, my friend, this 
« young man hath the nobleſt yenerofity of heart, 

© the mott perfect capacity for triend{hip, the high- 

« elt integrity, and indeed every virtue which can 
© enoble a man. He hath ſome faults, but among 
them is not to be numbered the leaft want of 
duty or gratitude towards you. On the contrary, 
© I am ſatisfied, when you difmiſled him from your 
© honſe, his heart bled for yon more than for himtelt; 
© WoRLDLY motives were the wicked and bate 
reaſons of my concealing this from you to long; 
to reveal it now, I can have no inducement but 
the deſire of ſerving the cauſe of truth, of doing 
right to the innocent, and of making all the amends 
in my power for a paſt oflezce. 1 hope this dech}a- 
gration therefore will have the eftect deſired, aud 
« will reſtore this deſerving young man to your fa- 
« vonr; the hearing of which, while 1 am yet alive, 
« will afford the utmoſt conſolation to, 


„In 
© Your molt obliged, | 
«© Obedicnt humble ſervant, 
* * * 
, * THOMAS SQUARE. 


| | | 6x ab 
Tux reader will, after this, ſcarce wonder at the 


revolution fo viſibly appearing in Mr Aworthy, 
notwithſtanding he reccived from Mr Thwackum, 
by the ſame pott, another letter of a very different 


kind, which we ſhall here add, as it may poſſibly, be 
the laſt time we ſhall have occaſion to mention the 


name of that gentleman. 


(SIX, Al „ 


: ] AM not at all ſurpriſed at hearing from your 
* * worthy nepliew a tretb inſtance of the villainy 
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of Mr Square the Atheiſt's young pupil. I mall 
not wonder at any murders he may commit; and 
heartily pray that your own blood may not teal 
up his final commitment to the place of wailing 
and guathing of teeth. 

* Thouga you cannot want ſufficient calls to 
repentance for the many unwarrantable weaknelies 
exemplified in your behaviour to this wretch, fo 
much to the prejudice of your own lawſni family, 
and of your character; I fay, though theſe may, 
ſufficiently be Suppoſed to prick and goad your 
conicience at this ſeaſon; I thoald yet bo wanting 
to my duty, if I ſpared to give you ſome admon- 
tion in order to bring you to a due ſeuſe or vour 
errors. I theretore pray you ſeriouſly to conſig-r 
the judgment which 15 likely to overtake t'.is 
wicked villain; and let it ſerve at leaſt as a war ning 
to you, that you may not tor the tuture deſpitc 


the advice of one who is ſo indefatigable f in his 


A for your wellare. 

Hap not my hand been with held from due 
correction, I had ſcourged much of this diabolical 
ſpirit ont of a boy, of whom from his infancy I dit- 
covered the devil had taken {ach entire poſleſſion; 
but reflections of this kind now come too late, 
«I ax forry yon have given away the living of 
Welterton ſo haltily. I ſhould have applied on 
chat occaſion earlier, had 1 thought you would 
not have acquainted me previous to the difpoii- 
tion. Your objection to pluralities, is being 


riohtcous over-much. If there were any crime in 


the practice, fo many godly men would not agree 
to it. If the vicar of Aldergrove ſhould die (as 
we n ar he is in a declining way) I hope you will 
think of me, ſince I am certain you mult be con- 
vinced of my molt fincere attachment to your 
higheſt welfare; a welfare to which all worklly 
conſiderations are as trifliag. as the. ſmall tirhes 
mentioned in ſcripture are, when compared to tlic 
weighty matters of the law. 
Jam,. SIR, 
« Your faithful-bumble ſervant, 
ROGER TRW AKV. 
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Tn1s was the firſt time Thwackum. ever wrote it: 
this authoritative ſtyle to Mr Allworthy, and of this 
he had afterwards Jufficient reaſon to repent, as in 
the caſe of thoſe who miſtake the higheſt degree of 
goodneſs for the loweſt degree of 'veaknets. All- 
worthy had indeed never liked this man. He knew 
him to be proud and ill-natured ; he alto knew thut 
his divinity itſelf was tinctured with his temper, and 
ſuch as in many reſpects he himſelt did by no mea1es 
approve: but he was at the fame time an excellent 
{cholar, and molt indefatipabie in teaching the two 
lads. Add to this, the ftrict {everity of his lite and 
manners, an unimpeached honeſty, and a moſt de- 
vout attachment to religion. So that, upon the 
whole, though Allworthy did not eſteem nor love 
the man, yet he could never bring himſelf to part 
with a tutor to the boys, who was, both by learnin 
and induſtry, extremely well qualißed tor his of- 
fice; and he hoped, that. as they were bred up in 
his own houfe, and under his own eye, he ſhould 
be able to correct whatever was wrong in Ihwac- 
kum's inſtructions. | 


& n A k. . 
In which the hiſtory is continued. | 


JR Allworthy, in his laſt ſpeech, had recollected 
ſome tender ideas concerning Jones, which 

had brought tears into the good man's eyes. This 
Mrs Miller obſerving, ſaid, Yes, yes, Sir, your good- 
* neſs to this poor young man is known, notwith- 
© ftandiny all your care to conceal it; but there tis 
not a ſingle ſyllable of truth in what thoſe villains 
* ſaid, Mr Nightingale hath now diſcovered the 
© whole matter. * It.teeras theſe fellows were em- 
* ployed by a lord, who is a rival of poor Mr Jones, 
to have preſſed him on board a thip.  -1 aflure 
them I. don't know who they will preſs next. 


Mr Nightingale here hath ſren the officer himſelf, 


* who is a very pretty gentleman, and hath told 
© him all, and 4s very ſorry for what he undertook, 
© which he would never have done, had he known 
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Mr Jones to have been a gentleman ; but he was 
told that he was a common itrolling vagabond. 

ALLWORTHY ſtared at all this, and declared he 
was a ſtranger to every word the ſaid, Les, Sir, 
anſwered the, I believe you are. It is a ve. 
different ſtory, I believe, from what thoſe tellows 
told the lawyer,” 

« Wnar lawyer, Madam! what is it you mean?“ 
ſaid Allworthy, © Nay, nay,” ſaid ſhe, * this is ſo 
© like you to deny your own goodnets; but Mr 
Nightingale here {aw him.“ Saw whom, Madam!“ 
anſwered he. Why, your lawyer, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, 
that you ſo kindly ſent to enquire into the affair. 
© Iam ſtill in the dark, upon my honour,” fd All- 
worthy. «© Why, then, do you tell him, my dear 
Sir,“ cried the, © Indeed, Sir,“ faid Nightingale, 
I did {re that very lawyer, who went from you 
when I came into the room, at an alehouſe in Al- 
derſgate, in company with two of the fellows who 
were employed by Lord Fellamar to preſs Mr joues, 
and who were by that means preient at the un- 
happy rencounter between him and Mr Fitzpa- 
trick.“ © I own, Sir,' {41d Mrs Miller, © when I taw 
this gentleman come into the room to you, I told 
Mr Nightingale that I apprehended you had tent 
him thither to enquire into the affair.“ Allworthy 


A A % d A 0m 


c 


ſhewed marks of attoniſhkment in his countenance at 


this news, and was indeed for two or three minutes 
truck dumb by it. At lait, addreſſing himſelf to 
Mr Nightingale, he faid, I muſt confets myſelt, 


© Sir, more turpriſed at what you tell me, than! 
have ever been before at any thing in wy whole 


© life, Are you certain tuis was the gentleman *' 


am molt certain,“ anſwered Nightingale. At 
.c Alderſgate ?? cries Allworthy. And was yon in 


company with this lawyer and the two fellows ?'— 
J was Sir,“ ſaid the other, * very near. halt an 
hour. „Well, Sir,“ ſaid Allworthy, „and iu 
what manner did the lawyer behave? did you 
© hear all that paſt between him and the fellows ! 
No, Sir,“ anſwered Nightingale, © they had been 
together before I came.—In my preſence the law- 
yer ſaid little; but after 1 had ſeveral- times exa- 


. 


. 
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« mined the fellows, who perſiſted in a ſtory directly 
« contrary to what I had heard from Mr Jones, aud 
« which I find by Mr Fitzpatrick was a rank falie- 
hood; the lawyer then delired the fellows to ſay 
> < nothing but what was the truth, and ſeemed to 
| « ſpeak fo much in favour of Mr 233 that wlien 
I ſaw the ſame perſon with you, I concluded your 
c goodneſs had prompted you to ſend him thither.* 
—* And did you not ſend him thither ?* ſays Mrs 
Miller. Indeed 1 did not,“ anſwered Allworthy ; 


nor did I know he had gone on fuch an errand till 
4 « this moment.'—* I ſee it all ſaid Mrs Miller, © up- 
; on my foul, I ſee it all! No wonder they have 
8 « been cloſeted fo cloſe lately. Son Nightingale, 
let me beg you ran for theſe fellows immediately 
- find them out it they are above ground. I will 
go myfelf'—* Dear Madam,” ſaid Allworthy, © be 
£ . patient, and do me the favour to ſend a ſervant 
: " © up ſtairs to call Mr Dowling hither, if he be in 
: | *©* the houſe, or, if not, Mr Blifil.“ Mrs Miller 
* went out muttering ſomething to herfelf, and pre- 
5 ſently returned with an an{wer, That Mr Dowlin 
4 © vas gone; but that the t'other, as ſhe called him, 
it was coming. N a | 
y ALLWORTHY was of a cooler diſpoſition than the 
+ | good woman, whoſe ſpirits were all up in arms in 
5 the cauſe of her friend. He was not, however, with- 
to out ſome ſuſpicions which were near akin to hers. 
i, When Blifil came into the room, le aſked him with 
oF - very ſerious countenance, and with a leſs friendly 
je | book than he had ever before given him, Whether 
* he knew any thing of Mr Dowling's having ſeen 
at any of the perſons who were preſent at the duel 
in batween Jones and another gentleman ? 
Inken is nothing fo dangerous as a queſtion 
»n which comes by ſurpriſe on a man whoſe buſineſs 
in it is to conceal truth, or to defend fallehood, For 
$2 | which region thoſe worthy perlonages, whote noble 
* bs office it is to ſave the lives of their fellow- creatures 
en 3 * the Old-Bailey, take the utmoſt care, by frequent 


previous cxamination, to divine every queition 
ys. 5 . 4 . % * 
$ Which may be aſked their clients on the day of trial, 
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anſwers, which the moſt fertile invention cannot 
tupply in an inſtant. Beſides, the ſudden and vio- 
lent impulſe on the blood, occaſioned by theſe far. 
priſes, cauſes frequently ſuch an alteration in the 
countenance, that the man is obliged to give evi- 
dence againſt himſelf. And ſuch indeed were the al- 
teratioas which the countenance of Blitil underwent 
from this ſudden queſtion, that we can ſcarce blame 
the eagerneſs of Mrs Miller, who immediately cred 
out, © Guilty, upon my honour! guilty, upon my 
* ſou] l 
Mz Allworthy ſharply rebuked her for this impe- 

tuoſity; and then turning to Blifil, who ſeemed 
linking into the earth, he ſaid, « Why do you hefi— 
tate, Sir, at giving me an anſwer? You certainly 
© rauſt have employed him; for he would not, of 
© his own accord, I believe, have nndertaken ſuch an 
< errand, and eſpecially without acquainting me.” 
Blr then anſwered, © I own, Sir, I have been 
« guilty of an offence, yet may I hope your pardon !' 
My pardon ſaid Allworthy very angrily.— 
Nay, Sir,“ anſwered Blifgl, © I knew you would be 
offended ; yet ſurely my dear uncle will forgive 
the etiects of the moſt amiable of human weak- 
neſſes. Compaflion for thoje who do not deſerve 
it, I own, is a crime; and yet it is a crime from 
which you your'ett are not entirely free. I know 
] have been guilty of it in more than one iuſtance 
to this very perſon; and Iwill own I did ſend Mr 
Dowling, not on a vain and fruitleſs enquiry, but 
to diſcover the witneſies, and to endeavour to fot- 
ten their evidence. This, Sir, is the truth; which 
though I intended to conceal from you, I will not 
deny.” 

© I coxrxss,' ſaid Nightingale, © this is the light 
in which it appeared to me from the geatleman's 
behaviour.“ | 

© Now, Madam, ' aid Allworthy, © I believe you 
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* 


< will, once in your lite, own you have entertained, 


© a wrong ſutpicion, and are not ſo angry with my 
© nephew as you was.” 

Mas Miller was Flent; for thong ſhe could not 
ſo haſtily be pleaſed with Blifil, whom fhe looked 
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upon to have been the ruin of Jones, yet in this 
paiticular inſtance he had impofed upon her as well 
as upon the reſt; ſo entirely had the devil ſtood his 
friend. And indeed, I look upon the vulgar obſer- 

vation, « That tlie devil often deſerts js friends, 
« and leaves them in the jurch,“ to be a great abuſe 
on that gentleman's character. Perhaps he may ſome- 
times deſert thoſe who are only his cap acquain- 
tance, or who, at moſt, are but half his; but he ge- 
nerally ſtands by thoſe who are thoroughly his fer- 

vants, and helps them ofl in all extremities, till 
their bargain expires. 

As a conquered rebellion ſtrengthens a govern— 
ment, or as health is more perfectly eſtablthed by 
recovery from fomec diſeaſes; o anger, when remo- 
ved, often gives new life to affectiou. This was the 

cate of Mr Allworthy ; for Blinl having wiped off 
the greater ſuſpicion, the lefler, which had been rai- 
{ed by Square's letter, ſunk of courſe, and was for- 
gotten 3 and Thwackum, with whom he was preat- 
ly ollended, bore alone all the reflections which 
Square had calt on the enemies of Jones. 

As for that voung man, the reſentment of Mr All- 
worthy began more and more to abate towards him. 
He told Blifil, he did not only forg give the extraor- 
dinary cttorts of Ins good- nature, but would- give 
him the pleaſure of following his example. Then, 
turning to Mrs Miller, with a mile which would 
have become an angel, he cried, * What ſay you, 
Madam; ſhall we take a hackney- -couch, and all 
© of us together pay a viſit to your friend ? pro- 
© mile you it is not the firſt viſit ] have made in a 

< priſon.” 

EvERY reader, I believe, will be able to anſwer 
for the worthy woman : but they muſt have a great 
deal of good-nature, and be well acquainted with 
triendfiup, who can feel what ſhe felt on this occa- 
non. Few, I hope, are capable of feeling what now 
paſt in the mind of Blifil; but thoſe who are, will 
acknowledge, that it was ;mpoſlible for him to raiſe 
any objection to this viſit. Fortune, however, or the 
gentleman lately mentioned above, ſtood his friend, 
and prexented his undergoing fo great a ſhock ; lor 
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at the very inſtant when the coach was ſent for, 
Partridge arrived, and having called Mrs Miller fi cm 
the company, acquainted her with the dreadful ac. 
cident lately come to light; and hearing Mr All. 
worthy's intention, beg ped her to find ſome means 
of ſtopping him; © For,” lays he, © the matter muſt 
© at all hazards be kept a fecret from him; and 
if he ſhould now go, he will find Mr Jones and his 
mother, who arrived juſt as I left him, lamenting 
over one another the hornd crime they have ig no- 
rantly committed.” 

THE poor woman, who was almoſt deprived of 
her ſenſes at this dreadful news, was never leſs capa- 
ble of invention than at preſent. However, as wo- 
men are much readlier at this than men, the be- 


thought herſelf of an excute, and returning to All- 


worthy, ſaid, © I am ſure, Sir, you will be furpriſed 
at hearing any objection from me to the kind pro- 
poſal you juſt now made; and yet Jam afraid of 
the conſequence of it, if carried immediately into 
execution. You muſt imagine, Sir, that all the 
calamities which have lately betallen this poor 
vonng fellow, muſt have thrown him into the 
loweit dejection of ſpirits: and now, Sir, ſhould 
we all on a ſudden fling him into ſuch a iolent 
fit of joy, as I know your preſence will occaſion, 
it may, I am afraid, produce ſome fatal mitchict, 
eſpecially as his ſervant, who is without, tells me 
he is very far from being well.” | 

< Is his ſervant without?“ cries Allworthy, © pray 
call him hither. I will aik him ſome queltious 
concerning his maſter.” 

PARTRIDGE was at firſt afraid to appear before 
Mr Allworthy ; but was at length pertuaded, after 
Mrs Miller, who had often heard his whole ſtory 
from his own mouth, had promiſed to introduce 
him. 

ALLWORTHY recollected Partridge the moment he 
came into the room, though many years had palled 
ſince he had ſeen him. Mrs Miller therefore might 
have ſpared here a formal oration, in which indeed 
ſhe was ſomething prolix : for the reader, I believe, 
may have oblerved already that the good woman, 
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among other things, had a tongue always ready for 
the ſervice of her triends. 

« And are vou, {aid Allworthy to Partridge, the 
« ſervant of Mr jones: © 1 can't ſay, Sir, anfwered 
he, * that I am regularly a ſervant, but 1 live with 
© him, an't pleaſe your Honour, at preſent. Pon ſum 


'4 gualis eram, as your Honour very well knows.” 


Ma Allworthy then aſked him many queſtions 
concerning Jones, as to his health, and other mat- 
ters; to all which Partndge anfwered, without ha- 
ving the leaſt regard to what was, bat conſidered 
only what he woul-1 have things appear; for a {tnct 
adherence to truth was not among the articles of 
this honeſt tellow's morality, or his religion, 

Dvrixs this dialogue Mr Nightingale took his 
leave, and preſently after Mrs Miller left the room, 
when Allsorthy likewiite diſpatched Blitil; for he 
imagined that Partridge, when alone with him, 
would be more explicit than before company. They 
were no ſooner left in private together, than All- 
worthy began as in the following chapter. 


CH A. P. VI. 
In which the hiſtory is farther continued. 


URFE, friend,” ſaid the good man, you are the 
ſtrangeſt af all human beings; not only to 
perſiſting in a falſchocd, but to perſilt in it thus 
ro the laſt, and ro pals thus npon the world for the 


6 


bare in all this? what can be your motive ! 

« I'sEE, Sir,” faid Party idge, falling down upon 
his knees, © that your Honour is prepofleſled againſt 
me, aud reſolved not to believe any thing 1 ſay, 
and therefore what ſignifies my proteftations? but 
yet there is one above who knows that Jam not 
the father of this young inan.” 

* How ” {aid Aliworthy, © will you yet deny what 

you was formerly convicted of upon {ach unau- 

ſwerable, ſuch manifeſt evidence? Nay, what a 

coubtrmation is your being now found with this: 

very man, of all which twenty years ago appear- 
2 2 


4 


V 


— ſuffered as you have formerly, for obſtinately 


{crvant af your own fon. What intereſt can you 
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ed againſt you! I thoaght you had left the coun. 
try; nay, I thought you had long ſince been 
dead. In what manner did you know any thing 
ot this yonng man? Where did you meet witl; 
hin, unleſs you had kept ſome correſpondence to- 
gether ? Do not deny this; for I promiſe you it 
will greatly raiſe your ſon in my opinion, to find 
that he hath fuch a ſenſe of filial duty, as private- 
ly to ſupport his father for ſo many years.“ 
© Ir your Honour will have patience to hear me,' 
ſaid Partridge, © I will tell you all.” Being bid 
go on, he proceeded thus: Walen your Honous 
conceived that ditpl-afureZagainſt me, it ended 
in my ruin ſoon after; for I loſt my little ſchool, 
and the miniſter, thinking, I ſuppoſe, it would 
be apreeable to your Honour, turned 'me out from 
the office of clerk, fo that I had nothing to truſt to 
but the barber's thop, which, in a country-place 
like that, is a poor livehhood ; and when my wile 
died, (for till that time I received a penſion of 121. 
a year from an unknown hand, which, indeed, I 
believe was your Honour's own, for no body that 
ever I heard of doth theſe things beſides); but as 
I was faying, when ſhe died, this penſion for ſook 
me; ſo that now, as I owed two or three {mall 
debts, which began to be troubleſome to me, par- 
ticularly one“, which an attorney brought up by 
law-charges from 15 s. to near zol. and as I found 
all my uſual means of living had forfook me, I 
packed up my little all as well as I could, and 
went off. 
Tux firſt place I came to was Saliſbury, where 
I got into the ſervice of a gentleman belonging to 
the law, and one of the beſt gentlemen that ever 
I knew ; for he was not only good to me, but! 
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This is à fact which TI knew happened to a poor clergyman 
in Dorſetſhire, by the villainy of an attorney, who, not content- 
ed with the exorbitant coſis to which the pocr man was put by 
fingle action, brought afterwards another action on the judgment, 
as it was called. A method frequently uſed to oppreſs the poor, 
and bring money into the pockets of attorneys, to the great ican- 
dal of the law, of the nation, of Chriſtianity, aud even of hg: 
man nature itſelf. 5 „ 
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know a thouſand good and charitable acts which 
© he did while I Raid with him; and I have known 
© him often refuſe bulineſs, becauſe it was paultry 
© and oppretlive.” © You need not be ſo particu- 
© Jar,” faid Allworthy ; ©I know this gentleman, and 
& a very worthy man he is, and an honour to his 
„ profeflion.” © Well, Sir,“ continued Partridge, 
[4 
c 
c 
6 
o 
c 
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from hence I removed to Lymington, where I w as 
above three vears in the {ervice of another lawyer, 
who was likewite a very good fort of a in. an, and 
to be {are one of the merrictt gentlemen in Eng- 
land. Well, Sir, at the end of the three years ! 
let up a little ſchool, and was likely to do wen 
ag: ain, had it not been for a moſt unlucky accident F 
Here Lt kept a pig; and one day, as ill fortone 9 
would have it, thts big broke out, and did a tret> i 
pals, I think they call it, in a garden belonoing 
to one of my neighbours, who was a proud, re- 
vengeful man, and employed a lawyer, one —one 
© — can't think of his name; but he {eat for a writ 
againſt me, aud had me to Size. When 1 came: 
there, Lord: have mercy upon me—to hear what. 
the countellors ſaid ! There was one that told my 
Lord a parcel of the confonndedeſt lies about me; 
he faid, that I nfed to drive my hops into ps 
tolls gardens, and a great deal more: and at laſt 
he faid, he hoped 1 had at laſt brought my hogs to- 
u fair market. To be ture one would have thought,. 
that inſtead of being owner only of one poor little 
pi, Fad been the gre eatelb 1 nant in Eug- 
land. Well Pray, ſuid Allworthy, © do not be 
ſo partie ular. 1 have heard nothing of your ſon 
vet.“ „O it was a great many years, anſwered. 
Paitridge, * before 1 ſiw my ibn, as you are pleated; 
| © to call bi: n, went over to Ireland after this,, 
© and ton; ht ſchool at Cork, (for that one ſuit ruin- 
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ed me again, anc] lay {even FER in Vimo: iter 1 
3 6 paol ')==< Well,” ſaid Allworthy „ pals that © verz. 0 
. | „till vou return by England.” © Then; Sir, ſaid: 

; be, it was about halt a year ago that 1 janded at 
; BR. Brittol, where I {taid tome time „ and not finding if 
. it do t! dere, and hearing: of a place betweer that: 

; : 


and Cloucelter, where the barber was juſt dead;. if 
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IJ went. thither, and there I had been about two 
„ months when Mr Jones came thither,* He ther 
ave Allworthy a very particular account of their 
firſt meeting, and of every thing, as well as he could 
remember, Which had happened from that day to 
this; frequently interlarding his ſtory with pane- 
gyrics on Jones, and not forgetting to inſinuate the 
great love and reſpedt which he had for Allworthy, 
He concluded with faying, Now, Sir, ] have told 
© your Honour the whole truth; and then repeated 
a moſt ſolemn proteſtation, * That he was no more 
© the father of jones than of the Pope of Rome; 
and imprecated the molt bitter curics ou his head, 
if he did not ſpeak truth, 
< WHhaT am | to think of this matter?“ cries All 
worthy, For what purpoſe {Lould you fo ſtrongly 
deny a fact, which I think it would be rather your 
£- intereſt to own ?*—* Nay, Sir,“ anſwered Partridce, 
(for he could hold no longer), if your Honour 
will not believe me, vou are like foon to have {a- 
- tisfaction enough. I with you had miltaken the 
mother of this young man, as wel! as you harc his 
father.“ And now being aſked what he meant, 
with u the ſymptoms of horror, both in his voice 


and countenance, he told Allworthy the Wiiole {to. 


„which he had a little before expreſled ſuch deiire 
to Mrs Miller to conceal from him. 

ALLWORTHY. was almoſt as much ſhocked at this 
diſcovery as Partridge himſelf had been while he 
related it. Good heavens!” ſays he, in what m:- 
« ſerable diſtreiles do vice and imprudence involve 
* men! How much beyond our deſigus are the ef- 
© fects of wickedneſs ſometimes carried!“ He had 
ſcarce uttered theſe words when Mrs Waters came 
liaftily and abruptly into the room. Partridge nc 
looner ei tha Hie, © Here, Sir, here 1: 
the very woman herſelf, This is the nnfortunat© 
„ mother of Mr joues; I am ture ſhe will acquit me 
„before your Hu: ur. —Pray, Madan” 


Mes Waters, without pay ing any regard to what 
Partridge ſaid, and almoſt without taking any no- 
tice cf him, advanced to Mr Allworthy, I believe, 
« Sr, it is ſo long ſince I had the honour of ſecing 
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von, that you do not recollect me.“ 


16. 


29T 


Indeed, 


anſwered Allworthy, © you are ſo very much alter- 
ed on many accounts, that had not this an al- 
6 ready acquainted me who you are, I ſhould not 
© have immediately called you to my remembrance, 
Have you, Madam, any particular buſineſs which 
© brings you to me ! ' —Alworthy ſpoke this with 
tor the reader may eatlily believe he 
was not well pleaſed with the conduct of this lady, 
neither with what he had formerly heard, nor witl 
what Partridge had now delivered. 

Mas Waters anfwered,—* Indeed, Sir, 1 have very 

particular bufineſs with you; wad it is ſuch as J 


great Teſprve : 


© can impart only to yourſelf. 


I muſt detire, 


c therefore, the favour of a word with you alone; 
or I aſſure you what I have to tell you is of the 
« utmoſt importance.“ 

PATRIDGE was then ordered to withdraw, but 
before he went he begged the lady to fatisty Mr 
Allworthy that he was perfectiy innocent. To which 
ſhe anſwered, —* You necd be under no apprehen- 
ſion, Sir, I thall fatisfy Mr Allworthy very perfect- 
lv of that matter.” 

Tus Partridge withdrew, and that paſt between 
Mr Allworthy at ud Mrs W aters which is written in 
the next chapter . | 


W 
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Continuation of the liſloxy. 


VII. 


RS Waters remaining a few moments ſilent, 
Mr Allworthy could not refrain from ſaying, . 


am ſorry, Madam, to perceive by what J have 
©{ince heard, that you have made ſo very ill a ute* 


w—_— Mr Allwort hy, 


ſays the, interrupting him, 


* I know I have ſaults, but ingratitude to vou is 


0 
0 
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not ove of them. 


[over can nor mall forget 


your goodnets, which I own F have very little de- 
ſerved; but be pleaſed to wave all apbraiding of. 
me at prefent, as I have ſo important an affair to- 
communicate to you concerning this young man, 
to whom you have given my maiden nameof Jones.“ 

* Haye I then,” ſaid Alle orthy, iguorantly pu- 
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niſhed an innocent man, in the perſon of him who 
hath juſt left us? Was he not the father of the 
child ??— Indeed he was not,” faid Mrs Waters, 
You may be pleaſed to remember, Sir, I formerly 
told you, you thould one day know; and 1 ac- 


knowledge myſelf to have been guilry of a cruel. 


neglect, in not having diſcovered it to you before, 
Indeed | lictle knew how neceflary it was.“ 
Well, Madam,” ſaid Aliworthy, * be pleaſe d to pro- 
ceed.“ * You muſt remember, Sir,” ſaid the, * a 
young fellow, whole name was Summer.“ * Very 
well, cries Allwor thy, © he was the ton of a cler. 
gyman of great learning and virtue, for whom } 
had the higheſt friendihip.“ * So it appemed, 
Sir, anſwered ſhe; for I believe you bred the 
young man up, and maintained him at the uni- 
verſity; where, I think, he had finiſhed Ins ftadies 
when he came to rehde at your houle; a finer 
man, I mait ſay, the fun never ſhone upon: for, 
beſides the handſomeſt perſon I ever ſaw, hie was 
{o genteel, and had fo much wit and good breed - 
ing. © Poor gentleman,” {aid Allwor thy , © he was 
indeed untimely jnatched away; and little did I 
think he had any fins of this kind to anfwer for : 
for ] plainly perceive you are going to tell me he 
was the father of yoyr child,” 

© IxDEED, Sir,* anſwered ſhe, © he was not.“ 
How ! ſaid Allworthy, * to what then tends all this 
preface?“ © To a ſtory, Sir,“ ſaid ſne, which I am 
concerned falls to my lot to unfold to you. O, 
dir, prepare to hear tomething which will ſurpriit 
you, will giieve you.“ © Speak,” ſaid Allworthy ; 
I ain conſcious of no criine, and cannot be atraid 
to hear,'—* Sir, ſaid he, that Mr Summer, the 
ſon ot your friend, educuted at your expence, Wo, 
after Bvi ing a year in the houſe as if he had ben 
your own ſon, died there of the fmall pox, was ten— 
derly lamented by you, and eee as if he had 
been vour OWN ; that Summer, Str, was the father 
ot' this clild '—* How © ſaid ally o:thy, © you con- 
tragict yourticli,'—* That 1 do not,“ anf\rered the; 
he was inde. d the father of this child, but not by 
me. Take care, Madam,' {alu Altworthy y ; *-do 


not, to hun the imputation of any crime, be 
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guilty of falſehood. Kemember there is one from 
whom you can conceal not!.ing, and before whoſe 
tribunal faltchood will ouly aggravate your guilt, 
Indeed, Sir,” ſays the, * T um not his mother; nor 
would | now think myſelt o for the world,” 1 
know your reaſon,” faid Allworthy, „and fhall re- 
joice as much as you to find it otherwile; yet you 
malt remember, yon yourlelt confefled it before 
me.” © So far what I conleſlied, mid ſhe, © was 
true, that thele hands conveyed the infant to your 
bed; conveyed it thither at the command of its 
mother; at her commands I atterwards owned it, 
and thought mylelt, by her generolity, nobly re- 
warded, both for my ſecrecy and my ſhame,” 
Who could this woman be:?“ {uid Allworthy, 4 Ins 
deed I tremble to name her, anſwered Mrs Waters. 
By all this preparation 1 am to guet that the was 
a relation of nine,” cried he. * Indeed the was a 
near one.* At winch words Allworthy {tirted, and 


ſhe continued —* You had a iter, Sir. —A fitter 1 


repeated he, looking aghaſt. 
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As there 15 truth 
in heaven,“ cries ſhe, © your nter was tiie mother 
of that child you found between your ſheets,” 
Can it be poflible ?* cries he, © good heavens 
Have patience, Sir,“ jaid Mrs Waters, © and I will 
untold to you the whole iftory. juſt after your 
departure for London, Miſs Bridget came one day 
to the houſe of my mother. She was pleaſed to 
ſay ſhe had heard an extraordinary character of 
me, for my learning and ſuperier underſtandin 

to all the young women nere, fo ſhe was pleaſed 
to fay. She then bid me come to her to the great 
houſe ; where when I attended, ſhe employed me 
to read to her. She exprelled great ſatisfaction in 
my reading, {hewed great kindneſs to me, and 
made me many preſents. At laſt the began to ca- 
techiſe me on the ſubject of ſecrecy, to which 1 
Zave her ſuch ſatisfactory anſwers, that, at laſt, 
having locked the door of her room, ſhe took me 
into her clcfet, and then locking that door like- 
wile, the ſaid, ſhe ſhould convince me of the valt 
reliance ſhe had on my integrity, by communicat- 


ing a fecret in which her honour, aud cones 
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quently her life was -oncerned. She then ſtopped, 
and after a ſilence of a few minutes, during which 
ſhe often wiped her eyes, ſhe enquired of me, if! 
thought my mother might ſafely be confided in, 
I al. I would ſtake my life on her fidelity, 
She then imparted to me the great ſecret which 
laboured in her breaſt, and which, I believe, was 
delivered with more pains than ſhe afterward; 
ſuflered in child-birth. It was then contrived, that 
my mother and myſelf only ſhould attend at the 


time, and that Mrs Wilkins ſhould be ſent out of 


the way, as ſhe accordingly was, to the very tur. 
theſt part of Dorſetthire, to enquire the character 
of a ſervant; for the lady had turned away her 
own maid near three months before; during all 
which time I oflictated about her perſon upon trial, 
as ſhe ſaid, though, as ſhe afterwards declared, 
] was not ſufiiciently handy for the place. Thus, 
and many other ſuch things which the uſed to ſay 
ot” me, were all thrown out to prevent any ſuſpi— 
cion which Wilkins might hereafter have, when 
] was to own the child; for ſhe thought it could 
never be believed ſhe would veuture to hurt a 
young woman, with whom the had entruited ſuch 
a ſecret. You may be aflared, Sir, ] was well paid 
tor all theſe affronts, which, together with being 
informed of the occation of them, very well con- 
tented me. Indeed the lady had a greater ſufpi— 
cion of Mrs Wilkins than of any other perſon ; uot 
that ſhe had the leaſt averſion to the gentlewoman, 
but ſhe thought her iisapable of keeping a ſecret, 
eſpecially from you, Sir: for I have often heard 
Miſs Bridget ſay, that it Mrs Wilkins had com- 


mitted a murder, ſhe believed the wonld acquaint | 


you with it. At laſt the expected day came, and 
Mrs Wilkins, who had been kept a week in readi— 


nels, and put off from time to time, upon ſome |. 


pretence or other, that ſhe might not return to 


ſoon, was diſpatched. Then the child was born, 


in the preſence only of myſelf and my mother, and 
was by my mother conveyed to her own houle, 


- where it was privately kept by her till the even- 


644 of your return, when I, by the comman 9% 
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Miſs Bridget, conveyed it into the bed where Me 


« found it. And all ſuſpicions were afterwards laid 
« aſleep by the artful conduct of your filter, iu 
a pretending ill-will to the boy, and that any re- 
a gard ſhe thewed him was out of meer complai- 
© {ance to you.“ 

Mas Waters then made many proteſtations of the 
truth of this ſtory, and concluded by laying, © Thus, 


« Sir, you have at laſt diſcovered your nephew; for 


4 ſo lam ſure you will hereatter think him, and I 


« queſtion not but he will be both an honour and a 
comfort to you under that appellation.” 
© I NEED not, Madam,” ſaid Allworthy, © expreſs 
my aſtoniſhment at what you have told me; and 
yet ſurely you would not, and could not bave put 
together ſo many circumſtances to evidence an un- 
truth. I confeſs, I recollect ſome pallages relating 
to that Summer, which formerly gave me a con- 
ceit that my fifter had ſome liking to him. I 
mentioned it to her: for I had ſuch a regard to 
the young man, as well on his own account, as 
on his father's, that 1 fkould willingly have con- 
ſented to a match between them; but the expretl- 
led the higheſt diſdain of my unkind ſuipicion, as 
ſhe called it: fo that I never ſpoke more on the 
{ubject. Good Heavens! Well! the Lord diſpo- 
ſeth all things.——-Yet ture it was a molt unjuſti— 
Gable conduct in my fitter to carry this ſecret with 
her out of the world.” I promite yon, Sir,“ {aid 
Mrs Waters, © the always profeſled a contrary inten- 
tion, and frequently told me ſhe intended one 
day to communicate it to yon, She {aid, indeed, 
the was highly rejoiced that her plot had tucceed- 
ed ſo well, and that you had, of your own accord, 
taken ſuch a fancy to the child, that it was yet 
unneceſſary to make any expreſs declaration. Oh! 
Sir, had that lady lived to have ſcen this poor 
young man turned like a vagaboud from your 
houle; nay, Sir, could ſhe have lived to hear that 
you had yourſelf employed a lawyer to proſecute 
him for a murder of which he was not guilty. 
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Forgive me, Mr Allworthy, I muſt ſay it was un- 
„kind. 5 


Indeed you have been abuſed, he never 
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< deſerved it of you.“ Indeed, Madam,“ faid All- 
worthy, © I have been abuſed by the perſon, whoever 
he was, that told you ſo,* * Nay, Sir,” ſaid fie, 
I would. not be miſtaken, I did not preſume to {uy 
you were guilty of any. wrong. The gentleman 
who came to me, propoſed no ſuch matter: he on- 
ly ſuid, taking me for Mr Fitzpatrick's wife, That 
it Mr Jones had murdered my huſband, I ſhould 
be aſſiſted with any money I wanted to carry on 
tie proſecution, by a very worthy gentleman, who, 
he ſaid, was well appriſed what a villain I had to 
deal with. It was by this man 1 found out who 
Mr Jones was; and this man, whoſe name is Dow- 
ling, Mr Jones tells me, is your fleward I dilco- 
vered his name by a very odd accident; for he 
himſelf refuſed to tell it me; but Partridge, who 
met him at my lodgings the ſecond time he cane, 
knew bim for merly at Salifbury. g 
AND did this Mr Dowling,” ſays Allworthy, with 
great aſtoniſhment in his countenance, „tell you 
that I would afliſt in the profecation ?” No, 
Sir, anſwered me, © ] will not charge him wrong— 
fully. He ſaid, I ſhould be aſliſted, but he men— 
tioned no name.—Yet, you mult pardon me, Sir, 
if, from circumſtances, I thouglit it could be no 
other. — Indeed, Madam,” ſays Allworthy, 
from circumſtances ] am too well convinced it was 
another. Good Heaven! by what Wonderful 
means is the blackeſt and deepeſt villainy tme— 
times diſcovered! Shall I beg you, Madam, to 
{tay till the perſon you have mentioned comes; 
for I expect him every minute; nay, he may be, 
perhaps, already in the houſe.” — 
ALLWORTHY then {lepped to the door, in order 
to call a ſervant; when in came, not Mr Dowling, 
bat the gentleman who will be ſeen in the next 
chapter. 
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Further continuation. 


HE gentleman who now arrived was no other 
than Mr Weltern. He no ſooner faw Allwor— 
thy, than, without conſidering in the leaſt the pic- 
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ſence of Mrs Waters, he began to vociferate in the 
following manner : © Fine doings at my houfe! A 
rare kettle of fiſh I have difcovered at laſt; who 
the devil would be plagued with a daughter?” 
What's the matter, neighbour?” ſaid Allworthy. 
„Matter enough,” anſwered Weſtern, * When I 
«thought the was a-juſt coming to, nay, when ſhe 
nad, in a manner, promiſed me to do as I would ha 
© her, and when I was a hoped to have had nothing 
© more to do than to have ſent for the lawyer, aud 
« finiſhed aH—what do you think I have found out? 
© that the little b—— hath been playing tricks with 
* me all the while, and carrying vn a correſpon- 
«dence with that baſtard of yours. Siſter Weſtern, 
© whom 1 have quarrceiled with upon her account, 
* ſent me word o't, and 1 ordered her pockets to be 
* ſearched when ſhe was allcep, and here I have got 
un figned with the ſon of a whore's own name. 
© | have not had patience to read half o't, ſor 'tis 
longer than oue of Parion Supple's ſermons; but 
© I find plainly it is all abont love; and indeed what 
* ſhould it be el{e? I have packed her up in cham- 
ber again, and to- morrow morning down fhe goes 
into the conntry, unlets the contents to be married 
directly, and there tite fhall jive in a garret upon 
© bread and water all her days; and the looner fuch 
© a b—— breaks her heart the better, though dn 
© her, that I believe is too tough. She will hve long 
© enongh to plague me.“ Mr Wettern,” anſwered 
Allworthy, © vou know I have always proteſted 
againit force, and you yourſelf confented that 
none ſhould be utcd.* Ay, cries he, that was 
only upon condition that the would conſent with- 
out, What, the devil and Dr Fauſtus! ſhan't I do 
what I will with my own daughter, elpecially 
when T detfire nothing bat her own good!?“ © Well, 
neighbonr, anfwored Allworthy, © It you will give 
mc ave, I will undertake ouce to argue with the 
young lady,” Will you,” id Weſtern, * why that 
5 kind now and neighbourly, an: mayhap you 
i do more than have been able to do with ker; 
for I promiſe you ſhe hath a very good opinion of 
vou.“ © Well, Si, faid Allworthy, if you will 
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< go home, and releaſe the young lady from her 
© captivity, Iwill wait upon her within this half 
© hour.'—* But ſuppoſe,” ſaid Weſtern, * ſhe ſhould 
run away with un in the mean time? for Lawyer 
« Dowling tells me, there is no hopes of hanging 
© the fellow at laſt, for that the man is alive, and 


like to do well, and that he thinks Jones will be 


< out of priſon again preſently.—“ How,” ſaid All- 
worthy ; What, did you employ him then to inquire 
c or to do any thing in that matter?“ © Not J,“ an- 
ſwered Weſtern, * he mentioned it to me juſt now 
< of his own accord.“ © Juſt now!” cries Allwor- 
thy, why, where did you fee him then? 1 want 
much to fee Mr Dowling.'—* Why, you may ſee 
un, an you will, preſently at my lodgings; for theie 
is to be a meeting of lawyers there this morning, 
about a mortgage.—Icod! 1 ſhall loſe two or dite 
thouſand pounds, I believe, by that honeſt pentle- 
man, Mr Nightingale.” * Well, Sir,* faid All- 
worthy, © I will be with you within the half hour. 
And do for once,' cries the Squire, „take a ſool's 
advice, and never think of dealing with her by 
gentle methods; take my word for it, thoſe will 
© never do. I have tried um long enough. She 
£ mult be frightened into it, there is no other way, 
Tell her I'm her father; and of the horrid fin of 
« diſobedience, and of the dreadful puniſhment od 
c it in tother world, and then tell her about being 
locked up all her life in a garret in this, and being 
kept only on bread and water.“ I will do all I 
c can,” ſaid Allworthy ; © for 1 promiſe you, there 
© is nothing I wiſh for more than an alliance with 
4 
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this amiable creature.* * Nay, the girl is well 
enough, for matter o' that,“ cries the Squire; © a 
man may go farther and meet with worle meat; 
that I may declare o' her, thof fhe be my own 
daughter. And if ſhe will be but obedient to me, 
there is n'arrow a father within a hundred miles 
o' the place that loves a daughter better than 1 
do. But I ſee you are buſy with the lady here, {© 
I will go huome and expect you, and ſo your hun 
ble ſervant.” 


As ſoon as Mr Weſtern was gone, Mrs Water? 
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ſaid, * I fee, Sir, the Squire hath not the leaſt re- 
« membrance of my face. I believe, Mr Allworthy, 
« you would not have known me neither. I am _ 
« conſiderably altered fince that day when you fo 
« kindly gave me that advice, which I had been 
« happy had-I followed.“ Indeed, Madam,“ cries 
Allworthy, * it gave me great concern when I firſt 
heard the contrary.* Indeed, Sir,“ fays the, © I 
was ruined by a very deep ſcheme of villainy, 
which, it you knew, though I pretend not to think 
it would juſtity me in your opinion, it would at 
leaſt mitigate my offence, and induce you to pity 
me: you are not now at leiſure to hear my whole 
ſtory ; but this I aflure you, I was betrayed by the 
— ſolemm promiles of marriage; nay, in the 
eye of heaven I was married to him : tor after 
much reading on the ſubject, I am convinced that 
particular ceremonies are only requiſite to give a 
legal ſanction to marriage, and have only a world- 
ly uſe in giving a woman the privileges of a wite; 
but that ſhe who lives conſtant to one man, alter 
a lolemn private afliauce, whatever the world may 
call her, hath little to charge on her own con- 
ſcience.” „Jam ſorry, Madam,“ ſaid Allworthy, 
you made ſo ill an uſe of your learning. Indecd 
it would have been well that you had been pot- 
ſeſſed of mach more, or had remained in a [tate 


- 


his life,” anſwered the, © which was above a dozen 
years, I moſt ſolemnly aſſure you I had not. And 
conſider, Sir, on my behalf, what is in the power 
of a woman ſtript of her reputation, and left deſti- 
tate; whether the pood-natured world will fuſer 
ſuch a ſtray-ſheep to return to the road of virtue, 
even if ſhe was never ſo deſirous. I proteſt then 1 
would have choſe it, had it been in my power; but 
neceſſity drove me into the arms of Captain Wa- 
ters, with whom, though {till unmarried, I lived 
as a wife for many years, and went by his name. 
I parted with this gentleman at Worceſter, on his 
march againft the rebels, and it was then 1 acct- 
dentally met with Mr Jones, who reſcued ne tron 
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of ignorauce. Aud yet, Madam, I am afraid you 
have more than this fin to auſwer for.“ During 
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© the hands of a villain, Indeed he is the worthieſt 
of men. No young gentleman of his age is, I be. 
© heve, freer from vice, and few have the twentieth 
© part of his virtues ; nay, whatever vices he hath 
© had, I am firmly perſuaded he hath wow taken a 
« re{olution to abandon them.” „1 hope he hat], 
cries Allworthy, and I hope he will preſerve that 
« reſolution. I muſt (ay I have {till the fame hopes 
with regard to yourſelf, The world, I do apree, 
are apt to be too unmerciful on theſe Mart dy, 
yet time and perſeverance will get the better ft 
this. their diſinclination, as I may call it, to pity: 
for though they are not, like heaven, ready to re- 
ceive a peniteut ſinner; yet a continued repent- 
ance will at length obtain mercy even with tie 
world. This you may be afſured of, Mrs Waters, 
that whenever I find you are ſincere in ſuch poud 
intentions, you hall want no aſſiſtance in ny 
power to make them eftectua]l.” 
Mus Waters fell now upon her knees before hit, 
and, in a flood of tears, made him many moſt pa- 
tionate acknowledgments of his goodneſs, which, 
as ſhe truly ſaid, ſavoured more of the divine than 
human nature. 

ALLWORTHY raiſed her up, and ſpoke in the moſt 
tender manner, making uſe of every expreſhion 
which his invention could ſuggeſt to comfort her, 
tvhen he was interrupted by the arrival of Mr Dove 
ling, who, upon his firſt entrance, feeiny Mrs Wa- 
ters, ſtarted, and appeared in ſome confuſion ; from 
which he foon recovered himſelf as well as he could, 
and then ſaid, he was in the utmoſt haſte to attend 
council at Mr Weſtern's lodgings; but however, 
thought it his duty to call and acquaint him with. 
the opinion of council, upon the cate which he ha 
before told him, which was, that the converſion of 
the mouies in that caſe could not be quettioned in 
a criminal cauſe, but that an action of trover might 
be brought, and if it appeared to the jury to be the 
monies of plaintiff, that plaintiff would recover 2 
verdict tor the value. | 

ALLWORTHY, without making any anſwer to this, 
bolted tic door, and then advancing with a tern 
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look to Dowling, he ſaid, © Whatever be your halte, 
Sir, I mult firit receive an anſwer to ſome que- 
« (tions. Do you know this lady ?” © That lady, 
© Sir?* an{wered Dowling, with great heſitatiou. 
Allworthy then, with the moſt ſolemn voice, ſaid, 
Look you, Mr Dowling, as you value my tavour, 
or your continuance a moment longer in my fer- 
vice, do not hefitate nor prevaricate; but anſwer 
faithfully and truly to every queſtion 1 afk. Do 
you know this lady?! © Yes, Sir,“ ſaid Dowling, 
I have ſeen the lady.“ © Where, Sir?“ © At her own. 
lodgings.' < Upon what buſineſs did you go 
thither, Sir, and who ſent you?“ © I went, Sir, to 
enquire, Sir, about Mr jones.“ And who tent you 
to enquire about him? Who, Sir? why, Sir, Mr 
Bliſil jent me.“ And what did you ſay to the 
lady concerning that matter?“ © Nay, Sir, it is im- 
polſible to recollect every word,” Will you pleaſe, 
Midam, to athi{t the gentleman's memory! He 
told me, Sir, ſaid Mrs Waters, T':at if Mr Jones 
had murdered my huſband, I ſhould be aſſiſted by 
any money I wanted to carry on the proſecution. 
by a very worthy gentleman, who was well ap- 
\ prized what a villain I had to deal with,” Theſe, 
I] can ſafely Wear, were the very words he {jjoke.” 
Were theſe the words, Sir?“ faid Allworthy. 
© I cannot charge my memory exactly, cries Dow- 
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ling, © bat I believe I did ſpeak to that purpoſe? 


© And did Mr Blitil order you to ſay fo: Jam 
* ture, Sir, I ſhould nat have gone on my own ace 
cord, nor have willingly (exceeded my authority 


in matters of this kind. If I faid ta; I aſt have: 


io underſtood Mr Blifil's inſtvuctions.“ Look you, 
* Mr Dowling,” ſaid Allworthy, * | promiſe you be- 
fore this lady, that Whatever you have done in this 
* attair by Mr Blifil's order, IM. forgive; provided 


« you now tell me ſtrictly the truth for I believe 


* what you ſay, that you would not Imve acted of 


your own accord, and without authority; in 


this matter. 


Mr Blitit then likewite ſent vou 


to examine the two fellows at Alderigate? —— 

He did, Sir.“ „Well, and what inſtructions did. 

he then give you ? Recollect as well as you cau; 
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and tell me, as near as poſſible, the very words he 
uſed.” * Why, Sir, Mr Blifil ſent me to find out 
the perſons. who were eye-witneſles of this tight, 
He 1a1d he feared they might be tampered with 
by Mr Jones, or fome of his friends. He ſaid, blood 
1equired blood; and that not only all who con. 
cealed a murder, but thoſe who omitted any thing 
in their power to bring him to juſtice, were ſharers 
in his guilt, He ſaid, he found you was very de- 
firous of having the villain brought to juſtice, 
though it was not proper you ſhould appear in it.” 
© He did fo?” ſaid Allworthy Jes, Sir, 
cries Dowling, I ſhould not, I am ſure, have pro- 
© ceeded. fuch lenpths for the ſake of any perſon 
© living but your worſhip.'—* What lengths, Sir! 
{aid Allworthy. © Nay, Sir,“ cries Dowling, « 
would not have your Worthip think I would, on 
any account, be guilty of ſubornation of perjurs ; 
but there are two ways of delivering evidence, 
I told them, therefore, that if any offers had been 
made them on the other fide, they ſhould retuic 
them, and that they might be aſſured they thould 
loſe nothing by being honeſt men, and telling tlie 
truth. I ſaid, we were told that Jones ** al- 
ſaulted the gentleman firſt, and that if that was 
the truth, they ſhould declare it; and I did give 
them tome hints that they thould be no loſers.— 
I think you went lengths indeed,” cries Allworthy, 
* Nay, Sir,' aniwered Dowling, Jam ſure 
did not deſire them to tell an untruth ;: nor ſhould 
« I have ſaid what I did, unleſs it had been to oblige 
ou. — You would not have thought, I believe,” 
fays Allworthy, © to have obliged me, had you 
* known that this Mr Jones was my own nephew.'— 
Jam ſure, Sir, aniwered he, © it did not become 
me to take any notice of what I thought yon de- 
£ fired to concea}.,'—* How !' cries Allworthy, aud 
did you know it then ?*— Nay, Sir,“ anſwered 
Dowl ng if your Worihip bids me ſpeak the truth, 
J am ture 1 ſhall do it. —Indeed, Sir, I did know 
it; for they were almoſt the latt words which Ma- 
dam Blitl ever ſpoke, which the mentioned to me 
as I ood alone by her bed-fide, when the deli- 
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e vered me the letter I bronght your Worſhip from 
6 her.'—* What letter?” cries Allworthy.—“ The 
« letter, Sir, anſwered Dowling, which I brought 
« from Saliſbury, and which 1 delivered into the 
hands of Mr Blifil.—“ O heavens!” cries Allwortliy. 
Well, and what were the words? What did my 
« ſiſter ſay to you ?*— She took me by the hand,” 
ayſwered he, and as ſhe delivered me the letter, 
« ſaid, “ I ſcarce know what I have written. Tell 
« my brother, Mr Jones is his nephew—He is in 

« fon. — Bleſs him,” ſays ſhe, and then fell back- 


« ward, as if dying away. I preſently called in the 


people, and the never ſpoke more to me, and died 
within a few minutes afterwards.” Allworthy 
flood a minute ſilent, liſting up his eyes, and then 
turning to Dowling, ſaid, —* How came you, Sir, 
not to deliver me this mellage ?* © Your Worthip,” 
anſwered he, © muſt remember that you was at that 
time ill in bed; and being in a violent hurry, as 
indeed I always am, I delivered the letter and meſ- 
ſage to Mr Blifil, who told me he would carr 
them both to you, which he hath fince told me 
he did; and that your Worſhip, partly out of 
friendſhip to Mr Jones, and partiy out of regard 
to your filter, would never have it mentioned, 
and did intend to conceal it from the world; and 
therefore, Sir, if you had not mentioned it to me 
firſt, I am certain 1 ſhould not have thought it be- 
longed to me to ſay any thing of the matter, ei- 
ther to your Worthip, or any other perſon.” 

W have remarked tome where already, that it is 
Poſlible tor a man to cozney a lie in the words of 
truth; this was the caſe at preſent : for Blifil had, 
in tact, told Dowling what he now related, but had 
not impoſed upon him, nor indeed had imagined 
that he was able fo to do. In reality, the promites 
which Blifil had made to Dowhng, were the motives 
which had induced him to fecreey ; aud as he very 
plainly faw Blifil would not be able to keep them, 
he thought proper now to make this conteiiion, 
which the promites of forgivenets, joined to the 
threats, the voice, the looks of Aliworthy, and the 
diſcoveries he had. made beſore, extorted trom him, 
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who was beſides taken unawares, and had no time 
to conlider.of evaſions. 

ALCLWORTHY appeared well fatisfied with this re- 

lation, and having enjoined ow Dowling ſtrict ſilence 
as to what had paſt, conducted that gentleman him- 
ſelf to the door, leit he ſhould {ee Blifil, who was 
returned to his chamber, where he exulted in the 
thoughts of his laſt deceit on his uncle, and little 
ſuſpected what had ſince paſſed below flairs. 
As Allworthy was returning to his room, he met 
Mrs Miller in the entry, who, with a face all pale 
and full of terror, ſaid to him, „O Sir ! I find this 
© wicked woman hath been with you, and you know 
© all; yet do not on this account abandon the poor 
young man. Conſider, Sir, he was ignorant it 
« was his own mother; and the diſcovery itſelf will 
© moſt probably break lis heart without your un- 
6 kindneſs.” . 

„ Mapan,' fays Allworthy, Jam under ſuch an 
Eaſt: niſliment at what have heard, that I am real 
ly unable to ſatisfy vou; but come with me into 
© my room. ludeed, Mrs Miller, I have made fur- 
« priting diſcoveries, and you ſhall ſoon know them:” 

Thx poor woman followed him trembling ; and 
now Allworthy going up to Mrs Waters, took her 
by the hand, and then turning to Mrs Miller, faid, 


What reward ihall I bellow upon this gentlewoman 
ſor the tervices the hath done me ?—O! Mrs Miller, 


= 


s you have athoutand times heard me call the young 
inan, to whom you are ſo faithful a friend, my 
„ (hn, Little did I then think he was indeed rela- 
© ted to me at all Y - r friend, Madam, is my 
« nephew ; ke is the brecner of that wicked viper 
« which I have fo long nouriſhed in my boſom. 
„She will herſelf tell you the whole ſtory, and how 
c 

c 

c 

7 

c 


the yoath came to pals for her ſon. Indeed, Mrs 

Miller, Iain convinced he hath been wronged, and 

that J have been abuſed ;. abuſed by. one whom 

you too Juſtly ſuſpected of being a villain. He is, 

in truth, the worlt of villains.” 

Trex joy which Mrs Miller now felt, bereft her of 
the power of ſpeech, and might, perhaps, have de- 
prived her of her ſenies, if not of life, had wot a 
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friendly ſhower of tears come ſeaſonably to her re- 
lief. At length recovering fo far from her tranſport 
as to be able to ſpeak, the cried, © And is this my 
« dear Mr Jones then your nephew, Sir, and not the 
© fon of this lady? and are your eyes opened to him 
© at laſt? and ſhall I live to fee him as happy as he 
« deſerves ?* © He certainly is my nephew,“ ſays 
Allworthy, © and 1 hope all the reit.” © And is 
this dear good woman the perſon,” cries ſhe, * to 
« whom all this diſcovery is owing !'—* She is, in- 
« dee,” fays Allworthy. © Why then,” cried Mrs 
© Miller, upon her knees, « may Heaven ſhower 
« down its choiceſt biefiings upon her head; and 
for this one good action forgive her all her fins, 
© be they never ſo many,” 

Mas Waters then informed them, that ſhe believed 
Jones would very ſhortly be releated ; for that the 
ſurgeon was gone, in company with a nobleman, to 
the juſtice af, committed him, in order to certify 
that Mr Fitzpatrick was out of all manner of dau- 
ger, and to procure the priſoner his liberty. 

ALLWORTHY ſaid, he thovuld be glad to find his 
nephew there at his return home; but that he was 
then obliged to go on ſome matters of conſequence. 
He then called to a fervant to fetch him a chair, 
and preſently left the two ladies together. 

Ma Blial hearing the chair ordered, came down 
ſtairs to attend upon his uncle; for he never was 
deficient in fuch acts of duty. He aſked his uncie 
if he was going out? which is a civil way of aſking 
a man whither he is going: to which the other ma- 
king no anſwer, he again deſired to know when he 
would be pleaſed to return ? Allworthy made no 
aufwer to this neither, till he was juſt getting in- 
to his chair, and then turning about, he fard,— 
* Harkee, Sir, do you find out, before my return, 
the letter which your mother ſent me on her deatle- 
bed.“ Allworthy then departed, and left Blifil in 
a ſituation to be cnvied only by a man who is jut 
zoing to be hanged, 
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C H A P. E. 
A further continuation. 


LtworTHyY took an opportunity, whillt he was 

A in the chair, of reading the letter from Jones 
to Sophia, which Weltern delivered him; and there 
were ſome expreilions in it concerning himſelf, 
which drew tears from his eyes. At length he ar- 
rived at Mr Weſtern's, and was introduced to So— 
phia. 

Wund the firſt ceremonies were paſt, and the 
gentleman and lady had taken their chairs, a ſilence 
of tome minutes enſued, during which the latter, 
who had been prepared for the viſit by her father, 


fat playing with ker fan, and had every mark of 


confuſion both in her countenance and behaviour. 
At length Allworthy, who was hiniſelf a little dif. 
concerted, began thus: © Tam afraid, Mits Weſtern, 
my family hath been the occation of giving you 
ſome uncaſineſs: to which, 1 tear, I have juno— 
cuntly become more inſtrumental than lintended. 
Be aſſured, Madam, had I at fiiſt known how dit 
agreeable the propoſals had been, I ſhould not have 
ſuſtered you to have been ſo long perſecuted. I 
hope, therefore, you will not think the deſign ot 
this viſit is to trouble you with any further tolict- 
tations of that kind, but entirely to reheve you 
from them.” 
© Sts,' (aid Sophia, with a little modeſt hefitation, 
this behaviour is moſt kind and generous, and 
ſuch as I could expect only from Mr Allworthy; 
but as you have been to kind to mention this 
matter, you will pardon me for ſaying it hath in- 
deed given me great uncaſineſs, and hath been 
the occaſion of my ſuffering much cruel treatment 
from a father, who was, till that unhappy affair, 
the tendereſt and fondeſt of all parents, I am 
convinced, Sir, you are too good and generons to 
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tions are not in our own power; and whatever 
may be his merit, I cannot torce them in his ta- 

. * 
vour.“ * I aſſure you, molt amiable young lady, 
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reſent my refuſal of your nephew. Our inclina- 
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ſaid Allworthy, © I am capable of no ſuch reſent- 
« ment, had the perſon been my own ſon, and had 
« ]J entertained the higheſt eſteem for him. For you 
« ſay truly, Madam, we cannot force our inchna- 
tions, much leſs can they be directed by another.“ 
Oh! Sir, an{wered Sophia, © every word you ſpeak 
proves you to deferve that good, that great, that 
« benevolent character the whole world allows you. 
] aſſure you, Sir, nothing leſs than the certain 
« proſpect of future miſery could have made me 
reſiſt the commands of my father.“ * 1 ſincerely 
© believe you, Madam,“ replied Allworthy, * and I 
© heartily congratulate you on your prudent fore- 
* light, ſince by ſo juſtifiable a reſiſtauce you have 
© avoided miſery indeed.” © You ſpeak now, Mr All- 
* worthy,' cries the, © with a delicacy which few meu 
© are capable of feeling; but ſurely in my opinion, 
to lead our lives with one to whom we are indit- 
* ferent, muſt be a ſtate of wretchednels—Perhaps 
© that wretchedneſs would be even increaſed by a 
© ſenſe of the merits of the object to whom we 
cannot give our affections. If I had married Mr 
* Blifl'— Pardon my interrupting you, Madam, ' 
anſwered Allworthy, but I cannot bear the ſuppoli- 
tion. — Believe me, Miſs Wettern, I rejoice, from 
my heart I rezoice, in your eſcape, I have diſ- 
covered the wretch, for whom you have ſuftered 
all this cruel violence from your father, to be a 
villain.” „How, Sir ! cries Sophia, © you muſt be- 
heve this ſurprites me.“ © It bath ſurpriſed me, 
Madam,“ anſwered Aliworthy, and fo it will the 
world; but I have acquainted you with the real 
truth.“ Nothing but truth,” ſays Sophia, can, I 
am convinced, come from the lips of Mr All- 
worthy.—Yet, Sir, ſach ſudden, ſuch unexpected 
news Diſcovered, you ſay may villainy be 
ever ſo!'—“ You will toon enough hear the ſtory, 
cries Allworthy ;—at preſent let us not mention o 
deteſted a name—l have another matter of a very 
* {ſerious nature to propote. O! Mits Weſtern, I 
© know your vaſt worth, nor can 1 fo eafily part 
* with the ambition of being allicd to it. I have 
© a near relation, Madam, a young man, whoſe 
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© -character is, I am convinced, the very oppoſite to 
© that of this wretch, and whole fortune I will make 
equal to what his was to have been. Could ], 
Madam, hope you would admit a vilit from him ?” 
Sophia, after a minute's filence, anſwered, © I will 
© deal with the utmoſt ſincerity with Mr Allworthy. 
His character, and the obligation I have juſt re- 
© ceived from him, demand it. I have determined, 
at preſent, to liſten to no ſuch propoſals from any 
perſon. My only defire is to be reſtored to the 
affection of my father, and to be again the mi- 
ſtreſs of his family. This, Sir, I hope to owe to 
your good offices. Let me beſeech you, let me 
conjure you, by all the goodneſs which I, and all 
who know you, have experienced, do not, the very 
moment when you have releaſed me from one 
© perſecntion, do not engage me in another, as mi- 
© (erable and as fruitleſs.“ © Indeed, Miis Weſtern,” 
replied Allworthy, < I am capable of no ſuch con- 
duct; and if this be your reſolution, he muſt ſub- 
© mit to the diſappointment, whatever torments he 
may ſufter under it,” © I mult ſmile now, Mr All- 
« worthy,” anſwered Sophia, © when you mention 
« 
c 
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the torments of a man whom I do not know, and 
who can conſequently have fo little acquaintance 
with me.” Pardon me, dear young lady, cies 
Allworthy, © I begin now to be afraid he hath had 
too much acquaintance for the repolie of his future 
days; ſince if ever man was capable of a ſincere, 
violent, and noble paſſion, fuch, I am convinced, 
is my nnhappy rephew's for Miſs Weſtern.“ © A 
nephew of yotrs! MrAllworthy, anſwered Sophia; 
it is ſurely ſtrange I never heard of him before.” 
Indeed! Madan,* cries Allworthy, it is only the 
circumſtance of his being my nephew to »hich 
vou are a ſtranger, and which, till this day, was 
a ſecret to ine, Mr Joues, who has long loved 
yon, he! he is my nephew, * Mr Jones your ne- 
phew, Sit!“ cries Sophia, Can it be potiible ?'— 
He is indeed, Madam, anfwered Allworthy : © he 
is my own fifter's fton—as ſuch I ſhall always own 
him; nor am I aſhamed of owning him. I am 
much more aſhamed of my palt behaviour to him; 
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© but I was as ignorant of his merit as of his birth. 
Indeed, MG Weſtern, I have uſed him cruelly— 
Indeed I have.” Here the goed man wiped his 
eyes, and after a ſhort paute proceeded “ I never 
« ſhall be able to reward him for his ſufferings 
«© without your afliltance. Believe me, molt ami- 
© able young lady, I muſt have a great eſteem of 
© that offering which I make to your worth. I know 
© he hath been guilty of faults ; but there is great 
goodneſs of heart at the bottom. Believe me, 
Madam, there is.” Here he ſtopped, ſceming to 
expect an anſwer, which he preſently received from 
Sophia, after ſhe had a little recovered herſelf 
from the hurry of ſpirits into which ſo ſtrange and 
ſudden information had thrown her: I lincere- 
ly wiſh you joy, Sir, of a diſcovery in which you 
i Grin to have ſuch fatisfaction. I doubt not but 
© you will have all the comfort you can promiſe 


tainly a thouſand goed qualities, which makes it 
impoſſible he ſhoukl not behave well to ſuch an 
uncle.“ I hope, Madam,” faid Allworthy, © he 
hath thoſe good qualities which muſt make him 
a pood hufband. He muſt, I am fare, be of all 
men the molt abandoned, it a lady of your merit 
ſhould cendeſcend'—* You mult pardon me, Mr 
Allworthy, anſwered Sophia, 1 cannot liſten to 
a propoſal of this kind, Mr Jones, I am con- 
vinced, hath much merit; but 1 thall never receive 
Mr jones as one who is to be my huſband - Upon 
my honeur I never will.'—* Pardon me, Madam,” 
ries Allworthy, „if I am a little ſurpriſed, after 
what I have heard from Mr Weſtern—I hope the 
unhappy yeung man hath done nothing to forfeit 
your good opinion, if he had ever the honour to 
enjoy It. Perhaps he may have been miſrepre- 
ſented to you, as ke was to me, The ſame villainy 
may have injured him every where, He 1s no 
murderer, I affure you, as he hath been called,'— 
Mr Allworthy,' anſwered Sophia, © I have told you 
my reſolution, I wonder not at what my father 
hath told you; but whatever his apprchenſions 
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< given no occaſion for them; ſince it hath always 
6 — a fixed principle with me, never to have 
married without his conſent, This is, I think, the 
duty of a child to a parent; and this, I hope, no- 
thing could ever have prevailed with me to ſwerve 
from. I do not indecd conceive, that the autho- 
rity of any parent can oblige us to marry, in 
direct oppolition to our inclinations. To avoid a 
force of this kind, which I had reaſon to ſuſpect; 
I left my father's houſe, and ſought protection 
elſewhere, This is the truth of my ſtory; and if 
the world, or my father, carry my intentions any 


a 


hear you, Miß Weltern,” cries Allworthy, „with 
admiration. I admire the juſtneſs of your ſenti- 
ments; but ſurely there is more in this. I am 
cautions of oflendiug you, young lady; but am ! 
to look on all which I have hitherto heard or feen, 
as a dream only? And have you ſuflered ſo much 
cruelty from your father on the account of a man 
to whom you have been always ablolutely indit- 
ferent ?* © I beg, Mr Allworthy,” anſwered Sophia, 
you will not iuſiſt on my reaſons, Yes, I have 
ſuflered jiudeed: Iwill not, Mr Allworthy, con- 
ceal—1 will be very ſincere with you—lI own I had 
a great opinion of Mr Jones—1 believe—lI know! 
have ſuflered for my opinion—lI have been treated 
cruelly by my aunt, as well as by my father; but 
that is now paſt—I beg I may not be farther prel- 
ſed; for whatever hath been, my reſolution is 
now fixed, Your nephew, Sir, hath many virtucs 
—he hath great virtues, Mr Allworthy. I queſtion 
not but he will do you honour in the world, 
and make you happy.” © I wiſh I could make 
him fo, Madam,” replied Allworthy ; but that ! 
am convinced is only in your power, It is that 
£ conviction. which hath made me fo earneſt a ſol- 
c licitor in his favour.” © You are deceived, indleed, 
„Sir, you are deceived,” {aid Sophia.—t I hope not 
© by him It 15 ſufficient to have deceived me. 
Mr Allworthy, I muſt iufiſt on being preſſed no 
«4 farther on this ſubject.—1 ſhould be ſorry —Nay, 
£ I will not injure him in your favour, I with Mr 
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jones very well. I ſincerely wiſh him well; and 
I repeat it again to yon, whatever demerit he may 
© have to me, lam certain he hath many good qua- 
« lities. I do not difown my former thoughts; but: 
© nothing can ever recal them. At preſent there 15 
not a man upon earth whom I would more reſo— 
© Jutely reject than Mr Jones; nor would the addreſ- 
« ſes of Mr Bligl himſelf be leſs agreeable to me.” 
WESTERN had been long impatient for the event 
of this conference, and was jult now arrived at the 
door to liſten ; when, having heard the laſt ſenti- 
ments of his daughter's heart, he loſt all temper, 
and, burſting tie door open in a rage, cried out,— 
© It is a lie. It is a d—u'd he. It is all owing to 
© that d—n'd raſcal Jones; and it the could get at 
© un, ſhe'd ha un any hour of the day.“ Here All- 
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| worthy interpoſed, and, addreſſing himſelf to the 
Squire with ſome anger in his look, he ſaid, © Mr 
l © Weltern, yon have not kept your word with me, 
I ; 


© You promiſed to abltain from all violence.” 
© Why, {o 1 did,' crics Weitern, “as long as it was 
, poſlible; but to hear a wench telling ſuch cons. 


5 „founded lies. Zounds! doth ſhe think if the 
- can make vools ot other yolk, ſhe can make one 
i WU © of me?—No, no, I know her better than thee 
1 | © doſt' „IJ am ſorry to tell yon, Sir,“ anſwered 
d Allworthy, © it doth not appear, by your behaviour 
it to this young lady, that you know her at all. I 
[- © aſk pardon for what I fay ; but I think our intima- 
1s cy, your own delires, and the occaſion, juſtify me. 


She is your daughter, Mr Weſtern, and I think 
* ſhe doth honour to your name. If I was capable 
© of envy, I thould ſooner envy you on this account 
C KU © than auy other man whatever.“ Odrabbit it,” 
| cries the Squire, I wiſh ſhe was thine with all my 


| © heart; —wouldft ſoon be glad to be rid of the truu- 
l- | © ble o' her. '— Indeed, my good friend,” anſwered 
d, Allworthy, © you yourſelf are the cauſe of all the 
ot | © trouble you complain of. Place that confidence 
15 in the young lady which the ſo well deſerves, aud. 
| 


© I am certain you will be the happieſt father on 

* earth '*—< I confidence in her! cries the Squire, 

* —'Sblood ! what confidence can 1 place in her, 
B b 2. 
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* when ſhe won't do as I would ha her? Let her gt 
© but her conſent to marry as I would ha her, and 
© I'll place as much confidence in her as wouldſt ha 
me. —“ You have no right, neighbour,” anſwered 
Allworthy, © to inſiſt on any fuch conſent. A nega- 
tive voice your daughter allows you, and God and 
< Nature have thought proper to ow you no more.“ 
A negative voice?” cries the Squire, — Ap! ay! Flt 
* ſhew you what a negative voice I ha.— Go along, 
ge into your chamber, go, you ſtubborn' In- 
ced, Mr Weſtern,” ſaid Allworthy,—* indeed you 
ule her cruelly, —l cannot bear to ſee this.—You 
ſhall, you mult behave to her in a kinder manner. 
* She deſerves the beft of treatment. © Yes, yes, 
faid the Squire, I know what ſhe deſerves : now 
ſhe's gone, I'll thew you what the deſerves.—Sce 
here, Sir, here is a letter from my couſin, my Lady 
Bellaſton, in which ſhe is ſo kind to gi me to un- 
deritand, that the fellow is got out of priſon 
again ; and here the adviſes me to take all the 
care I can o' the wench. Odzookers! neiphbour 
Allworthy, you don't know what it is to govern a 
daughter.” | | 
Tut Squire ended his ſpeech with ſome compli- 
ments to his own facacity ; and then Altlworthy, at- 
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ter a formal preface, acquamted him with the whole 


diſcovery which he had made concerning Jones, 
with his anger to Blif), and with every particular 
which had been diſcloſed to the reader in the pre 
ceding chapters. 

Mex. over violent in their diſpoſitions, are, for the 
molt part, as chaugeable in them. No ſooner then 
was Weſtern informed of Mr Allworthy's intention 
to make jones his heir, than he joined heartily with 
the nucle jn every commendation of the nephew, 
and became as eager for her marriage with Jones, 
as he had before been to couple her to Blifil. 

Here, Mr Allworthy was again forced to inter- 
pole, and to relate what had paſted between hin 
and Sophia, at which he teſtified great ſurpriſe, 

Tax Squire was ſilent a moment, and looked wild 
with aſtoniſhment at this account.—At laſt he criec 
out, © Why, what can be the mcanivg of this, ne1gu- 
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< bour Allworthy? Vond o'un ſhe was, that Il be 
© {worn to. Odzookers ! I have Int o't. As fre 
as a gun I have hit o' the very right o't. It's all 
along o' ziſter. The girl bath got a hankering 
after this ſon of a whore ot a lord. I vound en 
together at my couſin, my Lady Bellaſton's. He 
hath turned the head o' her, that's certain, but 
Au me if he (hall ha her ;—FH ha no lords nor 
courtiers in my vamily.” 

ALLWORTHY now made a long ſpeech, in which 
he repeated his reſolution to avoid all violent mea- 
ſures, and very earneltly recommended gentle me- 
thods to Mr Weitern, as thoſe by which he might 
be aſſured of ſucceeding beſt with his danghter. He 
then took his Jeave, Crete back to Mrs Milier, 
hat was forced to comply with the earneſt entreaties 
of the Squire, in promiſing to bring Mr Jones to 
viſit him that afternoon, that he might, as he ſaid, 
© make ail matters up with the young gentleman.” 
At Mr Allworthy's departure, Weſtern promiſed to 
follow his advice in his behaviour to Sophia, ſay- 
ing, „I don't know how *tis, but d—n me, Allwor- 
* thy, if you don't make me always do juſt as you 
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* pleaſe; and yet I have as good an eſteate as you, 


and am in the commifliou of the peace as well as. 
* yourlſelt.” 


C | 
Wherein the hiſlory begins to draw towards a concluſion. 


HEN Aliworthy returned to his lodgings, 

he heard Mr Jones was juſt arrived before 

him. He hurried therefore inſtautly into an empty 

cha:nber, whither he ordered Mr Jones to be brouglit 
to him alone. | 

Ir is impoſlible to conteive n more tender or mo- 

Ting ſcene, than the meeting between the uncle 

and nephew, (tor Mrs Waters, as the reader may 


well ſuppoſe, had at her 1:6 viſit diſcovered to hun 
the ſecret of his birth). The tirſt agonies of joy 


which were felt on beth fides, are indeed beyond 

my power to deſcribe : I thall not therefore attempt 

un. After Allworthy had raiſed Jones from his fert, 
B D434: „„ 
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where he had proſtrated himſelf, and received him 
into his arms, O my child,” he cried, how have 

I been to blame! how have I injured you! What 
amends can I ever make you for thoſe unkind, 
thoſe unjuſt ſuſpicions which I have entertained ; 
and for all the ſufferings they have occaſioned to 
you!“ * Am I not now made amends ?” cries Jones, 
would. not my ſufferings, if they had been ten 
times greater, have been now richly repaid ? 0 
my dear uncle! tliis goodneſs, this tenderneſs over- 
powers, unmans, deitroys me. I cannot bear the 
tranſports which tlow ſo faſt upon me. To be 
agaiu reſtored to your preſence, to your favour ; 
to be once more thus kindly received by my great, 
my noble, my generous benefactor” © Indeed, 
child,” cries Allworthy, © I have uſed you cruelly.” 
—He then explained to him all the treachery of 
Biifil, and again repeated expreſſions of the ntmoit 
concern, tor having been induced by that treachery 
to uſe him ſo ill. O talk not ſo,' anfwered Jones; 

indeed, Sir, you have uſed me nobly. The wiltit 
man might be deceived as yon were, and under 
{ſuch a deception, the belt muſt have acted juſt as 
you did. Your goodnels diſplayed itſelf in the 
midſt of your anger, juſt as it then ſeemed. I owe 
every thing to that poodnets, of which I have been 
moſt nnworthy. Do not put me on ſelf-accuſa— 
tion, by carrying your generous ſentiments too 
far. Alas, Sir, I have not been punithed more 
than I have delerved; and it {hall be the whole 
buſineſs of my future life to deſerve that happi— 
neſs you now beſtow on me; for believe me, my 
dear uncle, my punithment hath not been thrown 
away upon me: though have been a great, I am 
not a hardencd ſinner: I thank Heaven I have 
had time to reflect on my paſt life, where thongh 
I cannot charge myſelf with any grofs villainy, 
yet I can ditcern follies and vices more than 
enough to repent and to be aſhamed of; follies 
which have been attended with dreadful conſe- 
quences to myſelf, and have brought me to the 
brink of deſtruction.” „Jam rejoiced, my dear 
clüld, auſwered Allworthy, to hear you talk 
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thus ſenſibly ; for, as I am convinced hypocriſy 
(good Heaven, how have I been impoſed on by it 
in others!) was never among your faults, fo I can 
readily believe all you ſay. You now ſee, Tom, 
to what dangers imprudence alone may ſubject 
virtue, (for virtue, I am now convinced, you love 
in a great degree). Prudence is indeed the duty 
which we owe to ourſelves; and if we will be 16 
much our own enemies as to neplect it, we are not 
to wonder if the world is deficient in diſcharging 
their duty to ns; for when a man lays the foun- 
dation of his own ruin, others will, 1 am atraid, 
be too apt to build upon it. You ſay, however, 
you have ſeen your errors, and will reform them. 
I firmly believe yon, my dear child; and there- 
fore, from this moment, you ſhall never more be 
reminded of them by me. Remember them only 

ourſelf to far as, for the future, to teach you the 

etter to avoid them; but {till remember, tor your 
comtort, that there is this great diſlerence between 
thoſe faults which candour may coultrue into im- 
prudence, and thoſe which can be deduced from 
villainy ouly. The former, perhaps, are even 
more apt to ſubject a man to ruin; but, if he re- 
form, bis character will, at length, be totally re- 
trieved; the world, though not immediately, will 
in time be reconciled to him; and he may re— 
tlect, not without ſome mixture of pleaſure, on the 
dangers he hath eſcaped ; but villainy, my boy, 
when once diſcovered, is irretrievable; the ſtaius 
which this leaves behind, no time will waſh away. 
The cenſures of mankind will purſue the wretch, 
their {corn will abath him in public; and if thame 
drives him into retirement, he will go to it with 
all thoſe terrors with which a weary child, who 1s 
afraid of hobgoblins, retreats from company to go 
to bed alone. Here his murdered conicience will 
haunt him. Repole, like a falle friend, will fly 
from him. Where-ever he turns his eyes, horror 
preſents itſelf; if he looks backward, unavailable 
repentance treads on his heels ; if forward, incu- 
rable deſpair ſtares him in the face; till, like a con- 
demned priſoner confined in a dungeon, he deteſts 
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his preſent condition, and yet dreads the conſe. 
quence of that hour which is to relieve him from 
it. Comfort yourſelf, I ſay, my child, that this is 
not your caſe; and rejoice, with thankfulneſs to 
him who hath ſuffered you to ſee your errors, be- 
fore they have brought on you that deſtruction to 
which a perſiſtance in cven thoſe errors muſt have 
led you. You have deſerted them; and the pro- 
ſpect now before you is ſuch, that happineGs ſeems 
in your own power. At theſe words jones fetch- 


ed a deep ſigh; upon which, when Allworthy re- 
monſtrated, he ſaid, “ Sir, I will conceal nothing 


c 


from you; I tear there is one conlequence of my 
vices 1 ſhall never be able to retrieve. O my dear 
uncle, I have loſt a treature,” © Yon need fay no 
more,” anſwered Allworthy ; © I will be explicit 
with you; I know what you lament ; I have {cen 
the young lady, and have diſcourſed with her con- 
cerning you. This 1 mult inſiſt on, as an earneſt 
of your lincerity in all you have ſaid, and of the 
ſtedtaſtneſs of your reſolution, that you obey me 
in one inſtance ; to abide entirely by the deter- 
mination of the young lady, whether it ſhall be 
in your favour or no. She hath already ſuffered 


enongh from ſolicitations which I hate to think oft; 


ſhe thall owe no further conſtraint to my tamily : 

| know her father will be as ready to torment her 

now on your account, as he hath tormerly been on 
another's ; but Jam determined the thall ſuffer no 
more confinement, no more violence, no more un- 
eaſy hours.“ O my dear uncle,“ auſwered Jones, 
lay, I beſeech you, ſome command on me, in which 
I ſhail have ſome merit in obedience. Believe me, 
Sir, the only inftance in which J could diſobey 
you, would be to give an uneafy moment to my 
Sophia. No, Sir, if Il am io miſerable to have in— 
curred her ditſpleaſure beyond all hope of forgivc- 
neſs, that alone, with the dreadiul reflection of 
cauſing her milery, will be s ufficient to overpower 
me. To call Sophia mine is the greateſt, aud now 
the only additioual bleffing which Heaven can be- 
ſtow; but it is a bleihng which I muſt owe to her 
alone.“ I will not flatter you, cluld,” cries Als 
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worthy ; I fear your caſe is deſperate: I never ſaw 


© {ſtronger marks of an unalterable reſolution in any 
« perſon, than appeared in her vehement declara- 
© tions againſt receiving your addreſles; for which, 
perhaps, you can account better than myſelf.— 
Oh, Sir! I can account too well,“ antwered jones ; 
] have ſinned againſt her beyond all hope of par- 
don; and, guilty as I am, my gvilt unfortunate- 
* ly appears to her in ten times blacker than the 
© real colours. O my dear uncle, I find my follies 
© are irretrievable; and all your goodneſs cannot 
« ſave me from perdition.” 

A SERVANT now acquainted them, that Mr We- 
ſtern was below eſtairs; for his eagerneſs to ſee Jones 
could not wait till the afternoon. Upon which 
Jones, whole eyes were full of tears, begged his 
uncle to entertain Weſtern a few minutes, till he a 
little recovered him{elt : to which the good man 
conlented ; and having ordered Mr Weſtern to be 
ſhewn into a parlour, went down to hin, 

Mas Miller no ſooner heard that Jones was alone, 
(for ſhe had not yet teen him fince his releate from 
priſon), than ſhe came eagerly into the room, and 
advancing towards Jones, withed him heartily joy 
of his new-found uncle, and his happy reconcilia- 
tion; adding, © I with I could give you joy on ano- 
ther account, my dear child; but any thing o 
inexorable I never ſaw.' 

Jox Es, with tome appearance of ſurprize, aſked 
her what ſhe meant? © Why rlien,' lays ſhe, © I have 
* been with your young lady, and have explained 
© all matters to her, as they were told me by my ſon 
Nightingale. She can have no louger any doubt 
about the letter, that I am certain; for I told her 
my fon Nightingale was ready to take his oath, 
if ſhe pleated, that it was all his own invention, 
and the letter of his inditing. I told ber the very 
reaſon of ſending the letter ought to recommend 
you to her the more, as it was all upon ber ac- 
count, and a plain proof that you was reſolved 
to quit your profiigacy for the tuture; that you 
had never been guilty of a fingle injtance of int» 
©-delity to her ſince your ſceing her in town. ] aun 
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afraid I went too far there, but Heaven forgive 
me; I hope your future behaviour will be my juſti- 
fication. I am ſure I.have ſaid all I can ; but all 
to no purpoſe. She remains inflexible. She ſays, 
ſhe had forgiven many faults on account of youth, 
but exprefled ſuch deteitation of the character of 
a libertine, that ſhe abſolutely filenced me. I ot- 
ten attempted to excuſe you; but the juſtneſs of 
her accufation flew in my face. Upon my honour 
ſhe is a lovely woman, and one of the ſweeteſt and 
moſt ſenſible creatures I ever ſaw, I could have 
alinoit killed her for one expreſſion ſhe made uſe 
of. It was a ſentiment worthy of Seneca, or of a 
biſhop.* # I] once fancied, Madam,” ſaid ſhe, “ 
« had diſcovered great goodnets of heart in Mr 
« Jones, and tor that I own I had a fincere eſteem ; 
« but an entire profligacy of manners will corrupt 
ec the beſt heart in the world; and all which a 
« good- natured libertine can expect is, that we 
« ſhould mix ſome grains of pit y with our contempt 
% and abhorrence.” She is an angelic creature, 
« that is the truth on't.” O Mrs Miller,“ anſwer- 
ed Jones, can I bear to think I have loſt ſuch an 
angel!“ Loſt ! no,* cries Mrs Miller ; © I hope you 
have not loſt her yet. Reſolve to leave ſuch vi- 
cious courſes, and you may yet have hopes: nay, 
if the ſhould remain inexorable, there is another 
young lady, a ſweet pretty young lady, and a 
{ſwinging tortune, who is abſolutely dying for love 
of you. I heard of it this very morning, and I 
told it to Miſs Weſtern ; nay, I went a little be- 
yond the truth again, for I told her you had re- 
tuſed her ; but indeed ] knew you would refuſe 
her.—-And here lauuſt give you a little comfort: 
when I mentioned the yonng lady's name, who 
is no other than the pretty Widow-Hunt, I thought 
ſhe turned pale; but when I ſaid you had refuſed 
her, I will be {worn her face was all over ſcarlet 
in an inſtant; and theſe were her very words, 
« I will not deny but that I believe he has ſome at- 
« fection for me.“ ; 

HERE the converſation was interrupted by the ar- 
rival of Weſtern, who could no longer be kept out 
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of the room, even by the authority of Allworth 
himſelf; though this, as we have often ſeen, had a 
wonderful power over him. 

WESTERN immediately went up to Jones, crying 
out, My old friend Tom, I am glad to ſee thee with 
all my heart. All paſt mult be forgotten. I could 
not intend any aftront to thee, becauſe, as Allwor— 
thy here knows, nay, doſt know it thyſelf, I took 
thee for another perſon ; and where a body means 
no harm, what ſignifies a haſty word or two? One 
Chriſtian muſt forget and forgive another.“ * I 
hope, Sir,” ſaid Jones, I ſhall never forget the 
many obligations I have had to you ; but as for 
any offence towards me, I declare I am an utter 
ſtranger.” « A't,' ſays Weſtern, © then give me 
thy fiit ; a't as hearty an honeſt cock as any in the 
kingdom. Come along with me; Fil carry thee 
to thy miſtreſs this moment.“ Here Allworthy in- 
terpoſed; and the Squire being unable to prevail 
either with the uncle or nephew, was, after ſome 
litigation, obliged to conlent to delay introducing 
Jones to Soplua till the afternoon ; at which time 
Allworthy, as well in compathon to Jones as in com- 
pliance with the eager dejiwes of Weſtern, was pre- 
vailed upon to promile to attend at the tea-table. 

Tut converſation which now enſued was plea- 
ſant enough; and with which, had it happened ear- 
her in our hiſtory, we would have entertained our 
reader; but as we have now leiſure only to attend 
to what is very material, it ſhall ſaflice to ſay, that 
matters being entirely adjuſted as to the aſternoon- 
viſit, Mr Weſtern again returned home. 
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The hiſlory draws nearer to a concluſion, 


HEN Mr Weſtern was departed, Jones began 

to inform Mr Allworthy and Mrs Miller, that 
his liberty had been procured by two noble lords, 
who, together with two ſurgeons, and a friend of 
Mr Nightingale's, had attended the magiſtrate by 
whom he had been committed, and by whom, on 
the ſurgeon's oath that the wounded perſon was out 
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of all manner of danger from his wound, he was 
diſcharged, 

One only of theſe lords, he ſaid, he had ever ſeen 
before, and that no more than once ; but the other 
had greatly ſurpriſed him, by aſking his pardon tor 
an offence he had been guilty of towards him, oc- 
calioned, he ſaid, entirely by his ignorance who he 
was. 

Now, the reality of the cafe, with which Jones 
was not acquainted till afterwards, was this: the 
heutenant whom Lord Fellamar had employed, ac-' 
cording to the advice of Lady Bellaſton, to pres 
Jones, as a vagabond, into the ſea ſervice, when he 
came to report to his Lordſhip the event which we 
have before ſeen, ſpoke very favourably of the be- 
haviour of Mr Jones on all accounts, and ſtrongly 
aſſured that lord, that he muſt have miitaken the 
perſon ; for that jones was certainly a gentleman : 
inſomuch that his Lordſhip, who was ſtrictly a man 
of honour, and would by no means have been guil- 
ty of an action which the world in general would 
have condemaed, began to be much concerned for 
the advice which he had taken. 

WITHIN a day or two after this Lord Fellamar 
happened to dine with the Irith peer, who, iu a con- 
verſation upon the dnel, acquainted his company 
with the character of Fitzpatrick ; to which indeed 
he did not do ſtrict juſtice, eſecially in what rela- 
ted to his lady. He ſaid the was the molt innocent 
and molt injured woman alive, aud that, from ce a-— 
paiſion alone, he had undertaken her cauie. He 
then declared an intention of going the next morn- 
ing to Fitzpatrick's lodgings, in order to prevail with 
him, if potlible, to couſent to a ſeparation irom his 
wife, who, the peer ſaid, was iu appreheutions for 
her life, if ſhe ſhonld ever return to be under the 
power of her huſband. Lord Fellamar agreed to 
go with him, that he might ſatisfy himſelf more 
concerning Jones, aud the circumitances of the due]; 
for he was by no means eaſy concerning the part he 
had acted. The moment his Lordſhip gave a hint 
of his readineſs to aſſiſt in the delivery of the lady, 
it was eagerly embraced by the other nobleman, 
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who depended much on the authority of Lord Fel- 
lamar, as he thonght it would greatly contribute to 
awe Fitzatrick into a compliance ; and perhaps he 
was in the right; for the poor Iriſhman no ſooner 
{aw theſe noble peers had undertaken the cauſe of 
his wife, than he ſubmitted, and articles of ſepara- 
tion were ſoon drawn up, and ſigned between the 
arties. 

FitzPaTRICK had been ſo well ſatisfied by Mrs 
Waters concerning the innocency of his wite with 
Jones at Upton, or perhaps from ſome other rea- 
tous was now. become to indiflerent to that matter, 
that he ipoke highly in tavour of Jones to Lord 
Fellamur, tock all the blame upon hivtelf, and faid 
the other had behaved very much like a gentleman, 
and a man of honour ; and upon that lord's further 
enquiry concerning Mr Jones, Fitzpatrick told him 
he was nephew to a gentleman oi very great fathion 
and fortune, which was the account he had juſt re- 
ceived from Mes Waters, after her interview with 
Dowling. | 

Lorp Fellimar now thought it behoved him to 
do every thing in his power to make ſatisfaction to 
a gentleman whom he had fo grotsly injured, and 
without any contideration of rivalthip, (for he had 
now given over all thaughts of Sophia) determined 
to proenre Mr fones's liberty, being fatisfied, as 
well from Fitzpatrick as his turgeon, that the wound 
was not mortal: he therefore prevailed with the 
Iriſh peer to accompany him tov the place where 
jones was conttued, to whom he behaved as we have 
already related. | | 

WHrEtNn Allworthy returned to Ins lodgings, he 
immediately carried Jones into his room, and then 
acquainted him with the whole matter, as well what 
he had heard from Mrs Waters, as what he had dit- 
covered from Mr Dowling. | 

Jones expreſſed great aſtoniſhment, and no lef: 
concern at this account, but without making any 
comment or obſervation upon it. And now a meſ- 
ſage was brought from Mr Blifil, deſiring to know 
if his uncle was at leiſure, that he might wait upon 
him. Allworthy ſtarted and turned pale, and then 
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in a more paſhonate tone than I believe he had ever 
uled before, bid the ſervant tell Blifii he knew him 
not. © Conſider, dear Sir,” cries Jones, in a. trem- 
bliugwoice.—“ I have conſidered,” anſwered Allwor- 
thy, and you yourtelt ſhall carry my meſlage to 
the villain, No one can carry him the ſentence 
of his own ruin ſo properly, as the man whote 
ruin he hath ſo villainouſly contrived.'—* Pardon 
me, dear Sir,“ ſaid Jones ; © a moment's reflection 
will, I am ſure, convince you of the contrary. 
What might perhaps be but juſtice from another 
han” 4p. would from mine be inſult; and to whom ? 
My own brother, and your nephew. Nor did 
he uſe me ſo barbarouſly. Indeed that would 
have been more inexcuſable than any thing he 
hath done. Fortune may tempt men of no very 
bad diſpoſitions to injuſtice; but inſults proceed 
only from black and rancorous minds, and have 
no temptations to excuſe them. Let me beteech 
you, Sir, to do nothing by him in the preſent 
height of your anger. Conſider, my dear uncle, I 
« was not myſelf condemned unheard.* Allworthy 
{tood ſilent a moment, and then embracing Jones, 
he ſaid, with tears guihing from his eyes, O my 
child to what goodneſs have I been fo long blind!“ 

Ms Miller entering the room at that moment, 
after a gentle rap, which was not perceived, and 
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ſeeing Jones in the arms of his uncle, the poor wo- 


man, in an agony of joy, fell upon her knees, and 
burſt forth into the molt ecltatic thankſpivings to 
Heaven, for what had happened, Then running 
to Jones, ſhe embraced hin eagerly, crying, * My 
« deareſt friend, I] wiſh you joy a thoufand and a 
« thouſand times of this bleſt day ;* and next Mr 
Allworthy bimfſelt received the fame congratula- 
tions. To which he anſwered, Indeed, indeed, Mis 
Miller, I am beyond expreflion happy.“ Some few 
more raptures having paſſed on all ſides, Mrs Miller 
deſired them both to walk down to dinner in the 
parlour, where ſhe {aid there was a very happy {ct 
of people aſſembled; being indeed no other than 
Mr Nightingale and his bride, and his couſin Harris 


with her bridegroom. 
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ALTwoRTHY excuſed himſelf from dinmg with 
the company, faying he had ordered ſome lirtls 
thing for him an« his nephew in his own apaytment 3 
for that they had much private bufinels to difconr le 
of; but would not reſiſt promiting the good woman, 
that both he and Jones would make part of her ſo- 
ciety at ſupper. 

Mes Miller then aſked what was to be done with 
Blifil ; © for indeed,” ſays ſhe, © I cannot be eaſy while 


6 ach a villain is in my honſe.” —Allworthy an{wer- 


ed, He was as uneaſy as herſelf on the fame ac- 
count. O! cries ſhe, © if that be the caſe, leave the 
matter to me; I'll won ſhew him the outfide of 
my doors, I warrant yon. Here are two or three 
Juſty fellows below itwarrs,” There will be no 
nerd of any violence,“ cries Allworthy ; if you 
will carry him a meſſa ge from mc, he will, I am 
convinced, depart ot his own accerd.” Will I?” 
{21d Mrs Miller, © ] never did any thing in wy life 
with a better will.“ Here Jones interfered, and 
ſaid, He had confidered the matter better, and 
would, if Mr Allworthy pleaſed, be himſelf the meſ- 
ſenger. I know,' ſiys he, © already enough of your 
0 pleafur e, Sir, and! beg leave to acquaint him with 
© it by my own words, Let me beſzech you, Sir,” 


c 
* 
« 
« 
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added he, © to reflect on the dreadful conſequences. 


ol' driving him to violent and ſudden deſpair, 
© How unfit, alas! is this poor man to die in his 
* pretent lituation.” This ſuggeſtion had not tlie 
leait effect on Mrs Miller. She left the. room, cry- 
ing, * You are too good, Mr Joncs, infinitely too 
© vood to live in this wor id,” Bat it made a deeper 
inpreſſion on Allworthy, © My good child,“ ſaid 
ne, lam equally aſtoniſhed at the goodneſs of your 
© heart, and the quickneſs of your underitauding. 
Heaven indeed forbid that this wretch thoula be 
deprived of any means or time for repentance : 
that would be a ſhocking couſideration indeed. 
Go to him, therefore, and uſe your own diſcre- 
tion ; yet do not flatter him with the hopes of in) 
forgivenets ; for I thall never forgive villainy far- 
ther than my religion obliges, aud that extends. 
wt either to our bounty or our conver{ation,” 
C03 
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Joxes went np to Blifil's room, whom he found 
in a ſituation which moved his pity, though it would 
have raiſed a lefs amiable paſhon in many beholders. 
He caſt himſelf on his bed, where he lay abandon- 
Ing himſelf to deſpair, and drowned in tears; not 
in ſuch tears as flow from contrition, and wath 
away puilt from minds which have been ſeduced or 
ſurpriſed into it unawares, agaiuſt the bent of their 
natural diſpoſitions, as will ſometimes happen from 
human frailty, even to the good; no, theſe tears 
were ſuch as the fi ighted thiet ſheds in his cart, and 
are indeed the cftiect of that concern winch the moſt 
ſavage natures are ſeldom deſicient in feeling for 
themſelves, | 

IT would be unpleaſant aud tedions to paint this 
feene in full length: let it ſuffice to ſay, that tlie 
behaviour of jones was kind to excels, He onntited 
nothing which his invention could ſupply, to raiſe 
and comfort the drooping ſpirits of Blit}, betore he 
communicated to him the reſolution of his uncle, 
that he muſt quit the houſe that evening, He ot- 
fered to ſurniſh him with auy money he wanted, 
aſſured him of his hearty forgiveneſs of all he had 
done zpainſt him, that he would endeavour to live 
with him hereafter as a brother, and would leave 
nothing unattempted to effectuate a reconciliation 
with his unele. 

BIIr IL was at firſt ſullen and ſilent, balancing in 
his mind whether he ſhould yet deny all: but find- 
ing at laſt the evidence too {trong againſt him, he 
betook himſelf at laſt to confeſſion. He then aſked 
pardon of his brother in the moſt vehement, man- 
ner, proitrated himſelf on the ground, and Kiſled 
his feet: in ſhort, he was now as remarkably mean, 
as he had been before remarkably wicked. 

JoxkEs conld not fo far check his difflain, but that 
it a little diſcovered itſelf in his countenance at 
this extreme ſervility. He raiſed his brother the 
moment he could from the ground, and adviſed him 
to bear his afflictions more like a man; repeating, at 
the ſame time his promiſes, that he would do all iu 
his power to leſſen them: for which Blifil making 
many profeſſions of his unworthineſs, poured forth 
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a profuſion of thanks: and then he having declared 
lie would immediately depart to another lodging, 
Jones returned to his uucle. 

Auo xd other matters, Allworthy now acquainted 
Jones with the ditcovery which he made concerning 
the 5001]. bank- notes. I have,” ſaid he, © already 
© conſulted a lawyer, who tells me, to my preat 
fatlomibhment, that there is no puuithment for a 
« fraud of this kind. Indeed, when I coufider the 
© black ingratitude of this fellow toward you, I. 
© think a bighwayman, compared to him, is an in- 
© nocent perſon.” 

© Goop heaven! ſays Jones, (is it poflible ?—T 
© am ſhocked beyond ineature at this news. I thought 
© there was not an honeſter fellow in the world. 
1 -The temptation of ſuch a fun: was too great 
© for him to withſtand ; for ſmaller matters have. 
« 
4 
Ul 


come ſafe to me throuph his hand. Indeed, my 
dear uncle, you mult ſuffer me to call it weakneſs 
rather than ingratitude; for Jam convinced the. 
© poor fellow loves me, and hath done me ſome 
kindneſſes, which I can never forget: nay, I be- 
lieve he hath repented of this very act; for it is 
not above a day or two ago, when my aflatrs ſeem- 
eq in a moſt deſperate ſituation, that he viſited. 
me in my coufinement, and oſtered me any money 
] wanted. Conſider, Sir, what a temptation to. a 
man who hath taſted fach bitter dittreſs it muſt 
be, to have a ſum in his poſſeſliou which muſt put 
him and his family beyond any. future poflibility. 
of ſultering the like,” | 8 f | 
© Child,” cries Allworthy, © yon carry this: forgi- 
' vin&*emper tco far. Such nuttaken mercy is not“ 
only weaknets, but borders on injuſtice, and is ve-- 
ry pernicious to ſociety, as it encouragts vice. 
The diſhonety of this fellow I. might perhaps 
have pardoned; but never his ingratitude. And. 
give me leave to ſay, when we after any tempta-- 
tion to atone for dijionelly itſelf, We are as can- 
did and merciful as we ought to be: and ſo far, I. 
confels, I-have gone; for I have often pitied the 
fate of a ltghwayman, when I have been on the, 
grand jury; 9 more than once applied to- 
C 33 hs | 
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the judge on the behalf of ſuch as have had any 
E nitigating circumſtances in their caſe ; but when 
© (lifhonelty is attended with any blacker crime, 
£ {uch as cruelty, murder, ingratitude, or the like, 
© compaſſion and forgivenels then become faults, 
Jam convinced the fellow is a villain, and he 
© ſhall be puniſhed ; at leaſt as far as I can punith 
„him.“ 

Tuls was ſpoke with ſo ſtern a voice, that Jones 
did not think proper to make any reply : belides, 
the hour appointed by Mr Weſtern now drew fo 
near, that he had barely time left to dreſs himſelf, 
Here therefore ended the prefent dialogue, and 
Jones retired to another room, where Partridge at- 
tended, according to order, with his cloaths, 
PaRTRIDOE had tcarce fecn his maſter ſince the 
happy diſcovery. The poor fellow was unable either 
to contain or exprets his tranſports, He behaved 
like one frantic, and made almoſt as many miſtakes 
while he was drefling Jones, as I have ſeen made 
by Harlequin iu qdrefling himſelf on the ſtage. 

His memory, however, was not in the leaſt defi- 
cient. He recollected now many omens and pre- 
fages of tlis happy event, ſome of which he had 
remarked at the time, but many more he now re- 
membered ; nor did he omit the dreams he had 
dreamt the evening before his meeting with ſones ; 
and concluded with ſaying, © I always told your 
© Honour ſomething boded in my mind, that you 
£ would one time or other have it in your power to 
© make my fortune.“ Joues aſſured him, that this 

" boding ſhould as certainly be verified with regard 
to him, as all the other omens had been to himſelf; 
which did not a little add to all the raptures which 
the poor fellow had akexdy conceived on account 


of his maſter. | | 
| „ x oh 8 We - 
Approaching flili nearer to the end, 


| ONES being now compleatly dreſſed, attended 
his uncle to Mr Weſtern's. He was indeed one 


of the ſiueſt figures ever beheld, aud his perſon alone 
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would have charmed the greater part of woman- 
kind ; but we hope it hath already appeared in this 
hiſtory, that Nature, when ſhe formed him, did not 
totally rely, as ſhe ſometimes doth, on this merit 
only, to recommend her work, Pet 

Sopala, who, angry as ſhe was, was likewiſe ſet 
forth to the beſt advantage, for which ] leave my 
female readers to account, appeared fo extremely 
beautiful, that even Allworthy, when he ſaw her, 
could not forbear whiſpering Weſtern, that he be- 
heved ſhe was the finelt creature in the world. To 
which Weſtern anfwered, in a whiſper overheard 
by all preſent, © So much the better for Tom for 
n me if he ſhan't ha the touſling her.“ Sophia 
was all over ſcarlet at theſe words, while Tom's 
countenance was altogether as pale; and he was al- 
moſt ready to fink from his chair. 

Tu tea-table was ſcarce removed, before We» 
ſtern lugged Allworthy out of the room, telling 
him, he had buſinets of conſequence to napart, and 
muſt {peak to him that inſtant in private before he 
forgot it. ; 

Tux lovers were now alone, and it will, I queſtion 
not, appear range to many readers, tliat thoſe whe 
had fo much to fay to one another when danger and 
difficulty attended their converlation ; aud who 
ſcemed fo eager to ruſli into each others arms when 
ſo many bars lay in their way, now that with ſafety 
they were at liberty to ſay or do whatever they plea- 
ſed, ſhonld both remain for ſome time fileut and 
motionleſs; inſomucli that a ſtranger of moderate 
ſagacity might have well concluded, they were mu- 
tually A but fo it was, however ſtrange 
it may ſeem; both fat with their eyes caſt down» 
wards on the ground, and for ſome minutes con- 
tinued in perfect ſilence. h N 

x Jones, during this interval, attempted once 
or twice to ſpeak, but was abſolutely incapable, 
muttering only, or rather ſighing out, ſome broken 
words; when Sophia at length, partly out of pity 
to him, and partly te turn the diſcourſe from the 
ſubject which ſhe knew well enough he was endea- 


vouring to open, ſaid, 
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© SURE, Sir, you are the moſt fortunate man in 
© the world in this diſcovery.” © And can yon really, 
Madam, think me fo fortunate,“ ſaid Jones, ſßgh- 
Ing, While J have incurred your diſpleaſure? 
« Nay, Sir,“ ſays ſhe, “as to that, yon beft know 
'& whether you have deſerved it.“ Indeed, Madam,” 
anſwered he, © you yourſelf are as well apprized ot 
Rall my demerits. Mrs Miller has acquainted you 
with the whole truth. O! my Sophia, am ] never 
© to hope for forgivenets ?”- © I think, Mr Jones,” 
faid ſhe, © I way almoſt depend on your own juſtice, 
and leave it to yourſelf to paſs ſentence on your 
' own conduct.“ © Alas! Madam,” anfwered he, 
it is mercy, and not juſtice, which I implore at 
your hands. Juſtice, 1 Know, muſt condemn me, 
Yet not for the letter I (evt to Lady Bellaſton, 
Of that I mott ſolemnly declare, you have had a. 
© true account.“ He then infifted much on the ſe- 
curity given him by Nightingale, of a fair pretence 
for bre: aking off, if, contrary to their expectations, 
her ladyſinp mould have accepted his offer ;. but. 
conſeſſed, that he had been guilty of a great indiſ- 
cretion, to put ſuch a letter as that into "her power, 
E which, ſaid he, ©I have dearly paid for, in the et- 
© fect it has upon you.“ 1 do not, I cannot,” ſays 
ſhe, © believe otherwite of that letter than you would 
& have me. My conduct, I think, ſhews you clear- 
ly I do not believe there is much in that. And yet, 
© Mr Jones, have I not enough to reſent ! Atter 
& what paſt at Upton; ſo ſoon to engage in a new 
amour with another woman, while I tancied, and 
© you pretended, your heart was bleedin ſor me 
1 Indeed you have acted ſtrangely. Can I be- 
© lieve the paſſion you have profeſied to me to be 
© ſincere? Or, if I.can, what happiness can Jaſſure 
© myſelf of with a man capable of ſo much incon- 
©ſtancy ?*'*O! my Sophia,” cries he, do not doubt 
© the ſincerity of the pureſt paſſion that ever in- 
© flamed a human breaſt. Think, moſt aclorable 
creature, of my unhappy ſituation, of my deſpair. 
8 Could I, my Sophia, have flattered mytelf 
© with the molt diſtant hopes of being ever permit- 
* ted to throw. my ſelf at your feet, in the inanner ! 
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© do now, it would not have been in the power of 
© any other woman to have inſpired a thought. 
« which the ſevereſt chaſtity couli have condemned. 
* Inconſtancy to you! O Sophia! if you can have 
« poodneis enough to pardon what is paſt, do not 
6 Jet any cruel future apprehenſions ſhut your mer- 
© cy ayainſ{t me. No repentance was ever more 
« fincere. O!] let it reconcile me to my heaven in 
this dear boſom.” © Sincere repentance, Mr Jones,” 
anſwered the, © will obtain the pardon of a ſinner, 
© but it is from one who is a perſect judge of that 
« ftincerity. A human mind may be impoſed on; 
nor eis there any infallible method to prevent it. 
Lou muſt expect however, that if I can be pre- 
vailed on by your repentance to pardon you, I 
will at leaſt inſiſt on the ſtrongeſt proof of its ſin- 
« cerity.? Name any proof in my power, an- 
ſwered Jones eagerly. Time, replied he; Time 
alone, Mr Jones, can convince me that you ate a 
true penitent, and have reſolved to abandon theſe 
vicious courſes, which I ſhould deteſt you for, if T 
imagined you capable of perſevering in them.” 
Do not imagine it,” cries Jones. On my knees I 
entreat, I implore your confidence; a confidence 
which it ſhall be the buſineſs of my lite to deſerve,” 
Let it then,” ſaid ihe, be the buſneſs of tome 
part of your life to ſhew me you deſerve at, Itbink 
I have been explicit enough in aſſuring you, that 
when I ſee yon merit my coufidence, you will ob- 
tain it. After what is paſt, Sir, can you expect I 
ſhould take you upon your word!“ 
HE replied, Don't believe me upon my word; I 
© have a better fecurity, a pledge for my conſtancy, 
© which it is impoſſible to tee and to doubt.“ What 
© is that?” ſaid Sophia, a little ſurpriſed. I will 
© ſhew you, my charming ange},” cried Jones, ſeizing 
her hand, and carrying her to the glats, © There, 
« behold it there in that lovely figure, in that face, 
© that ſhape, thoſe eyes, that mind which ſhines 
© through. theſe eyes: can the man who ſhall be in 
© poflefiion of theſ be inconſtant? Impoſſible ! my 
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« yourſelf with any eyes but your own.” Sophia 
bluſhed, and halt ſmiled ; but forcing again her 
brow into a frown, If J am to judge,” ſaid the, © of 
© the futuse by the paſt, my image will no more 
remain in your heart when Jam ont of your ſighͤit, 
than it will in this glaſs when I am out of the 
room.“ By heaven, by all that is facred,” ſaid 
Jones, * it never was out of my heart. The delicacy 
of your ſex cannot conceive the grofinels of ours, 
© nor how little one fort of amour has to do with 
© the heart.“ * I will never marry a man, replicd 
Sophia, very graveiy, © who mall not learn refine. 
ment cnoupgh to be as incapable as I am myfelt of 
6 making ſuch a diſtinétion.“ 1 will learn it,” ſaid 
Jones. I bave learned it already. The firſt mo- 
ment of hope that my Sophia might be my wife, 
taught it me at once; and all the reſt of her fe, 
© from that moment, became as little the objects of 
« defire to my fſenic, as of paſiion to my heait.” 
6 Well,” faid Sophia, © the proof of this muſt be 
from time. Yeur ſituation, Mr Jones, is now al. 
E tered, and I aſlure you I have great ſatisfaction 
in the alteration, You will now want no oppor- 
£ tunity of being near me, and convincing me that 
your mind is altered too.” O! my angel, cries 
Jones, © how {hall Ithank thy goodneſs? And are 
you ſo good to own, that you have a ſatisfaction 
in my proſperity ? —Believe me, believe me, Ma- 
dam, it is you alone have given me a 1cli{!; to 
that proſperity, ſince I owe it to the dear hope 
O! my Sophia, let it not be a diftant one. l 
will be all obedience to your commands, 1 will 
not dare to preſs any thing farther than you per- 
mit me. Yet let me intreat you to appoint a ſhort 
trial. .O! tell me, when I may expect you will be 
convinced of what is moil ſolemnly true.“ When 
© I have gone voluntarily thus far, Mr Jones,” ſaid 
ſhe, I expect not to be prefied. Nay, I will not. 
— O don't look unkindly thus, my Sophia,” crics 
- he. I de not, I dare not prets you. Yet permit 
© me at leaſt once more to beg you would tix the 
period. O!] conſider the impatience of love.” 
A twelvemonth, perhaps, ſaid ſhe. * O! my Sc. 
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6 phia,' cries he, © you have named an eternity. — 
0 „ it may be ſomething ſooner,” ſays ſhe; 
« ] will not be teazed. If your paſſion for me be 
what I would have it, I think you may now be 
ealy.'—Eaſy, Sophia! call not ſuch exulting hap- 
pineſs as mine by ſo cold a name. — OO tranſport- 
ing thought! am I not aſſured that the bleſſed day 
will come, when I ſhall call you mine; when fears 
ſhall be no more; when I ſhall have that dear, that 
ralt, that exquilite, eeſtatic delight of making my 
Sophia happy ?'—Indeed, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, „thut day 
is in your own power. O] my dear, my divine 
angel, cried he, © theſe words have made me mad 
with joy. But I muſt, I will thank theſe dear 
lips which have ſo ſweetly pronounced my bliſs.” 
He then cauglit her in his arms, and kiſled her with 
an ardour he had never ventured before. 

AT this inſtant, Weitern, who had ſtood ſome 
time liſtening, burſt into the room, and with his 
haunting voice and phraſe, cried out, To her, boy, 
to her, go to her. That's it, little honeys, O 
© that's it. Well, what, is it all orer? Hath ſhe ap- 
pointed the day, boy? What, ſhall it be to-morrow 
* or next day? It ſhan't be put oft a minute longer 
© than next day, I am refolved.* Let me beſeech 
© you, Sir,' fays Jones, © don't let me be the occa- 
© ſion” © Beſeech mine a , cries Weſtern, I 
though thou had'ſt been a lad of higher mettle, 
0 
c 
4 
c 
c 
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than to give way to a parcel of maidenifh tricks. 
I tell thee 'tis all flimflam. Zoodikers! ſhe'd 
have the wedding to-night with all her heart. 
Would'ſt not, Sophy ? Come, confeſs, and be an 
honeit girl for once, What, art dumb? Why doſt 
not ſpeak ?* „ Why ſhould I confels, Sir,“ ſays So- 
phia, * tince it ſceins you are fo well acquainted 
© with my thoughts?'— That's a good girl,“ cries he, 
© and doit conſent then?” “No indeed, Sir,“ ſays 
Sophia, © I have giveu no ſuch conſent.” And 
wunt nut ha un then to morrow, nor next day!“? 
ſays Weſtern Indeed, Sir,“ fays ſhe, * I have no 
© ſuch intention.“ But J can tell thee,' rephed he, 
© why ha't nat; only becauie thou doit love to be 
© diſfobedicut, and io plague aud vex thy father. 
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« Pray, Sir,” fad Jones, interfering ——— I tell thee 
© thou art a puppy, cries he. When I forbid her, 
then it was all nothing but ſighing and whining, 
and languiſhing and writing; now I am vor thee, 
ſne is apainſt thee. All the ſpirit of contrary, 
that's all. She is above being guided and povern- 
ed by her father, that is the whole truth ont. It 
is only to diſoblige and contradict me.“ © Wh: at 
would my papa have me do?” cries Sophia,” 
What would I ha thee do?” tays on, hy gi un 
thy hand this moment. —“ Well. Sir, (aid Sophia, 
I will obey you. There is my LE Mr Jones,” 
Well, and will you conlent to ha un to-morrow 
morning ?” ſays Weitern. 6 ] will be obediert 
to you, Sir,“ cries lhe. Why then tomorrow 
morning be the day,“ cries he. * Why then to- 
morrow morning ſhall be the day, papa, fincc you 
will have it fo,” ſavs Sophia. Jones then tcl} upon 
bis knees, and kifled her hand in an agony of joy, 
while W citern begun to caper aud dance about the 
room, prelently crying out, — Where the devil is 
Allworthy! He is without now, a talking with 
thut d d lawyer Dowling, when he ſhould be 
« minding other matters,” He then fallied out in 
qnelt of him, and very opportunely lett the lovers 
to enjoy a few tender minutes alone. 

But he won returned with Allworthy, ſas ing, 
It you won 't believe me, you may aſk her your- 
ſe! Haſt nut gin the conſent, Sophy, to be 
married to-morrow ?“ Such are your commands, 
Sir,* cries Soph 1, and 1 dare not be enilty of 
ditbbedience. 61 hope, MI. dam, cries Allwo1 thy : 
my nephew will ment ſo much goodnets, and will 
be always as ſentible as myſelf, of the great ho- 
noury ou have done my family. An alliance with 
ſo charming and {6 excelle:zit a young lady would 
indeed be an honour to the greateſt in England.” : 
Ves, cries Weſtern, „but if I had tvilered her to 

ſtand (hill I fhall 1, dilly daily, you migitt not have 

had that honour yet a while; | was forced to uie 

2 Intle fatherly authority to bring her to.“ 1 . 
hope not, Sir, cries Allworthy, © I hope there is 
not the lealt conſtraint,” © Why, there, cries Me- 
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queth the Squire; never tell me. 
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Kern, © you may bid her unſay all again, if you 


< will. Do'ſt heartily repent of thy promiſe, do'lt 


© not, Sophy ?* © Indeed, papa,' cries ſhe, © I do not 
< repent, nor do I believe I ever ſhall, of any pro- 
* miſe in favour of Mr Jones,” © Then, nephew,” 
cries Allworthy, I felicitate you moſt heartily ; for 
„think you are the happieſt of men. And, Ma- 
* dam, you will give me leave to congratulate you 
© on this joyful occaſion: indeed I am convinced 
< you have beſtowed yourſelf on one who will be 
ſenſible of your great merit, and who will at leaſt 
ule his beſt endeavours to deſerve it.“ His beſt 
endeavours !” cries Weſtern, © that he will, I war- 
rant un. Harkee, Allworthy, I'll bet thee five 
pound te a crown we have a boy to-morrow nine 
months : but, prithee tell me what wut ha! Wut 
© ha Burgundy,, Champaigne, or what ? for, pleaſe 
Jupiter, we'll make a right on't.“ Indeed, Sir,” 
ſaid Allworthy, © you mult excuſe me; both my ne- 
© phew and 1 were engaged, before I ſuſpected this 
© near approach of his n Engaged! 
I won't part 
with thee to-night upon any occaſion. Shalt ſup 
here, pleaſe the Lord Harry.“ © You mult pardon 
me, my dear neighbour,* anſwered Allworthy ; 
have piven a folemn promite, and that you know 
| never break.“ Why, prithee, who art engaged 
© to?? cries the Squire. Allworthy then informed 
him, as likewiſe of the company.—— Odzookers ! 
anſwered the Squire, I will go with thee, and ſo 
* ſhall Sophy ; tor I won't part with thee to-uight, 
and it would be barbarous to part Tom and the 
girl.“ This offer was preſently embraced by All- 
worthy ; and Sophia conſented, having firſt obtain- 
ed a private promiſe from her father, that he would 
not mention a {ſyllable concerning her marriage. 
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Ju which the hiſtory is concluded. 
Ne: Nightingale had been that afternoon, by 


appointment, to wait on his father, who recei- 


ved him much more kindly than he expected. There 
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likewiſe he met his uncle, who was returned to town 
in queſt of his new-married daughter. 

THis, marriage was the luckielt incident which 
could have happened to the young gentleman ; for 
theſe. brothers lived in a conſtant ſtate of contention 
about the government of their children, both hear- 
tily deſpiſing the method which each other took. 
Each of them theretore now endeavoured as much 
as he could to palliate the offence which his own 
child had committed, and to aggravate the match of 
the other, This deſire of triunphing over his bro- 


ther, added to the many arguments which Allwor- 


thy had uſed, fo ſtrongly operated on the old gentle- 
man, that he met his ton with a ſiniling countenance, 
and actually agreed to jup with him that evening 
at Mrs Miller's. 

As for the other, who really loved his daughter 
with the moſt immoderate affection, there was littie 
aMfliculty in inclining him to a reconciliation. He 
was no ſhoner informed by his nephew, where his 
daughter and her huſLand were, than he declared 
He would inſtantly go to ner: and when he arrived 
there, he ſcarce ſuffered her to fall upon her knees, 
betore he took her np, and embraced her with a ten- 
dlerneſs winch aflected all who faw him; and in lets 
than a quarter of an hour was as well reconciled to 
both her and her hutband, as if he had himtelt join- 
ed their hands, 

Is this ſituation were aftuirs when Mr Allworthy 
nnd his company arrived to complete the happinets 
of Mrs Miller, who no ſooner ſaw Sophia than ſhe 
gueſſed every thing that had happened; and ſo preat 
was her friendſhip to Jones, that it added not a few 
tranſports to thotèe ihe felt on the happineſs of her 
own daughter. 

THERE have not, I believe, been many inſtances 
of a number of people met together, where every 


one was ſo perfectly happy, as in this company. A- 


mong whom the father ot young Nightingale en- 
Joyed the leaſt perfect content: for notwithſtanding 
his aflection for his ſon; notwithitauding the autho- 
rity and the arguments of Allworthy, together with 
the other motive mentioned before, he could not ſo 
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entirely be ſatisfied with his ſon's choice; and per- 
haps the preſence of Sophia herſelf tended a little 
to aggravate and heighten his concern, as a thought 
now and then ſuggeſted itſelf, that his fon might 
have had that lady, or ſome ſach other. Not that 
any of the charms which adorned either the perton. 
or mind of Sophia created the uneafinets ; it was 
the contents of her father's cofters which ſet his 
heart a longing. Thele were the charms which he 
could not bear to think lis fon had tacriticed to the 
daaghter oi Mrs Miller. 

Tu brides were both very pretty women; but fi 
totally were they eclipſed by the beauty of Sophia, 
that had they not been two of the beſt-temperect. 
girls in the world, it would have raiſed ſome envy 
in their breaſts ; for neither of their huſbands could 
long keep his eyes from Sophia, who {at at the table 
like a queen receiving homage, or rather like a ſu- 
pcrtor. being receiving adoration from all around 
her. But it was an adoration which they gave, not 
Which ihe exacted : tor the was as mactr diftinguith- 
ed by her modeity and aflability, as by all her other 
perfections. 

Tur evening was ſpent in much true mirth. Allr 
were happy, but thoſe the molt who had been moſt 
unhappy before. Their former {uffcrings and fears 
gave ſuch a reliſh to their felicity, as even love and 
fortune in their fulleſt flow could not have given 
without the advantage of ſuch a compariſon. Yet 
as great joy, eſpecially after a ſudden change and 
revolution of circumſtances, is apt to be ſilent, and 
dwells rather in the heart than on the tongue, Jones 
and Sophia appeared the leaſt merry of the whole 
company; which Weltern oblerved with great im- 
patience, often crying out to them, © Why do'ſt not 
© talk, boy ? why do'ſt look fo grave? Haſt loſt thy 
tongue, girl? Drink another glaſs of wine, ſha't 
drink another glaſs.“ And the more to enliven 
her, he would ſometimes ſing her a merry ſony, 
which bore ſome relation to matrimony, and the lols 
of a maidenhead. Nay, he would have proceeded 
to far on that topic, as to have driven her ont of the 
room, if Mr Allworthy had not checked him ſome- 
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times by looks, and once or twice by a Fy ! Mr We- 
ftern. He begun indeed once to debate the matter, 
and aſſert his right to talk to his own daughter as he 
thought fit ; but as no body {econded him, he was 
ſoon reduced to order. | 

NoTwiTHSTANDING this little reſtraint, he was ſo 
pleaſed with the chearfulneſs and good humour of 
the company, that he inſiſted on their meeting the 
next day at his lodgings. They all did fo ; and the 
lovely Sophia, who was now in private become :1 
bride too, ofliciated as the miſtreſs of the ceremo- 
uics, or, in the polite phraſe, did tlie honours of 
the table. She had that morning given her hand to 
jones, in the chapel of Docetors-Commons, where 
Mr Allworthy, Mr Weſtern, and Mrs Miller were the 
vnly perſons preſent. 

SoPH1A had carneſly d-tired her father, that no 
others of the company, who were that day to dine 
with him, ſhould be acquainted with her marriage. 
Phe lame tecrecy was enjoined to Mrs Miller, and 
Jones underteok for Allworthy. This ſomewhat re- 
conciled the delicacy of Sophia to the public enter- 
tainment, which, in compliance with her father's 
will, the was obliged to po to, greatly againſt her 
own inclinations. In confidence of this ſecrecy, ſhe 
weut throuph the day pretty well, till the Square, 
who was now advanced into the ſecond bottle, could 
contain his joy no longer, but, filling out a bum- 
per, drank a health to the bride. The health was 
immediately pledged by all prefent, to the gicat 
con fuſion of our poor bluſhing Sophia, and the 
great concern of Jones upon her account. To ſay 
truth, there was not a perion preſent made wiſer by 


this diſcovery ; for Mrs Miller had whiſpered it to 


her daughter, her daughter to her huſband, her hul- 
band to his ſiſter, and the to all the reſt. 

SOpP21a now took the firſt opportunity of with - 
drawing with the ladies, and the Squire fat in to his 
cups, in which he was, by degrees, deſerted by all 
the company, except the uncle of young Nigbtin- 
gale, who Joved his bottle as well as Weſtern Inm- 
felf. Theſe two therefore ſat ſtoutly to it, during 
the whole evening, and long after that happy hour 
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which had ſurrendered the charming Sophia to the 
eager arins of her enraptured Jones. | 
_ Tnvs, reader, we have at length brought our hi- 
ftory to a concluſion, in which, to our great plea- 
fure, though contrary, perhaps, to thy expectation, 
Mr Jones appears to be the happieſt ot all human 
kind: for what happineſs this world affords equal 
to the poſſeſſion of ſuch a woman as Sophia, I Un- 
cerely own I have never yet diſcovered. 

As to the other perſons who have made any con- 
fiderable figure in this hiſtory, as ſome may deſire 
ro know a little more concerning them, we will 
proceed, in as few words as poflible, to ſatisfy their 
curiolity, 

ALLWORTHY hath never yet been prevailed upon 
to ſee Blifil, but he hath yielded to the importuuity 
of Jones, backed by Sophia, to ſettle 200 I. a- year 
upon him; to which Jones bath privately added a 
third. Upon this income he lives in one of the nor- 
thern counties, about 200 miles diſtant from Lon- 
don, and lays up 2901. a-year out of it, in order to 
purchate a feat in the next parliament from a neigh- 
bouring borough, which he has bargained for witlr 
an attorney there, He is alſo lately turned Metho- 
diſt, in hopes of marrying a very rich widow of that 
tect, whole eſtate lyes in that part of the kingdom. 

SQUARE died foon after he writ the before men- 
tioned letter; and as to Thwackum, he continues 
at his vicarage. He hath made many fruitleſßꝭ at- 
tempts to regain the confidence of Allworthy, or to 
ingratiate himſelf with Jones, hoth of whom he 
flatters to their faces, and abuſes behind their backs. 


But in his ſtead, Mr Allworthy hath lately taken Mr 


Abraham Adams into his houte, of whom Sophia is 
grown immoderately found, and declares he ſhalk 
have the tuition of her children. 

Mxs Fitzpatrick is ſeparated from her huſband, 
and retains the little remains of her fortune. She 
lives in reputation at the polite end of the town, 
and is ſo good an oeconomiſt, that ſhe ſpends three 
times the income of her fortune, without running 


in debt. She maintains a perfect intimacy with the 


lady of the Iriſh peer; and, in acts of fi iendſhip 
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to. her, repays all the- obligations ſhe owes to her 
huſband. | 

Mus Weſtern was {oon reconciled. to her niece 
Sophia, and nath ſpent two months together with: 
her in the country. Lady Bellaſton mace the latter 
a formal vilit at her return to town, where the be- 
haved to Jones as to a perfect ſtranger, and, with 
great civility, withed him joy on his marriage. 

Ma Nightingale hath purchaſed an eſtate for his 
ſon in the neighbourhood of Jones, where the young 


gentleman, his lady, Mrs Miller, and ber little 


daughter reſide, aud the moſt agreeable intercourſe 
fubſiſts between the two families. : 

As to thoſe of lower account, Mrs Waters returu- 
ed iuto the country, had a penſion of 601. a-year 
ſettled npon her by Mr Allworthy, and is married 
to Parion Supple, on who:in,. at the inſtance of So— 
phia, Weſtern hath beſtowed a conſiderable living. 

Brack George, hearing the diſcovery that had 
been made, run away, and was never fiuce heard of; 
and Joncs beſtowed the money on his family, but 
not in equal proportions, for Molly had much the 

reatelt thare, ; 

As tor Partridge, Jones hath ſettled. 50 I. a-year 
on him; and he hath again ſet up a ſchool, in 
which he mcets with much better encouragement 
than formerly ; and there is now a treaty of mar- 
riage on foot between him and Miſs Molly Scagrim, 
which, through the mediation of Sophia, is likely to 
take effect. 

W now return to take leave of Mr Jones and 
Sophia, who, within two days after their marriage, 
attended Mr Weſtern aud Mr Allworthy. into the 
country, Weſtern hath reſigned his family ſear, 
and the greater part of his eſtate to his ſon-in-law, 
and hath retired to a leſſer houſe of his, in another 
part of the country, which is better for hunting. 
Indeed he is often as a viſitant with Mr Jones, who, 
as well as his daughter, hath an infinite delight in 
doing every thing in their power to pleaſe him. And 
this Telire of theirs is attended with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the old gentleman declares he was never hap- 
py in his life till now. He hath here a parlour and: 
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anti- chamber to himſelf, where he gets drunk with 
whom he pleaſes; and his daughter is (till as ready 
as formerly to play to him whenever he defires it. 
Jones hath aſſured her that, as next to pleaſing her, 
one of his higheſt ſatisfactions is to contribute to 
the happineſs of the old man; ſo the great duty 
which the expreſſes and performs to her father ren- 
ders her almoſt equally dear to him, with the love 


which ſhe beſtows on hin lt; 


SOPHIA hath already produced him two fine chil- 
dren, a boy and a pit, of whom the old gentleman 
is ſo fond, that he ſpends much of his time in the 
narie:y, where he declures the tattling of his little 

and-davghter, who is above a year and a half old, 
is {weeter muſic than the ſineſt cry of. dogs in Eng- 
land. 

ALLWORTHY was likewiſe greatly liberal to Jones 
on the marriage, and hath omitted no inſtance of 
ſhewing his attection to him and lis lady, who love 
him as a father. Whatever in the nature of Jones 
had a tendency to vice, has been corrected by con- 
tinual converſation with this good man, aud by his 
union with the lovely and virtuous Sophia. He hath 
alto, by reflection on his palt ſollics, acquired a diſ- 
cretion and prudence very uncommon in one of his 
lively parts. | 

To conclude, as there are not to be found a wor- 
thier man and woman, than this fond couple, fo nei- 
ther can any be imagined more happy. They pre- 
ſerve the pureſt and tenderelt afted&tion for each 
other, an aflection daily encreaſed and confirmed b 
mutual endearments, and mutual eſteem. Nor is 
their conduct towards their relations and friends leſs 
amiable than towards one another, And ſuch is 


their condeſcention, their indulgence, aud thei be- 


neficence to thoſe below thein, that there is not a 
neighbour, a tenant, oi a ſervant, v ho goth not moſt 
gratefully blcG the day when Mr Jones was married 
to his Sophia. | 
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